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Ecclesinstical Affairs. 


THE GOVERNMENT BURIALS BILL. 


WHEN a Minister brings in a Bill there ie 
generally some want of harmony between the 
ministerial statement and the ministerial mea- 
sure. It is natural, if not unavoidable, that it 
should be so. The best is made of the good 
features of the Bill, and the bad or doubtful 
features are kept in the background, or assume 
a hazy shape. 

It is no reflection on the Duke of Richmond 
to say, as we do not hesitate to say, that much 
as we were dissatiefied with the contents of his 
epeech, we dislike the Bill which he has intro- 
duced even more than we expected to do. 
Looked atin one of its aspects, it is a small and 
weak, and we expect will be, to a great extent 
a fruitless, measure. Yet, in another aspect, it 
is bold almost to audacity. 

The defective aspects of the Bill are, of 
course, those which profess, or relate to, the 
removal, or, abatement, of Nonconformist grie- 
vances, and to these we may first call attention. 
The silent burial clause comcs at the end of the 
Bill, and is thrown in with the clauses relating 
to the burial of paupers and still-born children, 
turnpike tolls, and such matters. Whether 
that be accidental or a bit of unconscious 
cynicism, is not important; but the position is 
a very suitable one for a proposition so offensive, 
and so certain to be rejected with deserved 
derision. 

The provision for closing churchyards is 
clear and stringent enough; for, without the 
consent of parishioners, and on the representa- 
tion of any sanitary authority, or otherwise, 
the Local Government Board—which means 
the President—which just now means Mr. 
Sclater-Booth—may, after inquiry, make an 
order for the discontinuance of burials in any 
ground. This must, it is true, be confirmed by 
Order in Council, but that is scarcely more 

than a formality. Now, it would be unwise to 
separate this provision from the fact, that the 
Government of the day has declared itself in 
favour of the policy of closing churcbyards as 
fast as possible, i in order that the Dissenting 
grievance in the churchyard may be got rid of. 

The Act, of course, says nothing about this; 
but it is obvious that it will be quite easy, on 
sanitary grounds, to commence, and to keep up 
for some time, a crusade against the country 
churchyards; though it would presently prob- 


ably be checked by public opinion, influenced, 
as it would be, by both financial and sentimental 
considerations. 

When we come to the matter of providing 
now burial-grounds, the caso is not so clear, 
and there is room already for disputation, 
which is likely to be increased hereafter. 

Where a churchyard ie closed, the Burial 


| Authority must provide a new bural-ground. 
307 It shall“ also do 80, if it appears to them that 


by reason of an increase of population or 
otherwise,” additional ground is required, but 
what otherwise includes there is nothing to 
show; though, probably, the fact that thera are 
Nonconformists in the parish would be held to 
be a sufficient reason. That supposes the volun- 
tary action of the authority; but it is farther 
provided if not less than ome-twentieth of the 
ratepayers of a district represent to the authority 
that such district is not provided with conse- 
crated and unconsecrated ground sufficient and 
suitable for the burial of the inhabitants 
thereof, and request that such ground be 
provided, the authority shall“ comply with 
the request, unless they think that the new 
ground is not wanted.” In the latter case, 
however, there is an appeal to the Home 
Secretary, and he may compel the provision of 
the new ground, if he thinks that ‘‘ having 
regard to the number and situation of the 
population, and all the circumstances of the 
case, the request was reasonable.” So that the 
inhabitants will have the new ground, or be kept 
without it, at the will of a Secretary of State. 

It will be observed that it is not necessary 
that the twentieth part of the ratepayers should 
be Nonconformists. The initiative may be 
taken—in the first place bythe Burial Autho- 
rity, and in the next place by a twentieth of the 
ratepay ers not because Nonconformists desire 
that a new graveyard should be provided, but 
because Churchmen wish to keep them out of 
the churchyard. . But, whoever takes the initia- 
tive, look at the.preposterous character of the 
arrangement! There must be many hundreds 
of parishes in which the ratepayers do not ex- 
ceed 200, and in every one of them ten rate- 
payers may propose the purchase of a new 
burial place, though there may ba plenty of 
room for everybody in the churchyard. The 
Burial Authority: may accede to the request, 
simply because it does not like to do otherwise ; 
or it may refuse to do so, and then the Home 
Secretary has thrown upon him a similar 
responsibility. 

Is it not obvious that one ot-two things will 
happen? For, if the ratepayers, whether 
“hurchmen or Dissenters, think that it would 
be wasteful to expend the public money for 
such a purpose, the churchyard will continue to 
be, as now, the only burial-place in the parish ; 
the Dissenters’ grievance will remain unre- 
dressed; and the new Act of Parliament will 
practically be a dead letter, Or suppose that 
the opposite result follows, and that there is a 
general desire to use the powers given by the 
Act. In that case, we shall witness the spec- 
tacle of a double set of burial-places in nume- 
rous districte, provided at a very great ccst, 
and, if not very distinguishable from each other 
as regards general a ppesranoe, quite distin- 
guishable in public estimation, and having 
about them all the signs of an odious sec- 
tarianism. 


| Dissatisfied as we may be with the church- 
yard system, “ae 


| 


— 


the division between consecrated and unconse- 
crated ground, and by the existence side by side 
of two chapels—the one for dead Churchmen 
and the other for dead Dissenters. These 
symbols of occlosiastical strifo are, however, 
not to be wanting in the new burial-grounds. 
The Burial Authority must set apart one part 
for the Church of England, and another part 
for other, services, and ‘‘ shall always keep a 
sufficient consecrated and unconsecrated pait.“ 
And though they need not erect a wall be- 
tween the two, there is nothing to prevent them 
doing so, and, if they do not, they must net 
fail to mark off the two paits by adequate 
bounjary marks, The enactment in regard 
to mortuary chapels is somewhat different; 
since the authority may, if they think 
it necessary, provide consecrated and un- 
consecrated chapels; but are not to provide 
the one without providing the other,” except 
with the sanction of the Local Government 


Board. This necessity for having separate 


chapel accommodation for Churchmen and Dis- 
senters will evidently occasion, in various cases, 
the greatest dissatisfaction, and sometimes will 
involve the greatest absurdities; while, in all 
cases where two buildings are erected, the cost 
of one will evidently be a waste of money, sacri- 
ficed to meet the pretensions, and to uphold the 
sacerdotal claims, of the Established clergy. 


We shall have other opportunities of pointing 
out in detail the inequitable and the offensive 
character of some cf the provisions of the 
Bill, aud therefore we now, in addition, only 
invite our readers to study the measyre for 
themselves, as the information given elsewhere 
affords them ample means of doing. 


They will see that the measure is a great 
deal more than a Consolidation Bill—that it 
aims at the destruction of the existing Burial 
Board system, and effects an entire change in 
the burial arrangements of the country, and 
that, whatever improvements it may effect in 
other respécts, it carefully maintains all the 
provisions of the existing Burial Acts which 
concede the unjust claims of the clergy to take 
fees in the new burial-grounds, and to possess 
the same exclusive rights and privileges there 
as they have enjoyed in the ancient church- 
yards. 

How should such a measure be dealt with ? 
Are we to say that, because it contains some 
unobjectio le provisions, it should be passed 
in spite of all its vices? Ifthe presont Burial 
Acts were urexceptionable, the consolidation of 
them would be worth something; but they need 
amending in a very different manner from that 
adopted by the Government. The idea of con- 
solidation is an ingenious device to effect a 
very different purpose—just as sanitary con- 
siderations are placed in the foreground 
with similiar disingenuousness. The Bill 
is meant to extinguish Mr. Osborne Mor- 
gan’s Bill, and to thwart both Noncon- 
formists and Liberal Churchmen who wish our 
churchyards to be the common burial-places of 
all the parishioners; all haviog equal rights, 
in regard to service, as well as to barial. To 
such a Bill no quarter should be given. It 
should be resisted from the beginning to tho 
end, and, if it cannot be defeated, why then 
those who have done their utmost to oppose it 
will be in a position to commence a new struggle, 
to superadd to the measure that which is now 
defiantly withheld. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Marcu 28, 1877. 


THE SORROWS OF THE POPE. 


TxeE recent Allocution of Pius LX. is couched 
in language much less violent than experience 
teaches us to expect from the Vatican, and some 
English papers are of opinion that the Pope 
speaks more moderately because this time he 
has real grievances to complain of. He asserts 
that the Italian Government, not content with 
the disendowment of monasteries, is bent on the 
entire suppression of religious orders, even 
though their members, under all the miseries of 
destitution, are resolved to maintain their vows. 
He laments that by this action the Church 
throughout the world is deprived of many 
springs of spiritual influence which took their 
rise in these societies. He charges the secular 
power with a tyrannical perversion of consti- 
tutional principles in the new measure at pre- 
sent under discussion against the abuses of the 
clergy. He has seen, with the most intense 
bitterness of soul, both public and private 
instruction, whether scientific or literary, with- 
drawn by degrees from the authority and direc- 
tion of the Church, and the office of teaching 
entrusted to men of suspected faith, or to open 
enemies of the Church, who had ro scruple in 
making public profession of atheism.” But not 
satisfied with debarring the clergy from the 
work of education, the Government would 
make the discharge of many ordinary duties a 
crime. A priest ‘‘in the ordinary administra- 
tion of the Sacraments” may be accused of 
disturbing the public conscience and the peace 
of families: and such a law is flikely.to be 
worked by Government officials in the temper 
now manifested by their employers. Ecele- 
siastical censures are not to be published either 
by speech or writing. And, though the person 
of the Pope is still allowed to be inviolable, the 
language used in the Italian Parliament on this 
subject is ominous ; and, in the meantime, he is 
wounded by the penalties inflicted on his clergy 
for obedience to his commands. 

Such is the Pope’s case against Italy. We 
have heard something of the kind before, and, 
indeed, home experience teaches us how to con- 
strue much of the language used. The com- 
plaint as to the gradual withdrawal of education 
from the superintendence and direction of 
the clergy is not entirely unknown in 
this country. And if the “profession of 
Atheism” charged against the rivals of 
the priests in this work means only what it 
does in the lips of clerical candidates for school 
boards, it may include religious opinions equi- 
valent to Quakerism or Methodism. But, on 
the cther hand, it seems indisputable that the 
Oatholic Ohurch in Italy is subjected to difficul- 
ties and disabilities such as Protestant opinion 
would not sanction in England or America. It 
is a long time since we disestablished and dis- 
endowed our ancient monasteries; and conven- 
tual institutions have never regained popular 
favour amongst us, though there seems some 
chance of their revival under the fostering in- 
fluences of Ritualism. But Father Ignatius 
and his imitators in England have nothing worse 
to fear than the ridicule that attaches to an 
anachronism. If people choose to shut them- 
selyes up, and think to glorify God by denying 
his ordinances of social and family life, we 
should never think of hindering them by force. 
We content ourselves with laws calculated to 
lessen the abuses that spring from unlimited 
growth of corporate endowments, and to secure 
for every deluded soul a free return to the 
ordinary relations of life whenever he is minded 
to seek it. In Italy, however, it appears that 
the old orders, besides being disendowed, are 

forbidden to receive new members, and in other 
ways are hindered from mainteining their in- 
stitutions even on the voluntary principle. 
Again, though fully alive to the dangers of 
priestly predominance over superstitious minds, 
we have not thought it either necessary or ex- 
pedient to make special laws against abuses of 
clerical functions. If a priest were foolish 
enough to preach sedition or incite to breaches 
of the public peace, the ordinary laws would be 
sufficient to bring him to book. Or, if ecclesias- 
tical censures, issued by any denominational 


to damage the reputation of their object, to dis- 
turb his family peace, or to inj ure his prospects 
in life, an action for defamation or slander 
would soon teach the authors the limits of their 
jurisdiction. In a word, we find it best to haye 
no special legislation against any particular 
class of the community. In Italy, however, it 
seems to be thought impossible so to frame the 
national laws that they shall deal even justice 
without exceptional reference to any special 
class or caste. The bill on clerical abuses is 
distinctly based on the assumption that what 
may be lawful and harmless in a secular society 
is dangerous and ought to be made illegal in 
the Church. A club may expostulate with an 
unruly member, and if he proves impracticable 
may finally notify his expulsion. But an 
analogous proceeding on the part of the Church 
is regarded as a danger to society. There is no 
doubt that in entering upon such a course of 
legislation the Italian Government runs a risk 
of complications, the seriousness of which can 
Only be measured by the strength of the bondage 
in which superstition still holds the masses of 
the people. 

It may be said indeed that there is no 
analogy between a ripened constitutional 
freedom like cur own, and the half chaotic 
condition of Italy. It must also be acknowledged 
that the balance of power amongst our own 
sects, secured by two centuries of toleration, 
makes impartial law much easier than it can 
possibly be where all ecclesiastical influences 
are reactionary and seditious, while many anti- 
ecclesiastical influences are revolutionary. An 
exercise of corporate authority which may be 
quite harmless in the president of a secular 
club, becomes a much more serious thing in the 
hands of a priest whose ban troubles a man’s 
conscience, and follows him with a mysterious 
curse in all the relations of life. That may be 
true; and it shows undoubtedly that the posi- 
tion of the Italian Government is one of great 
perplexity. But if our own historical expe- 
rience is worth anything it shows that such 
perplexities are only to be unravelled, by 
patient and impartial justice. It is very diffi- 
cult to work the principles of toleration in con- 
flict with a hierarchy which is at once bigoted, 
unreasonable, and unscrupulous, eager to seize 
every chance that fair dealing may afford for, un- 
just aggression. But on the other hand the adop- 
tion of the unworthy weapons of their enemies 
may be seized upon by Catholic Europe as a 
demonstrative proof that a Free Church in Free 
State is an impracticable and impossible dream. 
We fear the time has not yet come when the 
frantic appeals of the Pope to the hordes of 
superstition scattered over the world can safely 
be ignored. The strength of the Italian 
Government before the tribunal of international 
opinion must liein an honest effort to give Pope 
and priest full liberty in spiritual things, while 
so framing its laws as to guard against sedition 
and revolution from any quarter. 

The language adopted in the Allocution gives 
ominous hints of a desire to raise again the 
question of the temporal power. The succes- 
sor of the Galilean fishermun loves to fish in 
troubled waters; and it is a satire upon the 
religion professed by the Pope that while 
secular Powers are straining every nerve to 
avert an explosion that might shake the world, 
the professed Vicegerent of the Prince of Peace 
is only casting about to see what spoils he may 
grab amidet the general overturn. It was 
generally thought a conspicuous proof of the 
heathenism of the French Empire that its late 
head should have declared the peace of Europe to 
bedependent upon the satisfaction of the national 
amour propre. But it is far more shocking to 
hear from the head of an apostate Church 
that, unless the sword of temporal power be 


returned to him, he would gladly see Europe 
deluged in blood. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. 
NEWCASTLE PRESBYTERIAN PRESBYTERY. 


At the monthly meeting of the Newcastle Pres- 
bytery of the Presbyterian Church of England, held 
in John Knox Chapel, on Tuesday, March 13, the 
Rev. D. Lowe, moderator, presiding, the Rev. 
James MILLIGAN, Houghton-le-Spring, moved 


authority whatever, should take such a form as 


That this Presbytery is of opinion that in the interests 


SS — 


and Evangelical religion, the 


of justice, Christian wey f 
ritian should be disestablished 


State churches of Great 
and disendowed, 


Had, he said, such a motion been submitted to the 
the old United Presbyterian Presbytery of New- 
castle there might have been much speaking upon 
it, bat they were confident there would have been 
no debate, so thoroughly united were its members 
in their condemnation of State-paid churches. Tha t 
presbytery gave out no uncertain sound on the dis- 
establishment question; and the great Noncon- 
forming bodies who are so nobly fighting the battle 
of religious equality always knew where to find 
the United Presbyterians, and were never disap. 
pointed when they looked to them for support. 
And now that a union has been effected among the 
Presbyterians in England, it was desirable to know 
how they, as a united church, stood in regard to 
this important and pressing question—a question 
that was engaging the attention of the leaders of 
thought both in the political and ecclesiastical 
world. (Hear, hear.) In speaking upon this sub- 
ject, they had no desire to interfere with Esta- 
lished churches merely as religious organisations. 
It was only because they were churches and some- 
thing mbre—churches and State-paid servants— 
churches endowed with the common property of 
the nation—that they lifted their voice against 
them. When the Church of England was esta- 
blished our civil rulers believed that there should 
only be one denomination in the land that 
should share the favours of the State; and 
they enacted that no other body of men, even 
for conscience’ sake, should be permitted to set 
up another Church. They started with the idea of 
universal conformity : there was to be one fold and 
one flock. The Church was to be national in name 
and national in fact, and as a national Church it 
was to be supported out of the property of the 
nation. Such was the idea of our rulers when they 
elected to endow episcopacy... And had all the 
nation believed in bishops, and been willing to 
subscribe to the Thirty-nine, or to speak more cor- 
rectly, to the Forty-two Articles, and take the laws 
of Christ’s kingdom from the lips of civil rulers, 
there would at least have been no injustice in such 
an establishment. But it soon transpired that this 
comprehensive idea, like many other comprehen- 
sive ideas, wasimpracticable. A large number who 
were willing to obey the chief magistrate in tem- 
ral matters, firmly but respectfully declined to 
bead over their rsligious conscience to the makers 
of civil laws. They claimed the right in spiritual 
things of thinking for themselves ; of choosing their 
own creed, and of worshipping God according to 
the dictates of their own conscience. The rulers, 
however, big with the idea of universal conformity, 
resorted to fines and contiscations ; but such unchris- 
tian measures in a Christian cause were eminently 
unsuccessful : and the result of all, after three hun- 
dred years, was that the attempt to nationalise the 
Church has ended in failure. The Act of Royal 
Supremacy had failed; the Act of Uniformity had 
failed ; the Test Act had failed ; the Five Mile Act 
and the Ten Mile Act had failed. No Act of Par- 
liament could keep the nation in the National 
Church; so that to-day more than half the church- 
oing people in the land were hopelessly removed 
— the pale of the Establishment. (Applause.) 
But if the Church had not been able to retain the 
people, it had always been successful in retaining 
the endowments. And here the question arose, 
should those ‘clergymen who ministered to less 
than a moiety of the Christian community con- 
tinue to enjoy temporalities that were meant 
for a truly national Church? Was it just 
that a man who was at liberty to choose his own 
church should at the same time be compelled to 
support the church of another man’s choice, a 
church, in the election of whose ministers he had 
no voice, and in whose form of government he had 
no faith? Did they put it too strongly when they 
said that the man who did not see the injustice of 
this was either wilfully blind or hopelessly beyond 
the reach of argument. (‘‘ Hear,” and applause.) 
After referring to the fact that in those countries 
where Church and State were separate, their 
Christian union was most complete, the speaker 
roneeded to deny that the Church could any 
onger be regarded as the bulwark of Protestantism. 
The Ritualists had changed all that, and at the 
resent day there was scarcely a dogma of the 
hurch of Rome that was not 2 
pro ated in our national Establishment. These 
itualists were no longer few and feeble, doing their 
work in a corner—they were the most ve 
party in the Church ; and the more advanced among 
them speak out boldly, characterising the Reforms- 
tion as a mistake; avowing that their object is to 
undo the work of the Reformers, and lead the 
3 of England back to the bosom of the Church 
of Rome. In no country where the Church had 
linked herself with the State had it been for the 
Church’s gore She had everywhere suffered from 
this unholy alliance. Bishops might have grown 
fat under it, but evangelical truth has been starved. 
Christianity was most pure and most prosperous in 
those lands where establishments were unknown. 
They were not to be deterred from seeking 


| to obtain the separation of Church and State 


by the foolish cry that, as a church they 
were meddling with politics—becoming political 
Dissenters. They were political only in so far as 
they sought to free religion from all politics. 
Were there no political churches there could be no 
ee Dissenters. No one could deny that 
lstablished churches were part of the machinery of 


the State. They were public institutions, and 
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therefore political. Their bishops were the creation | 
of the chief — 1 The State made them, the 
State appointed them, the State paid them, and the 
State could dismiss them at or When a State- 
paid servant like Mr. Tooth stood up for liberty of 
conscience, the State reminded him of his engage- 
ment, and cast the refractory servant into Horse- 
monger-lane Gaol. (Laughter.) In 1869 the 
principal plank in the Liberal platform was dis- 
establishment for Ireland. The great cry was 
Religious equality,” and they were not likely to 
forget how the constituencies of the three kingdoms 
responded to that cry. The great heart of the 
nation was stirred, and a Liberal Ministry took 
office with an overwhelming majority at their back. 
Thatsame year was written one of the most hopeful 
passages in recent British history. The church of 
a sect ceased to be the church of the nation, and 
the Prime Minister who brought about this act of 
justice became for the time being the most popular 
and powerful statesman in the kingdom. New 
when Mr. Gladstone disestablished the Irish Church 
he did either too much or too little ; too much for 
those Churchmen that sought to keep him out of 
office, and too little for those Nonconformists who 
lifted him into power, for they refuse to believe 
that justice in ecclesiastical matters should begiu 
and end with Ireland. (Hear, hear.) Thé question 
ok disestablishment having once come to the front, 
could not by any dexterity of statesmanship be 
thrust into the background. This was the 
pressing question of the day; the one that next 
awaited solution. So urgent was it that it 
could not wait for even the most distin- 
uished statesman. The statesman who halted 

ere must fall into the background, and make 
room for those prepared to say that the feelings of 
Dissenters should no longer be outraged in the 
burying of their dead by arrogant State-paid 
ecclesiastics, aud that not a shilliog of our national 
resources should go for the support of a Church 
which called itself Protestant after it has lost the 
courage to protest, and had become the principal 
highway to Rome. Even some of the warmest sup- 
porters of Establishments confessed that these insti- 
tutions were out of harmony with the times, They 
were something in the present, but not of it. They 
were the last of a long series of unjust acts perpe- 
trated by their legislative ancestors against the 
religious conscience of the people. And now that 
the forces are mustering which were to decide this 
geat question, they were contident that that 
presbytery of the church of which it was a 
will not be found adopting a do- nothing policy. 
Dissenters had gained the present liberties, not by 
an expectant, but by an aggressive policy—by 
motions, speeches, manifestoes, aod petitions ; and 
these must be repeated till religious toleration (an 
intolerable expression in a free country) gave place 
to complete religious equality. (Loud applause. ) 

The Rev. W. Srl (South Shields) seconded 
the motion. Looking at the signs of the times, at 
the events which had been transpiring, and at the 
state of public opinion in the country, it must be 
felt by many of them that there was an urgevt 
necessity for our taking up the subject with which 
the motion dealt as a serious practical question, which 
they must do their best to bring to a proper issue, 
tolerated. People were coming slowly to admit 
that a church could exist and extend its boundaries 
and do most efficient work without any State sub- 
sidy and artificial preatige—that the work of Christ 
could be carried on not 1 the help of the 
State, but even in spite of all the opposing influences 
and disadvantageous circumstances arising from the 
existence of a State Church in their midst, And, 
furthermore, the feeling was growing that nothing 
so much stood in the way of the union of Christiaus 
in our land as that churches in our midst should be 
put in this false position. n 

The Rev. Mr. Tasker, North Shields, moved the 
previous question, and said he was sorry the dis- 
cussion should have occurred at this stage. He 
based his position on the ground of expediency 
more than anything else. It was well known that 
during the Union negotiations in Scotland between 
the Free Church and the United Presbyterian 
Church this was just the bone of contention between 
the two sections, They knew that when the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church united with the Free 
Church, as a matter of policy the question -was not 
discussed at the next meeting ot the Assembly. 
When he heard of this motion his impression was 
that it was bringing on the matter rather too soon 
—he meant too soon in their experience as a united 
church, 

Mr. KEENLysIDE (Blyth) seconded the amend- 
ment. 2 

Mr. MILLIGAN replied that the question should 
not take that court nor any other court of the 
United Church by surprise. It was a question 
which had been discussed in the English Presbyte- 
rian Church, and had been carried in the very 
Presbytery of Newcastle, which previously belonged 
to the English Presbyterian Church. Why, there- 
fore, they should be muzzled for a whole twelve- 
month, seeing that the subject had been ventilated 
in the English Presbyterian Church all over the 
land, was a thing he could not understand. 

The court then divided, and the amendment was 
rejected, the original motion being c.rried by a 
large majority. 


art 


Association. Mr. Wm. Simpson took the 
chair, and there was a attendance. The 
Liverpool Daily Post saya that though it was 
ap t from some ex ions of feeling, while the 
audience were assembling, that there was a strong 
contingent of the meeting not at all in sympathy 
with tae acknowledged object of the lecture, yet 
there was little or no indication of the disorderly 
and disgraceful proceedings which followed. The 
lecturer had got a very little way through his lec- 
ture when loud cries of disapprobation stopped 
him. The Chairman asked for a fair hearing, and 
these were discontinued fora time. Then came a 
resort 30 Kentish fire. Once and again, as Mr. 
McDougall proceeded, similar took 
place, but he said that he would stop there until 
next morning to deliver his lecture, and that 
‘stamping or shouting would not deter him.” 
The audience continued to let him say a few words, 
and again interrupted him with hisses, cock-crow- 
ing. Rule Britannia,” etc. Nevertheless, as quiet 
wastemporarily restored, Mr. McDougall proceeded, 
and ultimately finished amidst a round of Kentish 
fire. Mr. Shaw then came forward and proposed 
a resolution which was seconded by Mr. Bathgate, 
but the noise prevented the speakers from being 
heard, Over and over Mr. Bathgate resumed his 
position, but his voice was at once drowned. The 
same happened to the chairman, but nevertheless 
a resolution was put to the meeting and carried. 
As those on the platform were leaving, several 
small bags of flour were thrown. Several of these 
missiles fell upon the lecturer, and the flour 
covered his clothes all over. Other persons upon 
the platform got a portion of the flour, and among 
those who thus suffered was a representative of a 
local Conservative contemporary. 
confusion the meeting ended. 

CHESTERFIELD. — On Tuesday Mr. McDougall 
lectured at Chesterfield to a full audience. Oppo- 
sition had been anticipated, but, although several 
strong opponents of disestablishment were present, 
they ‘‘ held their peace.” Mr. Manlove presided 
and made a good opening speech. The lecturer 
treated on the subject of disendowment, upon 
which he delivered an effective address, which was 
received with great applause. Some brief but per- 
tineut speeches were alter warde given by the Rev. 
B. Stubbs, Rev. G. Snashall, Councillor Heggin- 
botham, and the Rev. J. Hulme. 


THE REV. J. G. ROGERS AT LEEDS, 


The Rev. J. G. Rogers lectured last Tuesday to 
a large audience in the Albert Hall, Leeds, in 
connectioa with the Nonconformist Union. Mr. 
W. H. Conyers presided. Some cayenne pepper 
distributed through the room produced some rather 
disagreeable effects, bat made no particular diffe- 
rence tothe meeting. Mr. Rogers, in referring to it, 
said that in the course of his 7 life he bad met 
with a considerable variety of opposition. He had 
had to contend with e Who could only be 
compared to the wild beasts at Ephesus, their only 
business being to howl. It had also been his lot 
to meet with more reasonable opponents, of whom 
he did not complain; but to-night he met with a 
new kind of enemy, (A laugh.) He knew what 
it was to deal with people primed with beer, but 
to speak in aroom almost suffocating with cayenne 
pepper was an entirely new experience. (A laugh, 
and Hear, bear.”) It was, however, very appro- 
priate, for those acquainted with physiology under- 
stood that cayenne pepper was sometimes an excel- 
lent remedy for a decayed Tooth. (Laughter and 
cheers.) If there was anything unworthy in that 
joke let those take the responsibility of it who 
introduced the pepper. (Laughter and Hear, hear.“ 
Mr. Rogers proceeded to deliver an address on the 
Tooth case, which was listened to with sustained 
attention and hearty applause. Mr. Tatham and 
Mr. E. Butler afterwards spoke. 


THE REV. CHARLES WILLIAMS AT MILNSBRIDGE, 


A large audience assembled to hear Mr. Williams, 
of Accrington, at Milosbridge on Thursday last. 
Councillor Hanson presided. The chairman alluded 
to recent seizures by the vicar of Almondbury, 
after which Mr. Willi dealt with his subject, 
replying to a recent lecture by Mr. Berger. me 
of the points made were exceedingly good, and were 
thoroughly appreciated by the audience. A Mr. 
Sykes put several questions, to which Mr. Williams 


replied, but at the end there was some interruption 
and disorder. 


MR, GORDON IN KENT. 


FAVERSHAM. — On Monday evening last Mr. 
Gordon lectured in the Public Hall, Faversham, 
East Kent, Joshua Cox, Esq , of Canterbury, pre- 
siding. It was a first meeting, and there was a 
very considerable attendance. ‘The lecture was re- 
ceived with great interest, and there was a somewhat 
sharp controversy subsequently between a neigh- 
bouring clergyman and the lecturer. 

DartrorpD.—Oa Tuesday evening, Mr. Gordon 
was in the Victoria Rooms, Dartford, John Spicer, 
Esq., of Eltham, in the chair. Owing to an intense 
local agitation about some newly enclosed ground, 
in connection with which a public meeting had been 
suddenly called, Mr. Gordon’s audience was only 
small. There was every appreciation, however, of 


| lectarer’s positions. 
THE REV. J. MCDOUGALL’S MEETINGS. | 


MarGate.—Oa Wednesday evening. at the 


LIVERPOOL.—Rowpy DisrurBaNxces. —On Friday | Foresters’ Hall, Mr. Inman, presiding for Mr. 


of lass week the Rev. J. McDouga'l, of Dar ven, | Gorton. 
lectured at the Coacert Hall, Liverpool, under 


the auspic:s of the Working Meu's Reform 


It was not a full, but an enthusiastic 
audience, an- very represeatative, and there was 


| no appasit on, 


Amidst this | 


— 


| was taken in the subject, and there was a 


CanTEerBurY.—At St. George's Hall, Thursday 
evening, Joshua Cox, Esq., occu the chair. 
There was a crowded audience, great interest, 
and sustained enthusiasm. It was a most impor- 
tant meeting every way, and great desire was ex- 
for another. Some few opponents were 
present, but no headway was made 44 them. 
GRAVESEND.—On Friday night the Workman's 
Hall here was about half filled. The Rev. W. 
Shrewsbury, of Greenhithe, took the chair, and 
there was a cordial reception of lecturer and lec- 
ture. Such a Parliamentary borough, however, 
ought to speak out with emphasis. 


MEETINGS IN NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM, 


Seaton Burn.—A good audience came together 
on Tuesday evening, March 20, at the New Con- 
nexion Chapel at this place, to hear the Rev. James 
Browne’s lecture on The Church of England a 
Parliamentary Church.” Mr. T. Gascoign pre- 
sided, and a resolution, moved by Mr. W. Atchison 
and seconded by Mr. W. Soulby, approving the 
principles of the Liberation Society, was passed 
unanimously. | 

Dunston.—On Wednesday evening, March 21, 
the Rev. James Browne, B. A., lectured here on 
„The Principles and Aims of the Liberation 
Society.” The attendance was much more nume- - 
rous, and the feeling more hearty, than was ex- 
pected for a firat meeting in this place. A vote of 
thanks to the lecturer, and in favour of the society's 
objects, was carried without opposition. 

SEAHAM Harsour.—A fairly-attended meeting 
was held here on Thursday evening, March 22, 
under the presidency of J. B. Petrie, Eagq., 
when Mr. Browne, delivered a lecture on The 
Church of England a Parliamentary Church.” 
Many opposing questions were asked by a gentie- 
man in the audience, and were readily and clear! 
auswered by the lecturer. The Rev. — Kendal, 
the Rev. W. J. Hocking, and the Rev. Henry 
Martin took part in the meeting, and a favourable 
resolution was passed with only one adverse vote. 

WREKENTON.—At the Mechanics’ Institute in 
this colliery * a meeting was held on Friday, 
March 23, Mr. H. 


B. 8. Thompson in the chair, 
and the Rev. James Browne, B. A., lectared on 
The Character of the Church of England as a 
Parliamentary Institution.” Vigorous speeches 
were afterwards made by Mr. W. Smith and Mr. 
Milburn (a Churchman), who stated that, though 
a Churchman, he knew of no institution in this 
22 so much needing purification and reform. 
A resolution, moved and seconded by these gentle- 
men, thanking the lecturer and declaring in favour 
of disestablishment and disendowment, was passed 
unanimously, and a vote of thanks to the chairman 
closed the proceedings. 


MR. FISHER’S MBETINGS. 


BASINGSTOKE.—On Monday Mr, Fisher lectured 
here in the Town Hall, the Rev. J. E. Flower in 
the chair. There was a good representative atten- 
dance, and Mr. Fisher was cordially listened to. 
The Rev. C. Lacon said some words in opposition. 

Fe.tHaM. — On Tuesday evening Mr. Fisher 
lectured in the Public Hall on The Burials Ques- 
tion.” Mr. Wright occupied the chair. In con- 
sequence of a local burial scandal, great interest 
e 
me ame Hearty votes brought the meeting 
a close. 

Auron.—On Wednesday night Mr. Fisher leo - 
tured in the Town Hall on Disestablishment, a 
Blessing to the Church and the Nation.” Mr. 
Bird occupied the chair. The lecture was very 
cordially received by a highly respectable audience. 


THE REV. J. B. HEARD, M. A., IN THE MIDLANDS. 


TamworTa.—On Monday evening, 12th March, 
in the Town Hall, the Rev. J. B Heard spoke on 
„A Clergyman’s Reasons for Disestablishment. 
He narrated his owe experience as a clergyman of 
the National Church during a period of twenty-three 
years, showing that the union of Christendom in 
our own land as impossible with an Establishment. 
The chair was oP by E. B. Hamel, Esq. 
The Rev. Brooke Lambert, the vicar of Tamworth, 
in very courteous terms, expressed his disapproval 
of the society's objects and work. He spoke asa 
Christian gentleman, in strong contrast to the 
bitterness and contempt too often witnessed. 

Kixdrox.— This quiet Herefordshire town was 
visited on Wednesday, 14th March, by the Rev. J. 
B. Heard, who, in the Assembly on 
‘* Ritualism, and its Remedy. A large company 
was present, and gave a good ing to the lec- 
turer, who dwelt upon the 7 of Ritualism, and 
its effects upon the spiritual life of those amongst 
whom it prevails, feeding the Church of Rome 2 

repariog fob its communion the members of a pro- 
essedly Protestant communion, and that under the 
wgis of the whole people. The Rev. R. Shindler 
occupied the chair, to whom, and to Mr. Heard, 
the customary votes of thanks were passed. Mr. 
G. Hastings attended with Mr. Heard at the above 
meeting. ’ 


OTHER MEETINGS, 

Pappock, HUDDERSFIELD.—March 23, the Rev. 
David Heath, Nonconformist Minister, delivered a 
lecture in the Assembly Room, on John Bunyan, 
and the ee struggles of his times.” Mr. James 
Crosland, of Royd’s Mount, presided, and expressed 
his conviction that religious equality would operate 
beneficia'ly and not injuriously, as some 


rons 
supposed. The lecturer showed the u and 
injustice of legal restrictions upon religious 
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freedom, The meeting was rendered additionally | 
interesting by a few short and stirring addresses in 
support of the votes of thanks to the lecturer and 
chairman, by the Rev. H. J. 14 (Independent), 
the Rev. R. Speed (Baptist), of Mulsbridge, who 
had resided twelve years in Bedford, Mr. G. H. 
Hanson, town councillor, and Mr. John Andrew, 
of Leeds. 

OrEXsRHAW.— March 15, the Rev. J. S. Balmer 
lectured in the U.F.M. schoolroom, Stephen 


Massey, „ in the chair. Full attendance. 
Afterwards Messrs. J. H. Crosfield, J. F. Alexander, 
and others spoke. 3 


Percy Srreet, MANcHEsTeR.—March 20, the 
Rev. D. Jones Hamer lectured in the Liberal Club 
in the place of the Rev. J. McDougall, Mr. 
Councillor Smith in the chair. Afterwards Messrs, 
Boughey, Axon, and J. F. Alexander spoke. Many 
rg i present, and who were complimented on 
their improved manner at public meetings. 

ARNOLD.—The Rev. E. D. Cornish, of Basford, 
lectured here last Tuesday, Mr. Higginbotham 
3 The lecturer made a good impression. 

r. Pembleton, Mr. Emerson, poll Mr. Straw, sub- 
ag case! addressed the meeting. 

TOCKWELL.—On Tuesday evening, Mr. Fisher 
lectured to the Young Men’s Mutual Improvement 
Society on Ritualism: what it is, and how to 
deal with it.” The Rev. J. B. Heard, M. A., occu- 
pied the chair, and introduced the lecturer in an 
able speech. The lecture was well received, and 
was followed by an animated discussion and a 
unanimous vote of thanks. 

EDGWARE-ROAD. --Mr. Kearley gave a brief ad- 
dress in the Baptist Chapel, Church-street, on 
Thursday, the 22nd inst., the Rev. Dawson Burns, 
M. A., in the chair. It was a most inclement night, 
and the audience was small, although hearty and 
unanimous. Mr. Kearley was cordially thanked, 
and the wish expressed for another meeting. 

Lower Norwoop.—The Rev. J. Manley Camp 

ave a lecture on Disestablishment: the cry for 
it from within and from without the Church,” in 
the Lecture Hall. Thos. Spurrier, -» presided, 
and introduced the lecturer in a very able and effi- 
cient address. The audience was small, but select 
and influential. This was a first meeting, and the 
lecturer was asked to pay another visit. 


— 


The Halifax Vicar's Rate Bill came on Friday 
before Mr. Raikes (Chairman of Ways and Means) 
as an unopposed bill. The preamble was passed, 
and subsequently the bill, which had been before 
the Lords, was also passed. 

Tt is announced that the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners will be able, at their first meeting after 
Raster, to give the certificate necessary for the con- 
stitution of the new see of St, Alban’s, and the 
Bishop of Rochester will be translated to the new 
see by letters patent. 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN SCOTLAND. —The Free Pres- 
ry of Dunfermline have resolved, after a divi- 
sion, to overture the General Assembly to take steps 
for bringiog before the — 1 * the demand of 
the Free Church of Scotland in 1843 for the disesta- 
blishment of the existing Established Church, with 
a view to ecclesiastical peace and reconstruction. 

CuurcH EsTaBLISHMENTS IN INDIA. —In the 
House of Commons on Monday, Lord G. Hamilton 
informed Mr. Baxter that the Government of India 
adopted a resolution last year to reduce Church 
Establishments, not ouly in Madras, but through- 
out India; but that such ‘‘ establishments’ did 
not mean chaplains or chaplains’ pay, but simply 
servants in connection with the churches, 

A Contumaciovs Recror.—The Rev. Pelham 
Dale, rector of St. Vedast, Foster-lane, not havin 
made his submission to Lord Penzance as directe 
under the Public Worship Regulation Act, and his 
three months’ suspension having expired, the Bishop 
of London has sequestrated the living, and an offi- 
cial notice to that effect was posted on the church 
2 on Sunday and was guarded by a policeman 
all day. 

St. James's, HAroHAM.— Four pictures on Serip- 
tural subjects, painted by the Rev. A. Tooth, which 
were placed in front of the chancel screen of St. 
James's Church, Hatcham, were on Saturday night 
or early on Sunday morning covered with a thick 
coating of black paint. The person who committed 


this act is sup to have = admittance to 
the church by the baptistery door, which had been 
left unfastened. 


Tue New YorxsHire BIsnorRIC.— The Leeds 
Mercury says the leading Churchmen of Sheffield 
learned on Thursday, with some surprise, that Mr. 


Cross intended in the bill about to be introduced to 


separate Sheffield from the diocese of York.and add 
it to the proposed new diocese of Wakefield. A 
meeting was hurriedly called at Sheffield on Satar- 
day, presided over 1 Sir John Brown, at which a 
memorial against the proposed severance was 
adopted, and a deputation appointed to Jay it before 
Mr. Cross. The memorial suggested that if a divi- 
sion af the diocese should be necessary Sheffield 
itself would make a convenient cathedral town for 
a new bishopric. 

Divine Worsuip Facruitres BILI.— The bill to 
2 further facilities for the performance of 

ivine worship according to the rites of the 
Church of England, prepared and brought in by 
Mr. Wilbraham Egerton, Mr. Birley, Mr. Whit- 
well, and Mr. Rodwell, is published. It consists 
of fifteen clauses, the second of which empowers a 
bishop to license a clergyman to officiate in any 
case where it is thought expedient, either by the 


that alditional facilities for the performance of 
Divine worship should be provided for a parish. 
No licence, however, is to be granted unless the 
payment to the clergyman is secured, and sufficient 
additional accommodation is provided to the satis- 
faction of the bishop, The bishop may also grant 
a licence under the Act when the incumbent has 
habitually neglected to discharge the duties 
appertaining to the cure of souls in his parish ; 
but, before granting such a licence, the bishop may, 
if he thinks fit, or has been requested in writin 
to do so, appoint a commission of inquiry, suc 
commissioners to consist of five persons. The 
bishop is not to include in any licence granted by 
him the solemnisation of marriage. 

Tue Rripspate CAsk.— There is as yet no 
announcement as to the time when the report of 
the Judicial Committee will be delivered ; but from 
two independent quarters we are confidently 
informed that the — has been actually 
agreed on. The illegality of the sacrificial vest- 
ments is understood to have been decided on Wed- 
nesday, March 7, with only three dissentient 
voices. Onthe other hand, so much of the Purchas 
judgment will be reversed as authoritatively pro- 
ibiting the ‘eastward position, or what has been 
called ‘‘back to the people,” at the Holy Com- 
munion. The position at the table will be left 
optional ; but the statement of the Church Times 
that the majority of the judges are satisfied as to 
the legality of the vestments,” —— to be flatly 
contradicted. There appears to be as little ground 
for the impeachment of lack of moral courage ” on 
the part of the majority, who were said to have 
been influenced by the supposed popular hos- 
tility to the vestments, and the ible vindic- 
tive action of the Evangelical party.” It will, 
however, be more respectful to the court to post- 
pone criticism till the actual judgment is published. 
— Record. 

SouTHAMPTON NONCONFORMIST ASSOCIATION.— 
At a recent meeting in the lecture room of Albion 
Chapel, Southampton, the Rev. 8. March, B.A., 
the pastor, in the chair, it was decided to form a 
Nonconformist Association with the view of 
securing unity of action amongst the Dissenters 
of the town in regard to matters affecting their 
common interests. It was resolved that the follow- 
ing should be the objects of the association :—(1) 
By forming a bond of union between Nonconformist 
Churches for mutual conference, counsel, and sup- 
port. (2) By bringing about, through its represen- 
tative committee, an agreement between the various 
churches as to public engagements, so that 
they may not clash, and that a common 
interest in them may be promoted. (3) By 
taking such action as may be considered desirable, 
whenever occasion arises, in regard to imperial and 
local questions speci 2 affecting the interests of 
Nonconformists. (4) By adopting measures for 
maintaining and disseminating Nonconformist 
principles. It was resolved that this scheme 
should be communicated to the several churches, 
and that they be requested to elect members to 
represent them on the committee. Among those 
who were present at the meeting and took part in 
the og ag were the Revs. R. Urquhart, W. 
Heaton, H. O. Mackey, S. B. oe and P. 
Labdon ; Messrs. G. Dowman, A. J. Miller, J. R. 
Smith, A. Barling, J. B. Basely, W. Cox, E. T. 
Sims, jun., H. Milsom, W. Bailey, W. Moody, W. 
Hawkesworth, H. Rose, W. Candy, A. Hillier, C. 
R. Cosens, T. Northover, W. A. Sworn, &c, The 
Revs. Dr. Wright, H H. Carlyle, and others, who 
had assisted in the preliminary arrangements, were 
unable to be present at the meeting, but conveyed 
their hearty sympathy with its objects. 

Dean STANLEY AT DaRLINGTON.—The anniver- 
sary of the — of the British and Foreign 
Schools Society Training College for the North of Eng- 
land was held yesterday at the College, Darlington. 
Dean Stanley presided, and ae coe attention to 
the practical adoption by the islature of the 

rinciples of the society. The formal business having 
aoe transacted the meeting closed. In the even- 
ing Dean Stanley delivered a lecture in the central 
hall on Our Common Christianity.” Mr. Henry 
Pease presided, and introduced the lecturer, who 
said that the British and Foreign Schools Society 
rested on the assumption that there was a common 
ground on which the Churches of Christendom 
might meet. There were many things in the belief 
of Christianity which it had in common with others, 
the immortality of the soul, for instance, But 
there were some principles so little known, or 
existing so rudely, that it might be said they did not 
exist at all prior to Christianity, such as the prin- 
ciple of the universal benevolence of the Su 
Governor of the universe and the belief that He was 
our Father, They had to ask what were the special 
points of goodness on which Christianity laid stress, 
and they were answered: unive goodness ; 
purity, to which holiness was a new name; 
truthfulness, humility, and lowliness, for which 
neither Greek nor Latin had previously ade- 
quate expression. Other kindred principles were 
those which Charles Kingsley held so tenaciously 
—the doctrine that the world was God’s world, not 
the Devil's; the principle that the darkest side of 
human nature and the evils which afflicted 
humanity were, if not blessings, yet channels of 
blessings ; the principle that religion, as viewed by 
Christianity, was spiritual, depending not on formal 
questions but in its connection with the invisible 
spirit of man and the invisible spirit of God. On 

rinciples like these, when found, the spirit of 
Christianit rested. The enforcement of these 


bishop, the churchwardens, or the parishioners, 


principles did not conflict with the outward mani- 


festations of religion in our churches. Indeed, they 
were tests to enable us to learn whether we had 
imbibed the fundamental principles of Christianity. 
Where good was shown in any man, we saw, as in 
a mirror, the reflection of the source of all good. 

Tur Exrursrox ROM Boston Spa School: —In 
the House of Commons on Monday, Mr. Barran 
asked the Vice-President of the Council whether 
his attention had been called to a statement which 
appeared in the Leeds Mercury and other papers 
to the effect that at Boston Spa, near Leeds, a little 
girl was expelled from the national school, which 
was in receipt of a Government grant, for omitting 
to curtsey to the cle 's wife in the street; 
and whether the refusal of this act of obeisance was 
a sufficient justification for depriving the child of 
the means of education at the only public school 
within her reach. Lord Sandon replied that he 
had heard nothing whatever of this case until the 
hon. gentleman’s question appeared on the paper, 
and nothing whatever was known of the case in the 
Education Department. It was obvious, therefore, 
that he could not give an opinion upon a supposed 
case, but he thought it was just as well to mention 
that, considering the present law made attendance 
at school, or the possession of certain educational 
attainments, a condition of a child’s labour, the 
department discouraged as far as possible the prac- 
tice of expulsion from school as a punishment for 
school offences. If the hon. gentleman had any 
personal acquaintance with the facts of the case, or 
with those of any similar local disagreement 
about school matters, and he would be so kind 
as to call upon him at the Ecucation Office he 
doubted not that on talking the matter over they 
should be able to settle it satisfactorily without 
encroaching upon the time of Parliament. (Cries 
ok Oh, oh,” and Ministerial cheers.) Mr. Barran : 
May I ask the noble lord if he will make inquiries ? 
(Hear, hear.) I should not have put this question 
on the paper if I had not sufficiently authentic 
information on which to base my statement. Lord 
Sandon : If the hon. gentleman will kindly come to 
me aud state the facts of the case—(Loud cries of 
% No, no,” from the Opposition, which caused the 
noble lord to resume his seat.) Mr. Barran, who 
was greeted with cries of Oh, oh,” from the 
Ministerial benches, said: I beg to give notice that 
I will repeat the question. (Hear, hear.) On this 
subject the Leeds Mercury remarks :—‘‘ This par- 
ticular question is not one between Lord Sandon 
and Mr. Barran, but between the Education 
Department and the country. Trumpery as the 
origin of this scandal may have been, a point of 
grave national importance has been raised by it, and 
we greatly regret that Lord Sandon seemed so 
painfully oblivious to the real merits of the case. 
We can only trust that before it is brought forward 
again some of his colleagues will have instracted 
the noble lord in the art of dealing with questions 
of this description. Happily, the notice given by 
the member for Leeds shows that the case is not to 
be allowed to drop without that full investigation 
which it so manifestly demands.” 


Beligions und Denomination Mets. 


REV. E. WHITE’S TWENTY-FIFTH ANNI- 
VERSARY AT HAWLEY ROAD. 


Last Wednesday evening the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the ministry of the Rev. Edward White, 
at St. Paul’s Chapel, Hawley-road, Kentish-town, 
was celebrated by a public meeting in the chapel, 
which was largely attended. The pastor presided, 
supported by Mr. R. W. Dale, M. A., De. Under- 
hill, Revs. J. B. Heard, M. A., and S. Minton. 
The Old Hundredth hymn having 8 

The CHAIRMAN commenced by sayi g that this 
was in no sense a meeting of the Chureb, but for 
public objects alone to take some account of the 
course of English history during the last quarter- 
of-a-century, and thereby, perhaps, extend through 
that neighbourhood an interest in some of those 
movements which had contributed to make d 
what she was to-day. Many friends would Lave 
been present but for previous engagements, and he 
had of sympathy and even affection from 
Dr. Raleigh, , Reynolds, Dr. E. 
Pétavel, Sir Charles Reed, Dr. Donald Fraser, Mr. 
* Richard, M. P., and Mr. Edward Miall, the 
last of whom expressed 


his heartiest congratulations, 
and said that his 1 nervous debility prevented 
him from attending any public meetings. Mr. 
White proceeded to refer to the great events that 
had occurred in the quarter-of-a-century during 
which their church union there had lasted. Amon 
these were the rise’ and fall of the secon 
French Empire, the Crimean War, the Indian 
Mutiny, the establishment of Italian unity, 
the extinction of the tem power of 
the Pope, the restoration of the ‘Teutonic Empire, 
the defeat of France, and her rise from the lowest 
depression, the Vatican Council and in Spain half- 
a-dozen revolutions, At home during that period 
they had seon a Parliamentary Reform Act, hardly 
less important than the first ; the glorious Ministry 
of Mr. Gladstone, with its seven great monumen 
achievements in legislation, which men will honour 
the more they come to understand them the settle- 
ment of the Irish Tenant Right, the completion of 
Free Trade, the reconstruction of the Courts of 
Judicature, and the concession of perfect legislative 
freedom to the colonies. In respect to social and 
domestic events they had a population better fed, 
r ised, better 
taught—on the whole, better princip better 
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governed, than ever before, and he believed more 
penetrated with the practical principles of Chris- 
tianity. All honour to the illustrious statesmen on 
both sides of the House, to whom, under God, they 
owed those social blessings. All honour, too, to 
the illustrious and accomplished lady under whose 
just and beneficent scoptre that progress had been 
made, who had lived for her pon illustrated the 
by her example, and would live for ever in the 

national affection; and whose career as Maiden, 
Wife, Mother, Sovereign, those who, like himself, 
were born in the same year and month with her 
might be excused for contemplating with an especial 
ride and delight as the finest flower of the May of 
1819. But, most of all, honour to Him whose truth 
had inspired both the nation and its rulers with 
the desire to serve their generation according to 
the will of God.” If they turned to look at the 
advances of religious liberty, they had not attained 
that equality before the law which they would soon 
no doubt realise. The longer disestablishment was 
delayed, the more dangerous would be the quality 
of the hierarchy with which they would have to 
deal. There was all the difference in the world 
between a disestablished Protestant and a Popieh 
clergy. While yet the Anglican laity retain their 
Protestantism, set them free, for then the people 
would make short work with the Popish c rey: 
But give the Romanisers time, aud they wou 

corrupt the people to the core. They had not suc- 
ceeded in those twenty-five years in wholly dis- 
establishing the Church of England ; but disesta- 
blishment was a thing of degrees, and the quarter 
of a century had seen the following achievements 
accomplished in legislation—not by men who ab- 
surdly thought that spiritual religion required 
them to give all their attention to a world 
unseen, but rather to serve God in the world 
which is visible; not by men who, with false 
sanctimony, would give over all influence to the 
devil and his angels, but by men who had 
wrought with persistent endeavuurs, in the 
thick of the conflict, to promote justice and equity 
in legislation, and to advance the physical und 
moral happiness of mankind in daily life. To Mr. 
Herbert Skeats he owed the following table of 
advances in that direction :— 

In 1851, the Government announced that it aban- 
doned the Regium Donum—a vote of money to Dis- 
senting ministers. 

In 1853, we obtained the abolition of the clergy 
reserves in Canada; and equal rights for Dissenters 
were guaranteed by the Burial Act of the same year, 


In 1854, Parliament decreed the opening of the 


3 to Dissenters, so far as degrees were con- 
cerned. 

In 1857, a revision of the Burial Acts was obtained, 
in which it was provided that no wall or fence was to 
be required between the consecrated and unconsecrated 

unds, and that the board fees were to be alike on 
both sides, P 

In 1858, the Jews were admitted to Parliament. 

In 1858, Ministers’ Money (as State pay) was abo- 
lished in Ireland. 

In 1859, the Eadowed Schools Act was passed, ad- 
mitting all children to endowed schools, with liberty of 
withdrawing from religious instruction. 

In 1867, the Qualifications for Offices Act was obtained 
by Mr. Hadfield, and the Dublin Professorships Act, 
admitting persons of all faiths to secular professorshipe. 
In this year the Offices and Oaths Act was also passed. 

In 1868 came that healing measure, the Abolition of 
Compulsory Church-rates. In the same year there 
were the Irish Burial Act and the Act for the Abolition 
of Ecclesiastical Grants in Jamaica. 

In 1869 was passed the great Act for the Abolition of 
the Irish Church Establishment by Mr. Gladstone; 
and the Second Endowed Schools Act, opening the 
governing bodies to Dissenters. 

In 1870, the Abolition of the Edinburgh Annuity Tax 
was enacted. 


In 1871, the Second University Tests Abolition Act 


— opening Professorships and Fellowships to 
onconformists. 


Besides the above, State Grants for Ecclesiastical 
Purpeses have been abolished during the twenty-five 
years in—(I) South Australia; (2) New South Wales; 
(3) Queensland; (4) Victoria; (5) New Zealand; (6) 
The Bahamas; (7) The Cape of Good Hope. 
Every one of those Acts was a victory over eccle- 
siastical selfishness, favouritism, and injustice, and 
such progress argued favourably for the great final 
triumph which the people were resolved to secure. 
If, lastly, they turned to the spiritual history of 
‘the nation during the past quarter-of-a-century, 
they saw the growth and progress, in a marvellous 
degree, of that ar, > Biri well-instructed, and 
resolute Protestant Christianity which had been the 
glory and strength of England since the Reforma- 
tion. The teaching of scores of thousands of pul- 
pits, of scores of thousands of schools, had raised up 
a generation as little disposed to infidelity and 
Po as any who ever inherited that island. 
Free Churchmanship had extended on every side, 
and with it a great and blessed freedom of opinion 
and speech ; which could turn to final evil only if 
the lovers of God and of truth failed io their duty. 
Men were thinking more deeply and earnestly of 
the great problems of existence than ever before. 
Their views of the universe had extended with 
science, and with these their interest in the con- 
dition and prospects of humanity. There was a 
wonderful loosening of old superstitions, and a 
readiness to study and inquire—perhaps more amon : 
the laity than theclergy. (Mr. Dal: No, no, 
and laughter.) Evil there might be, but 
there was also good, in connection with that 
upheaval of thought, but amid all the destructive 
and solvent energies of modern literature, the 
Bible still lived. and flourished. The revival of 
sacerdotal tastes on the one side, and of Atheistic 
scepticism on the other, he regarded as mutually 


destructive, leaving the field clearer for the ad- 
vance of Scriptaral Christianity. On the disous - 
sions that had arisen as to the interpretation to be 
— upon the Bible regarded as a Revelation of 

verlasting Life, they had taken some share, 
and in carrying it on they had had to submit to 
some néedful sacrifices. The doctrine that neither 
natural reason nor Scripture represent man as, by 
his birth, endowed with endless and indestructible 
being—that the prospect of such endless life in the 
Divine image was lost by sin; that the very object 
of the Incarnation was to imm ise, as well as 
to sanctify and save, mankind ; and, finally, that 
none but the sons of God” by a second birth 
were destined to eternal life, was still regarded 
with great hostility and suspicion. The ancient 
doctrine of an endless misery had been 
widely shaken. But it bad been la 
replaced for a time by various ty of Uni- 
versalism, or the doctrine of the salvation of 
all mankind—a doctrine which he thought made 
the New Testament a most unintelligible book. 
Mr. White concluded with a few appropriate words 
in reference to the friends who would address them 
and sat down amid cheers. 


The Rev. J. B. Hearn, being called upon by the 
chairman to address the meeting, after some pre- 
fatory remarks, said he was there to record his 
high esteem for one whose ministry from first to 
last had been unworldly in the fullest sense of 
the word. Ministers in free and unendowed 
churches were peculiarly exposed to certain forms 
of worldliness. Preac were tested not so 
much by the written Word as by current opinions, 
which passed for orthodoxy. The man who 
dared to think for himself was thought to be 
dangerous and not sound.“ The condition 
of the Church at that time was, he thought, little 
less than chaotic, and in taking a survey of the 
subject, he inquired what the Church was in- 
tended to be, what she had actually become, and 


| the stages by which she had descended from the 


ideal to her present actual state? The Church of 
Christ was intended to become the manifestation 
of the kingdom of God among men. During His 
ministry on earth Christ dwelt almost exclusively 
on the kingdom of God, and the apostles assumed 
the existence of the Church and described it. The 
Church was constituted as a society to set forth 
the hidden Saviour to men, and in that sense it 
was His body and fulness, embodying His spirit 
and manifesting His mind to men. ey rom 
this ideal, the Church, asa society, become 
one of the * of the world, regulated by its 
rinciples, and submitting to its rules of action. 
otwithstanding Christ’s command she had orga- 
nised herself as a hierarchy with gradations of 
rank, forgetting that he who would be chief must 
first be servant of all. The origin of the present 
corruption of the Church ke traced to the influence 
of the Roman idea of a great centralised monarchy, 
in which organisation took the place of life and 
uniformity of unity. The Church became a 
national cult and a department of State, under 
Constantine. Its bishops became prelates, and the 
ecclesiastical gave place to civil supremacy. The 
two opposite tyrannies of clericalism and Cesar - 
ism had since been in continual conflict. 
The only remedy for that state of things was the 
birth of a State which should be purely secular, and 
a Church which should be gorse spiritual, No 
reform of the Church would be worth much which 
did not go down to the root principle of the hier- 
archy. Disestablishment would only be another 
name for re-establishment—if the Church was to 
set up for itself again as an crganised hierarchy. 
The mere political Nonconformist who could only 
see the evils of Cesarism and expected disestablish- 
ment pure and simple to be a for all the 
corruptions of the Church, might find himself mis- 
taken if he had his wishes and carried his point at 
one sweep, The right plan was to seek to abate 
both forms of corruption simultaneously. No half 
reforms and no mere political coup d iglise like that 
which disestablished the Irish Church would be suffi- 
cient. The loss of political status—or the decline 
of Cesarism—might lead to the decline of clerical- 
ism, but as in the case of modern Ultramontanism 
it was quite possible that clericalism might revive 
on the ruins of Cesarism, and in that case it were 
better to leave Erastianism untouched for the 
present as the natural check to ecclesiasticism. 


Mr. R. W. Date, M. A., said if that were the 
fitting occasion he should be inclined to follow the 
4 ions of Mr. Heard’s r—to consider 
whether it was worth while in country to per- 
petuate Erastianism in the hope of checking 
9 — But he thought ecclesiastical — —— y 

no encouragement to pursue icy. 
Two hundred years ago the tallsm of the 
State expelled from the National Church its most 
Evangelical element, but now Sacerdotalism found 
its strongest support and truest ally in the State - 
Church. His hope for the destruction of Sacer- 
dotalism largely rested upon the early dissolution 
of Church and State connection. But leaving that 
subject, he felt that that anniversary would be 
incomplete if there was no recognition of the ser- 
vice which Mr. White had rendered to the theolo- 
gical faith of the country by the courage, earnestness, 
and ability with which he had maintained and 
illustrated the doctrine that the highest and truest 
life of man was that which he received from Christ. 
He was thankful for the indomitable spirit with 
which Mr. White had maintained what he believed 
to be the truth. Mr. Dale ed to discuss the 
doctrine referred to, and in conclusion said he 


thanked God that the ministry of his dear friend had 


been crowned with much success, and e 
hope that the review of the past twenty-five years 
would enkindle fresh zeal Ar faith in 
the gated and love of God, and that future years 
might see a richer and nobler harvest still. 

r. UNDERHILL said that although he had from 
an early age studied that subject, he did not quite 
agree with Mr. White’s views, which he would not, 
however, discuss on that occasion. Referring to 
the remarkable opening of all the world to the 
reception, and hearing of the Gospel, he said that 
Japan, China, and Africa, and every country in the 
world was now open to the Christian missionary 
The vast growth of the English e and lan- 
re also very remarkable. a) years the 

glish race had increased from six to sixty or 
seventy millions, and its power, commerce, and lan- 
3 carried to every part of the world, The 
ish language was capable of expressing any 
thought, of teaching any dogma or scientific fact, 
or any conception of the mind. The natives of 
India were learning it, and it was the great instru- 
ment of their tion and a most potent 
power to overthow idolatry and the philosophies 
and institutions by which they had — bound. 
Some thought that unbelief was making great 
inroads upon Christianity, and that infidelity was 
shaking the foundations of the Christian faith ; but 
he thought that the result of all the attacks upon 
the Bible substantiated those foundations, and that 
the great facts of the Gospel were still unharmed. 
The writings of Strauss and Renan had almoatjfallen 
into oblivion, and the most recent attack in Super- 
natural Religion was following the same course. 
The attacks had resulted in distinctly bringing out 
the fact that the Epistles of Paul were written by 
one who dealt with questions within his own know- 
ledge, and there was not one t fact of the 
Gospel which might not be substantiated there 
from. The effect of criticisms had been the 
affirmation that Christianity was the religion for 
mankind, and brought before men the only means 
by which they could be saved. Although he dif- 
fered on some points with Mr. White, he admired 
the conscientiousness and boldness with which he 
had proclaimed unpalatable truth, and the manner 
in which he had sustained assaults under which 
some men would have sunk, 
The Rev. S. Minton said he believed there were 
a good many Churchmen who felt about the Esta- 
blishment as Tillotson did about the Athanasian 
Creed—they wished they were well rid of it, but 
the getting rid of it appeared to them too awful a 
subject for serious contemplation. He wished the 
battle was over, that they might have peace and 
quietness ; but, meanwhile, let them do what they 
could to mitigate the herrors of war, and show that 
brotherly love wus strong enough to overcome the 
repellent and separating influence of such anta- 
gonism. It was a triumph of Christian love when 
it bore the strain, not only of widely divergent 
Opinions, but also of tical contest, on 
matters which both parties thought highly impor- 
tant. Ifa Churchman asked how he could frater- 


nise with a Dissenter who was N pull down 
his Church, or a Dissenter asked how he could 
fraternise with a Churchman who was trying to 
maintain an unjust political advantage over him— 
the answer was, by thinkin 


more of the great 
eternal verities dear to bot 


Mr. White had 
ministered there for a quarter of a centary, and 
few livi 


men had fought so long at such odds, and 
won such a victory as he done. He had 
a burden from the Lord laid upon him, 
which conferred incalculable honour upon the 
bearer, but one that would have sunk most 
men in similar circumstances, God had opened 
his eyes to see a great truth written in the Scrip- 
tures, but in a different sense to that in which it 
was commonly received, and so opposition was 
aroused. He had steadily and bravely borne up 
against the stream of unpopularity for twenty-five 
years, and the result was that he now stood in as 
rm a position, with as honoured a name, and sur- 
rounded by as attached a body of Christian wor- 
shippers, and with as much to be thankful for in a 
spiritual point of view, as any minister in London. 
e trusted that he (Mr. White) would thank God 
and take courage from that anniversary, aud that 
his friends w rejoice at the tokens which God 
had shown him for good, and be stimulated to grasp 
the banner more firmly. ‘iti 


The CHatrMAN, in a few concludin 
end the 


referred in eulogistic terms to his old 

Rev. Henry Dobney, and to the interesting theo- 
logical distussions that were going on in some 
portions of the press, after which the doxology was 
sung and the benediction pronounced. 


DEPARTURE OF THE REV. THOMAS 
JONES FOR AUSTRALIA. 


As our readers are aware, the Rev. Thomas Jones, 
formerly of London, and for the past seven years 
the much-esteemed minister of Walter's-road Con- 
gregational Church at Swansea, has yielded to the 
—— brought to bear upon him by some of the 
eading members of the Congregati body both 
in this country and in Australia, and has consented 
to undertake a three years’ special mini in Mel- 
bourne. The work to which Mr. Jones has been 
called is one which he is y fitted to fulfil, 
while it is thought that his health, which has 
suffered somewhat from the winters of England, 
will benefit greatly by a short residence in the 
genial climate of Australia, Mr. Jones goes out to 


the 


take the pastorate of the Collis-street Con 
tional Church in Melbourne. On the reheat 
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the 13th inst. a public meeting was held in the 
church referred to for the purpose of bidding him 
„God speed,” and presenting to him a valuable tea 
and coffee service, which had been subscribed for 
by members of the church aud congregation, as a 
testimonial of their affectionate esteem. The 
mayor, Mr. J. Ivor Evans, presided, and a large 
numbers of the leading members of the various 
churches, Congregational and otherwise, Welsh and 
English, in the town and neighbourhod, were pre- 
sent, the 8 filled in almost every part. 
After a few words from the mayor, the Rev. Dr. 
Rees referred in feeling terme to Mr. Jones's ap- 
2 departure, and said that his labours in 

Wansea not been in vain. A large and influen- 
tial congregation had been gathered under bis 
ministry, and he (Dr. Rees) pray ed that they would 
cling 1 not running hither and thither, 
but build up the cause in Swansea, and extend its 
limits yet more and more. Mr. J. J. Jenkins, aud 
the v. W. Samuel, of Australia, haviog 
delivered addresseg, the presentation was made 
to Mr. Jones, with a few appropriate words, 
by Miss Yeo, the eldest daughter of Mr. F. A. 

eo, of Sketty Hall, who, supplementing what his 
daughter had said, tendered to Mr. and Mis. Jones 
that mark of their esteem, affection, and love, 
with the expression of their deep regret that he had 
thought it right to leave them, and their best wishes 
for their welfare while absent, and their safe return. 
He trusted that little gift would be handed down 
in Mr. Jones’s family in remembrance of this 
evening. The Rev. T. Jones, in the course of his 
reply, after expressing his hearty thanks and re- 
ferring to his religious views, went on to allude to 
the relations of religion to science :— 

I honour science (by science [ mean the knowledge 
of material facts), I regard every now fact brought to 
light as a Divine revelati n. I believe a scientific man 
is as truly inspire] (I do not say t) the same degree) 
asa prophet, Surely, after what) is said in the New 
„. op do not mean t, tell me that a good 
minister of the Gospel is not an inspired man. Wheuce 
his deep insight ; whence his profound feeling; whence 
his melting heart ; whence the flexibility of his lips; 
whence, whence, whence? God! God! God! Tyndall 
himself says that every discovery in nature is au inspi- 
ration. The scientist works hard, not knowing exactly 
what he is searching for. All at once, when he does not 
expect it, a flash cf inspiration comes, and all that was 
dark a moment before is made pluin. I would say to 
every miuister of the Gospel, Do not look askance at 
scieuce; Welcome every new truth as you welcome the 
rising of thesun.” If religion can be put down by 
acience, let it be put down. Surely you don’t want to 

up a thing which caunot bear we light. If your 
theory of religion is oppuzed to facts, let it fall. Fact 
is fact, Knowledge is kuowledyge.. You put yuur hand 
on the table and you say this ts, If your religion caunot 
stand that, the sooner it is swept away the better for 
religion and everything else. I have preached here 
the reasonableness of religion, God has given men in- 
tellect and reason; and whenevor a representation of 
religion is given which is not reasonable it is not a true 
representation. We can receive mys eries, I can wor- 
p in presence of a mystery, but I cannot worship a 
— You must bring religion into harmony 
with that which is the highest in man—namoly, his 
mora! nature and intellectual power. Otherwise it will 
be no religion to him at all. And, finally, I bave been 
always apeaking to you here about the eternal life which 
is to be had through Jesus Christ above. 


In conclusion, Mr. Jones referred to the serious 
step he had taken in breaking bis connection with 
a prospering and sympathising church, on the 
sacrifice of parting with many dear personal friends, 
and with — of his children whom he should 
leave behind, and in entering upon a new and un- 
tried sphere. All his feelings were against the 
atep ; all his reason on its side. But he hoped to 
see them again, and they must not consider him 
an old man. He thanked them most heartily for 
all their kindnees, and might He, who was the 
greatest and best of all, ever rule and reign amoag 
them. Addresses were subsequently delivered by 
Mr. E. M. Richards, Mr. R. R. Davies, Mr. Living- 
ston, Mr. W. R. Smith, and other gentlemen, and 
the meeting closed with a vote of thauks to the 
Mayor. 

On Wednesday evening there was a special 
meeting of the Colomal Missionary Society at the 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, to bid Mr. 
Jones farewell, Henry Richard, E:q, M.P., pre- 
sided, and many ministers and gentlemen connected 
with the Congregational body were present. Alter 
singing and the offering of a prayer by the Rev. J. 
H. Hollowell, 

The CHAIRMAN addressed the meeting. He re- 
called the fact that some twenty hear ago he was 
asked by the Colonial Missionary Society to go out 
to British Columbia as the representative of that 
society, to make arrangements for planting churches 
and settling ministers in those parts that seemed 
specially to require spiritual care—in fact, to 
exercise in a small way a kind of epiec»pal func- 
tion. The offer was a tempting one to take some 
part in moulding the character of a new community 
which might ultimately grow into a great nation ; but 
he had been for some time wedded to the cause of 
peace, to which in some sort he had dedicated his life 
—(applause)—and he thought it was easier to find 
some one to undertake this enterprise in British Co- 
lumbia, than it would be to find one to do what he 
was attempting to do in England, and in some 
small way in Europe—leading the forlorn hope in 
a cause which appeared to him then, and still 
as rye Oy — importance. If he had 

felt obliged to decline the invitation, he might 
rohance have been the Piime Minister of 
British Coluwbia, instead of being the six hun- 


lature. n On that occasion the 
not but f regret, sadness, and something of 
solemnity, for they did not like to part with such 
a man as Thomas Jones, for there was no position 
in the Congregational churches of this country 
which he could not command and worthily occupy. 
(Applause.) But the sphere he was about to fill 
was one of very great importance. It had always 
appeared to him that our colonies in North America 
and in Australasia were by far the noblest posses- 
sions of this country. (Hear, hear.) He knew no 
man better I by the force of his character, 
by the fervour of his spirit, and by his electrical 
eloquence, to exercise a large influence, not only in 
Melbourne and Victoria, but, he hoped, over the 
whole surface of the Australian continent. (Ap- 
plause.) He trusted that the Angel of the Cove- 
nant would go with Mr. Jones to open his way, to 
watch over fis safety, to guide him, and comfort 
him, and bless him, and to make him conspicuously 
a blessing in that land whither he was going. 
(Loud applause. ) . 

The Rev. W. S. H. Fie iven, the secretary of 
the society, said the committee were very thankful 
for the honour of helping to send such a minister to 
such a church and city. It was better far than a 
whole year of ordinary routine to have achieved 
such a result as was now before them. The great 
colonies needed their best men in their great cities, 
end they bad no fear as to the welcome, or as to 
the blessed results that would follow. He hoped 
no protest would be uttered, as there was when 
Mr. Bevan went to New York. The coloay of 
Victoria was only a generation old, while America 
had had more than two centuries of church life 
and growth, and ought to produce its own ministers 
without robbing English churches. (Applause. ) 
Numerous as were the brethren present, he held in 
his hand a whole lot of documents indicating 
sympathy with their purpose, and expressing 
earnest wishes of all good for their friend and his 
family in the new work they were commencing. 
Amongst others there were letters from the Revs. 
Morley Punshon, Oswald Dykes, Baldwin Brown, 
Dr. Parker, Newman Hall, ani Paxton Hood. 
Letters had also been received from Mr. Morley, 
M.P., and Dr. Kennedy. 

The Rev. Dr. SrovaHton then delivered a cordial 
address, in which he expressed his belief that the 
visit of Mr. Jones might be of immense importance 
to the spiritual destinies of Australia, whither they 
were, he thought, sending forth a great spiritual 
power. 

The Rev. W. Avettna and Mr. YEo also ad - 
dressed the mecting—the latter expressing the 
opinion that a distant colony had no claim upon 
their friend, which his own native Wales did not 
possess in a tenfold degree. 

The Rev. Dr. ALLon then addressed a few valedic- 
tory words to Mr. Jones. In the course of his address 
he said that they parted from him as the Christians of 
Ephesus parted from Paul. They simply felt that 
a brother beloved, who had shared their fellowship 
and stood by their side, was called to the Antipodes 
to do, as they believed, a higher work there, 
where he would begin with the tested ex- 
periences of a lifetine. To no part of the 
world could they more rejoiciogly commend 
him. Concerning the greatness of the Australian 
colonies in the future of the Antipodes, there was 
scarcely room for two opinions. Concerning the 
importance of their distinctive church principles 
in developing all that was noblest in the liberties, 
the self-reliance, the purities, the spirituality, and 
the evangelising power of the nation’s life, they, 
at any rate, had no misgiviogs. Their own 
national history owed to them both in their direct 
action, and in their secondary influences, some of 
the must valuable privileges and qualities of their 
national life—their enemies being judges. Only 
here, alas! their attitude had been that of protest, 
and their work that of reversal and reform. They 
earnestly desired that these same principles of 
religious and of ecclesiastical life might have their 
place there, and do their work in the moulding of 
the national life that was to be. At this juncture 
of national development principles infused would 
become normal and, if true, perpetual. Iofusion 
to-day might save generations of struggle, and 
reversal afterwards, and would produce a type 
nobler than any from which error and evil had to 
be expurgated. They would follow him to Aus- 
tralia with loving faith and prayer. He carried 
with him a power of service, a possibility of 
blessing of which they trusted to hear with tearful 
thankfuloess, and which generations to come would 
inherit with joy: 

After another hymn had been sung, and the Rev. 
Joshua Harrison having offered prayer, 


The Rev. THomas JONES, who was received with 
loud applause, said he thanked them most sincerely 
and profoundly for their wonderful kindness, which 
would never be forgotten by him. He was thankful 
that his life in London had so commended itself to 
them that after a seven years’ absence they should 
come there and speak as they have spoken of him 
thatevening. They had looked at him through the 
magnifying glass of Christian love aud frieudship, 
and bis delicate powers were multiplied as they 
said, Grand, glorious!” It was all imagination, 
Mr. Jones spoke with great feeling of the kindness 
of his friends at Swansea, and said he had a little hesi- 


tation whether he had done the right thing or not. 
He felt leaving home, and was going away to Mel- 
bourne with yreat fear and trembling; but he 
hoped the people out there would tind in bim what 
his friends in Englaod had found—simplicity, 


dred and fifty-eighth part of the British Legis- 


truthfulness, honesty, and brotherly love. He 


could | 


would 82 and be the simple man he had 
always been. He would go there, and love them 
if they would allow him. He would go there and 
preach Christ better than ever he had done, be- 
cause he was older. He would go there and do all 
that in him Jay to fill Victoria with the truth, the 
spirit, and the genius of their holy religion. 
(Applause.) They did a bad thing in sending him 
there in one sense. The rich men and people who 
were not rich, would hear a loud call from him for 
money. He should press them to support, b 
means of the Colonial Missionary Society, the w 
churches in Victoria. If he had any power of 
eloquence, if he had any inspiring ability, if love 
to Christ and truth and his fellow-men in a distant 
colony could inspire them liberally to support that 
society, then it should be supported. Mr. Jones 
concluded by saying : Take this tree; transplant it 
on the other side of the globe ; and again the old 
tree shall bud and put forth blossoms, leaves, 
foliage, and, in the autumn of life, shall bring forth 
fruit to the glory of God and the good of my fellow- 
men. (Loud applause.) 

A vote of thanks to the chairman, proposed by 
the Rev. W. H. FRI DEN, seconded by Mr. 
Brooks, terminated the proceedings. 


CONGREGATIONALISM IN NORTH WALES. 


A special conference was held at Great George- 
street Chapel, Liverpool, on Monday, March 21, to 
bring the claims of the society recently formed 
before the pastors, deacons, and members of the 
Congregational Churches in Liverpool and neigh- 
bourhood. Mr. W. Crosfield, J. P., occupied the 
chair, and a number of ministers and influential 
gentlemen were present. After a few words from 
the Chairman, ) 

The Rev. D. Burford Hooke, of Mold, hon. 
secretary of the society, then read a statement 
relative to the work in which the Society for Esta- 
blishing and Sustaining’ English Congregational 
Churches in North Wales is engaged. The society 
was inaugurated at a conference held at Chichester 
on October 16 last, under the presidency of Mr. 
Crosfield, of Liverpool, and has a committee of 
nearly forty Congregational pastors and laymen, 
chosen not merely from North Wales, but also from 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and Salop, among them beiug 
some of the leading members of the county unions 
for those counties. The society’s field of labour, 
continued Mr. Hooke, is no small one, as the six 
northern counties of the Principality in 1871 had 
a population of 452,710, of whom more than 
50,000 are adherents of our faith and order. It is 
impossible to say as yet what proportion of these 
prefer to worship in the English language; bnt the 
number of English worshippers is rapidly increasing, 
and unless English services are provided for them, 
they will either enter the Established Church, or, 
it may be, drift away from all religious influences. 
Already applications have been received frum 
chuiches in Carnarvonshire, Merionethshire, Mont- 
gomeryshire, Denbighshire, and Flintshire. The 
speaker went on to describe what was being done 
at Dolgelly, Llansantffraid, Bagillt, and other places. 
Their hands were already more than full, fresh 
cases arise at every committee meeting, and a 
great work could done if they had only the 
means to do it. For that end they met in Liver- 
pool, the metropolis of North Wales, to ask for 
such help as could be given. 

The Rev. S. Pearson, M. A., moved: 

That this conference, recognising the urgent noed of 

the English-speaking population of North Wales, 
cordially approve of the Society for the Establishment 
and Sustaining of English Congregational churches in 
the northern counties of the Principality, 
He thought that the time was now come when 
people ought to put their shoulders to the wheel, 
and their hands into their pockets, to support this 
movement. | 

The Rev. P. W. Darwron, B. A., seconded the 
resolution, which was supported by the Rev. A. 
Francis, and by Mr. JohN Roserts, J. P., who 
enlarged upon the importance of refraining from 
the uodue multiplication of Nonconformist churches 
in small towns, rege | with approbation the re- 
mark of Mr. Hooke, that they should endeavour 
to enter into a true and evangelical alliance with 
kindred societies, with a view to avoidrivalry. He 
thought the new society had a good claim on the 
Congregational churches of Liverpool, and he hoped 
it would be heartily met. 

The Rev. Joun Tuomas, D. D., in moving areso- 
lution of sympathy with the new society, said they 
had sittings enough for 70 per cent. of the population 
provided by the Nonconformists in North Wales. 

The following resolution was moved by Mr. T. 
MINSHULL (Oswestry), the treasurer of the society, 
seconded by the Rev. J. D. RILET (Holywell), and 
carried by a unanimous vote :— 

That it be an instruction to the executive committee 
to take into their eirly consideration what practical 
steps can be adopted in conjunction with kindred 
societies of the Caleiuistie Methodists and otber 
denominations, to provide adequate accommodation for 
Evglish Nonvonfurmists in North Wales, and yet 
avoid the needless wultiplicity of churches in small 
towns. 

Both the mover and seconder heartily recipro- 
cated Mr. Roberts’ remarks, and the chairman, in 
closing the proceedings, said that the passing of 
the above resolution was to him one of the most 
pleasant features of what had been a deeply-inte- 
resting conference. 

A subscription list to the movement was started 


in the room, the cha rman heading it with 100“. 


„ 
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The Rev. William Hubbard, of Blackburn, has 
accepted the tinanimous call to the pastorate of the 
church worshipping in the Oldham-road Indepen- 
dent Chapel, Manchester, and will commence his 
labours in June. | 

Svtron, Surrkey.—The Rev. Isaac Jacob has re- 
signed his pastorate, to the great regret of his 
people, among whom he has spent twenty-eight 
cast years. Advancing age and failing sight have 
led to this step. Generous contributions have been 
promised for the purchase of an annuity, particulars 
of which will be found in our advertising columns. 

CHRISTIAN EvipEnce Socrety.—A drawing-room 
meeting for gentlemen was held for the Christian 
Fvidence Society on March 20, at the Rev. N. A. 
Garland's vicarage, Tulse-hill. Addresses in ex- 
planation of the society’s objects and works were 

iven by the Rev. P. Barker, secretary, and by the 
Rev, R. B. Girdlestone. An interesting conversa- 
tion ensued. A similar meeting was held rome 
little time previously at Clapham Rectory, when 
the Rev. W. A. Bowyer took the chair, an! 
addresses were delivered by Bishop Claughton and 
the Rev. W. Arthur, as well as Gy the Revs. R. 
B. Girdlestone, and P. Barker. On both occasions 
much sympathy was expressed with the important 
objects which the Christian Evidence Society has 
in view; the sympathy taking also the practical 
form of contributions towards the society’s funds. 

Mr. SpurGeon’s Sons —A service of sacred song 
was held at Battersea last week to aid a scheme for 
erecting a new place of worship in Chatham-road, 
Wandsworth, which it is proposed to build for 
Messrs. Charles and Thomas Spurgeon, sons of the 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. For some time past eer- 
vices have been held by the sons of Mr. Spurgeon 
in a small tenement capable of holding only about 
seventy or eighty persons, and who have for some 
time n collecting subscriptions in aid of the 
building fund, and by this means, in addition to a 
sum of 100/. down, and a quarterly subscription of 
10/1. proffered by a lady, the sum of 540/, has been 
already raised. One of the young men bids fair to 
become distinguished as a pulpit orator. He hata 
remarkable power of pathos, and has also inherited 
a large amount of his father’s gift of humour. 

DERRT.— The winter session of the Young Men's 
Literary Society connected with Victoria-street 
Church, Derby, was brought to a close on Thurs- 
day evening, March 15, by a remarkably successful 
conversazione. The large lecture-room of the church 
was beautifully decorated, the walls being ccvered 
with pictures and other works of art kindly lent 
by friends. In different parts of the room tables 
were arranged, on which were exhibited scientific 
apparatus, models of machinery, specimens of 
Derby manufactures, fossils found in the caverns 
of Derby, Ko., &c. The Mayor of Derby (W. Hig- 
ginbottom, Esq.), presided, and the following sang 
tlemen took part in the proceedings :—The Rev. 
Dr. Falding, Principal of Rotherham College; Mr. 
Dennis Coyle, B.A., B.Sc., headmaster of the 
Derby School of Science; Mr. Heath, of the 
museum ; the Rev. W. Crosbie, M.A., LL B., pre- 
sident of the society ; Mr. Thomas Hall, editor of 
the Derby and Chesterfield Reporter, and others. 
During the evening there were intervals for scien- 
tific experiments, for brief explanations of the 
various objects of interest, for musical perform- 
ances, and for refreshments. The lecture-room 
was crowded, and all felt that the evening’s enter- 
tainment was one of much enjoyment and intel- 
lectual profit. 

THe BuTcHers’ FEsTIVAL AT THE METROPOLITAN 
TABERNACLE. — The twelfvh annual gathering of the 
master and workmen butchers of the metropolis, 
on the invitation of Mr. and Mrs. H. Varley, took 
eo on Tuesday evening at the Metropolitan 

abernacle. The company assembled at four p.m. 
to the number of 2.000, of whom 400 were master 
butchers, and the remainder servants. In addition 
to this sig sy | assemblage hundreds surrounded 
the doors, for whom there was no space left inside. 
Tea was served in the vestry and schoolrooms, 
respectively for the masters and men ; and that it 
was no lenten fare may be inferred from the statistics 
of the commissariat. To 1,330 Ibs. of cooked beef 
were added 696 Ibs. of ditto pork, with bread and 
cake in suitable proportion. Any attempt to com- 
pute the number of cups of tea served and consumed 
would be out of the question. After tea the boys 
of Mr. Spurgeon’s Orphanage assembled on the 
platform, and rang some well-selected part music. 
At half-past six the Karl of Shaftesbury took his 
seat on the platform, avd the more important 

rtion of the proceedings were opened with a 

ymn, and a re by the Rev. Mr. Charlesworth, 
alter which Mr. Varley addressed a few words to 
the meeting. He regretted the absence of Mr. 
C. H. Spurgeon on account of severe indisposition, 
and suggested that some member of the assemblage 
should go to the nearest telegraph office and rend a 
message of sympathy to their beloved friend. The 
anniversary which they were then met to celebrate, 
was celebrated first in Notting-hill twelve years 
ago, when only twenty-seven working butchers 
attended, and its growth and success might be esti- 
mated from the fact that considerably upwards of 
2.000 butchers—masters and men—were at that 
moment assembled. within the walls of the 
Tabernacle. Mr. Varley proceeded to — 

ing 


and drunkenness, telling the assembled 


and after a second address by Mr. Varley the pro- 
ceedi rminated with the usual votes of thanks. 
A blind lady, Miss Honey, sang with much sweet- 
ness and expression several hymns in the course of 
the evening. 

Cnuncn News FrRoM THE Unrreo STatrs.— 
The American correspondent of a contemporary 
writes as follows :—“ We seem to be gradually re- 
ducing religion here to a mere matter of money. In 
one church in Boston the seats are let for single 
services or for the two services on the same day at a 
reduction, a gradual rate of charge being made 
according to the position of the seate. Tickets are 
sold in various shops, notably music shops, and it 
need hardly be said that music is a special attrac- 
tion. The slow growth of Episcopalianism in this 
country causes some concern t) that denomination, 
and as preaching is not a special feature some of 
their ministers are resorting to other means to 
attract congregations. In St. Louis we read that 
the Rev. Dr. Berkely, rector of St. Peter's Epis- 
copal Church, gives readings of poetical selections 
on Sunday forenoons, i: terspersed with anthems by 
the choir. Que Sabbath he reai The Leper,’ by 
N. P. Willis, and another Sabbath Thanatopsis,’ 
by William C. Bryant. The rector is a fine elocu 
tionist, and the entertainment is proving attractive. 
Another rector in the same eity preached a sermon 
on ‘Daniel Deronda.’ Church debt is enormous 
here, and is attracting considerable attention, The 
Methodist churches in New York have just held a 
conference in regard to the financial condition of 
several of their number. After a full and free ex- 
pression of opinion, and the position of all the 
churches being examined into, they determined to 
make common cause aud raise sufficient funds to 
eee free them of debt. It is an excellent 
example to the other denominations, which it is 
hoped may be followed. It is calculated that the 
total church debt in the city of New York at the 
present time is not less than 400, 000“. The interest 
account is felt to be a grievous burden. The cur- 
rent is beginning to run in favour of cheap churches. 
Choirs also are n to be less costly. It will 
be an easier and'a better time for ministers when 
they no longer are expected to let pews at a price 
sufficient to keep the interest on the mortgage 
down, and the expensive choir up.“ Mr. Beecher, 
the New York Tribune says, is on a lecturing tour 
in Illinois, Everywhere he is greeted by tremen- 
dous applause, and almost every class and condition 
of people flock nightly to hear him. In some of the 
cities where he has lectured, public schools have 
been dismissed, thus affording teachers and pupils 
an opportunity of hearing him. 

Lonpon Missionary Socrery. — Tot New 
TANGANYIKA Mission.—On Monday night a large 
meeting assembled in the Memorial Hall, Farring- 
| don-street, London, in connection with the New 
Mission to Lake Tanganyika. The proposal to 
commence this mission was made by Mr. R. 
Arthington, of Leeds, who had paid much attention 
to the information furnished by such distinguished 
travellers as Livingstone, Stanley, and Cameron, 
aud who offered 5 000“. in aid of the movement. 
The directors of the London Missionary Society 
entertained the idea suggested by Mr. Arthington, 
and the society is now sending out four missionaries 
to Ujiji. Mr. W. H. Willans occupied the chair, 
and there were present on the platform repre- 
sentatives from several churches, including Dr. 
Mullens, Dr. Moffat, Dr. Wilson, Rev. G. T. Perks 
(ex-President of the Wesleyan Conference), Sir 
Charles Reed, Mr. Edward H. Jones, Mr. R. 
Robinson, &c., &. The Chairman, in opening the 
R said be was glad that so many people 

ad come together to express their sympathy. with 
the new mission, and to dohonour to those who 
were worthy of it. They were all there to show 
their sympathy with the young friends who were 
about to dedicate themselves to a great work, and 
to assure them that they would be helped in their 
arduous labours. The new missionaries would feel 
that a deep interest was taken not ovly in them- 
selves, but in those they left behind them. The 
Chairman then referred to the circumstances under 
which the mission was commenced. He rejoiced 
that the idea was given to them by a Yorkshire- 
man, and that the largest contribution had been 
given by a Yorkshireman. He was sure the object 
of the mission would command the sympatby of all 
the Churches, and that the men who were about to 
go to Central Africa would be sustained Ly 
the prayers as well as the contributions of the 
Churches. (Cheers.) Dr. Mullens then ex- 
plained the nature of the new mission. He 
said that no scheme in connection with the 
London Missionary Society bad excited a deeper 
interest. They had looked at the last jvurnals of 
Livingstone, giving sad pictures of the slave-trade ; 
they had been interested in the wonderful journey 
of Captain Cameron, also revealing the evils of the 
slave-trade. Tbese thivgs had led them to believe 
that there was no real cure for the abominable 
treflic except in the Gospel. Five years ago they 
knew almost nothing of Central Africa; but as the 
information came from travellers revealing the sad 
condition of the country, the Churches took up the 
matter. The Presbyterian Churches in Scotland 
had led the way, and had succeedea admirably. 
The Church Missionary Society had also set them a 


noble example. The London Missionary Society 


utchers could no longer withhold co-operating with the 


vigour. The Rev. G. T. Perks said he belonged 
to the Methodist Mission .ry Society, and was there 
to wish all success to the new mission in Central 
Africa. He had recently paid a visit to that coun- 
try, and he was quite satisfied from personal obser- 
vation that the Gospel was a decided success in 
that land. He believed the new mission would 
prove a fruitful source of good. (Cheers.) The 
missionaries who are about to proceed to Africa— 
the Revs. Roger Price, J. B. Thom „M. Hare, 
and A. W. Dodgshun—all briefly addressed the 
meeting. The doxology having been sung, Dr. 
3 pronounced the benediction, and the meeting 
closed. 

Loxpon Misstonary Society.—The friends of 
this society will be glad to learn that the directors 
have made the following satisfactory arrangements 
for the forthcoming anniversary. The morning 
sermon at Christ Church, Westminster-road (New 
Surrey Chapel) will, Providence permitting, be 
preached by the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, and the 
evening sermon at Westminster Chapel, by the 
Rev. Newman Hall, LL.B. The annual meeting at 
Exeter Hall will be presided over by the Earl of 
eNorthbrook (late Governor-General of India), and 
the speakers will be the Revs. Dr. McEwan, of 
Clapham ; W. M. Statham, of Canonbury ; H. H. 
Fowler, Keq., of Wolverhampton, and ‘missionaries 
of the society. | 


MR. GLADSTONE ON PREACHING, 


The adjourned conference on The Relations of 
the Pew and Pulpit” was resumed at the City 
Temple after the usual Thursday morning service, 
Dr. Parker presiding. The presence of Mr. Glad- 
stone seated on Dr. Parker's right hand, was an 
agreeable surprise to at least two-thirds of the 
assembly. The earnestness of the debate did not 
slacken, however, and several speakers in turn gave 
utterance to opinions on the subject which has, of 
late, laid forcible hold on the public mind. The 
last of the general speakers was Ned Wright, whose 
argument was that, as he himself had been brought 
to repentance by the exhortations of an illiterate 
working man, so all that is necessary from a 
preacher is homely force of eloquence in proclaiming 
the truths of the Gospel. After Ned Wright, the 
audience began to grow impatient, and to call for 
Mr. Gladstone, who, on rising at the clairman’s 
request, was saluted with three distinct rounds of 
cheering, every person present standing up and 
waving a handkerchief or a hat. A perfect and 
profound silence having succeeded to this enthu- 
siastic outburst, 

Mr. GLADSTONE said that his main or only pur- 
pose in rising to say a few words was that he might 
convey to all present his t sympathy and 
respect for meetings of this kind. He went on to 
N in earnest language of the common union for 
the attainment of a great and mighty uaction which 
must depend on the matter produced by the 
preacher. This matter should be the preaching of 
Christ ; and not alone of His and His work, 
but of His character, His life, His simple and yet 
unfathomable sayings. As long as 3, years ago, 
— the — of ge ancient * from whom — 

ave still much to learn, their great t, who 
chronicled in undying verse the deste’ of arms, 
laid even greater value on the word that 
proceeded from the mouths of men than on the 
sword in their hands. That was indeed the it 
of the people and of the time. He concu in 
what had fallen from the lips of the reverend pastor 
now sitting in the chair and from Mr. Sa ; 
that the fault of an imperfect sympathy was often 
with the hearers, and that the pulpit got less than 
justice from the pew. The real cause of the com- 

laints that 14 is common · might 
a found, he thought, in the want healthy 
appetite for the words spoken. Gray, a me who 
never wrote anything that was not sweet, most 
sweetly described the feelings of an invalid on first 
emerging from his sick room, 

The common air, the sun, the skies, 
To bim were opening paradise. 

It was not because these things were more in them- 
selves to him than to others, but because the stern 
lesson of deprivation had taught him their value. 
Mr. Gladstone proceeded to enforce the theory that 
in the pew, no Jess than in the pulpit, there must 
be earnestness and desire of heart before eloquent 
teaching can be of real service ; and he quoted in 
illustration the couplet of George Herbert 

The worst have something good; if all want sense, 

God takes a text and preaches patience, 


Having forcibly shown the need of a desire 
in the congregation to receive as well as the 
need of ability in the preacher to bestow, 
Mr. Gladstone spoke of the preparation which 
the latter should undergo before attempting to 
reach the hearts of his hearers. He next took 
up the subject of peculiarities, and bandled it with 
the greatest felicity, arguing that, — some 
peculiarities in a 12 may want modifying, it 
would not be well that they should altogether 
disappear. As in every face worth wearing there 
is some marked individuality, so in every orator’s 
mapper there should be a distinctiveness to stamp 
it as bis own. In this part of Mr. Gladstone s 


address he seemed positively to draw his large 
audience closer to him, as they listened, with faces 


that the total abstainers in their trade would work | other Churches in seeking the evangelisation of lit up by an expression of the utmost interest, to 
the drunkards ‘‘clean over the block.” This trade Central Africa, and what they were vow attempt- his descriptions of different orators he bad heard 


allusion was received with immense A by the 
meeting. Other speakers, including Mr. J. Spur - 
geon, and Messrg. Gibson and M Call, followed, 


society take up a pow scheme wit 


ing was 


Arthington. He had never t een the directors of the 


ing out the proposal of Mr. 


h more spirit aud | 


in his long career. First, he of Dr. Newman, 
at Oxford, when he belov what might now be 


considered the Low Church party. Taken to pieces, 
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the manner of Dr. Newman would have been found 
to consist of peculiarities, not one of which could 
be deemed attractive. His voice was inflexible, he 
was perfectly without action in the pulpit, his 
sermons were all read, and in reading them he kept 
his eyes continually fixed on the book. But there 
was that in him which charmed all hearts and ears, 
and by his gentle force he drew around him the 
flower of the Oxford youth. Next Mr. Gladstone 
spoke of a very different man—Dr. Chalmers. I 
am, said the right hon. gentleman, Scotch in blood ; 
I love most things Scotch, and not Jeast the Scotch 
accent ; but 1 did not love the Scotch accent of Dr. 
Chalmers. And yet I would not have missed it, 
for it was so truly and unaffectedly a part of the man. 
The next and last great example of oratory cited 
by Mr. Gladstone was chosen from the House of 
‘Commons, and in naming Sheil he said : I am afraid 
big few of those who are here can remember him ; 
and if you have not Sheil in your minds as he was 
and as he spoke, I must wholly despair of * 
his voice to anything ever heard. But if you wil 

imagine the cracked sound of an old battered tin 
kettle, knocked first on this side and then on 
that, you will perhaps have the nearest 
possible idea of the voice of Sheil. Haviog 
spoken of this great Parliamentary orator's 
brilliant force of eloquence, and declared that, 

though thirty-five years had elapsed since hearing 
him, bis presence and tone were as distinctly me- 
morable as if they were things of yesterday, Mr. 

Gladstone said he would not longer trespass on the 
time of the meeting, but would merely declare his 
belief that any strangeness of manner such as he 
had instanced was infinitely to be preferred to con- 
ventionality. He wet his hearers would not 
misunderstand him if he said there was a slang of 
religion—a brogue and a vulgarity—as well as of 
all worldly speech. On concluding, Mr. Glad- 
stone was again loudly and heartily cheered ; as 
indeed he had been at many periods of his address. 

The Rev. S. Minton, of the Established Church, 
moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Gladstone; and this 
being put from the chair by Dr. Parker, was carried 
with acclamation, the whole assembly rising and 
renewing their cheers and wavings of handkerchiefs. 
Mr, Gladstone, in responding to this tribute, said 
he had never recvived more generous consideration 
from any community than from the Nonconformists 
of The right hon. gentleman then re- 
tired, and the meeting was dissolved. 

In a subsequent letter to the Times Dr. Parker 
remarks :—‘‘ Allow me to say that the conferences 
held from time to time in this building are abso- 
— 14.3 ; they are attended by 
members of nearly every Christian communion, and 
no ecclesiastical conditions are required either in 
hearers or speakers. My hope in arranging for 
future conferences is to bring together men holding 
widely different views, who are yet willing to dis- 
cover and enlarge such common ground in faith and 
work as may have escaped the ravages of sectarian 
controversy.” 


Correspondence. 


— 
THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Dear Six, — There is so much in the tone of your 
article on Mr. Chamberlain’s Motion in which all 
temperance reformers must concur, that an apology 
seems almost necessary in soliciting a short space 
for a comment on the passage relating to the Par- 
missive Bill. I will not enter in the larger ques- 
tion of the ‘relative merits of the Gothenburg 
scheme and the Permissive Bill, but would re- 
strict myself at this time to the special advantage 
which you think the former would possess, were 
the latter in actual operation. This is briefly to 
the effect that, under the Gothenburg plan, the 
discontented part of the public could not unite 
with the traders who would have been bought out, 
while under the latter the interests of the dis- 
contented portion of the public and of the traders 
would be identical.” So far as concerns the diffi- 
culiy of getting eithor of the schemes adopted 
(without any compensation clauses in the Permis- 
siye Bill), it will be readily admitted that the 
traders would be more earnest in opposing the 
plan of Sir Wilfrid Lawson than that of Mr. 
Chamberlain; but if, as the context seems to 
show, the reference is to the state of affairs after 
the adoption of one plan and the other in two 
separate places, it is enough to reply, that the 
adoption of the Permissive Avt would as com- 
pletely blot out the traders in strong drink, as 
traders, as would the adoption of the Gothen- 
burg arrangement. In either case those who 


had been traders would cease, to be so, and would 
merge into the discontented residue of the general 


on. 

I may add that it is not provided in the Permis- 
sive Bill that the vote should be taken every three 
years. As the clause now stands, it is only after 

. the first three years that it would be legal to raise 
again the main question, which would be decided 
by a majority vote. In considering the probabili- 


— 


ties of an adoption of either plan, adequate stress 
ought to be laid upon the vehement aversion 
which, upon moral grounds, great numbers of 
persons, abstainers and non-abstainers, would feel, 
to becoming municipally partners in the Liquor 
Traffic, or entrusting its administration to the 
members of town councils. With vast numbers 
of the best citizens, the ccrrupt influences which 
have ever been associated with the Liquor Traffic, 
would form an insuperable reason against sharing 
in its management themselves. 
I am, sincerely yours, 

DAWSON BURNS. 

United Kingdom Alliance, 52, Parliament-sireet, 
S.W., March 26, 1877. 


NONCONFORMIST DAY-SCHOOLS AND 
NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of the Nunconſormist. 


SIR, —I ask your help to call attention to a most 
important matter affecting the interests of our 
Nonconformist schools in the small towns and 
villages of the country. 

It is generally known that under the Education 
Act (1876) no employer of labour will be allowed to 
engage in his service any lad who cannot produce a 
certificate of attendance at school or of proficiency 
in elementary education. But it may not be known 
that no school which does not receive Government 
inspection, and is not certified as efficient, can 
give such certificate. Our day-schools (not re- 
ceiving Government aid) have a hard enough time 
of it as it is, and it is certain that if they, not being 
qualified to give these labour certificates, have 
henceforth to compete with the rival national 
schools which are so qualified, their position will 
be simply desperate. 

Now, Sir, by the late Minute of the Education 
Department it appears (1) that all schools which 
are not now public elementary echools, and not, 
therefore, in receipt of grants from Goverament, 
may receive such inspection as will qualify them for 
giving labour certifieates, and (2) that increased 
facilities are to be given to the teachers in these 
schoole for obtaining certificates for themselves, 
and, therefore, to the managers for obtaining pecu- 
niary aid from Government. 

The extension of the plan of appropriating public 
funds to irresponsible persons is very objectionable, 
and must one day give place to a sounder system. 
Meantime, we cannot afford to let our excellent 
friend the enemy” enjoy all the advantages of the 
situation. At the very least no time should be lost 
on the part of the managers of Nonconformist 
schools in making application to the Education 
Department, Whitehall, for Government inspection, 
with a view to the schools being certified as 
‘* efficient.” Every effort, too, should be made to 
conform to the requirements of the inspector, for it 
may be accepted as a sure word of prophecy that 
every school which remains unqualified to give labour 
certificates will soon have to be shut up. 

Whilst writing on this subject, let me urge that 
Nonconformists in every county should unite to 
defeat the sectarianism which this Education Act 
is fitted, if not designed, topromote. In the county 
of Wilts we have started an organisation which is 
taking measures to place in the hands of all 
parents concerned very plain instructions as to— 

1. The choice of school, which is left open to 
them even when the guardians pay the fees. 

2. The use of the Conscience Clause. 

3. The fact that attendance at the national 
sehool in no way involves attendance at church or 
the Church Sunday-school. 

In this paper to parents we beg that any instance 
of oppression or marked favouritism may be 
instantly reported to us that we may deal with it. 
It is also intended to correspond with all the Non- 
conformist ministers, or other leaders in the villages, 
begging them— : 

1. To visit the homes of their people with the 
distinct view of ascertaining what the parents are 
doing in regard to this matter, 

2. To urge these parents to inform them or us of 
any case of illegality or petty persecution. 

3. To consider whether a British or Noncon- 
formist school éould be maintained in the parish or 
district. 

4. To establish a united local committee of 
observation to watch and report to us. 

I venture to think, Sir, that this step, in which 
Baptiste, Independents, Wesleyans, Primitive 
Methodists, United Methodists, Free Churchmen, 
and General Baptists have all united, is worthy of 
imitation in other counties. Beaten in the House 


of Commons, we may yet make a good fight of it 
| in the parishes. We can put arms of defence into 
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the hands of our Nonconformist parents, and, what 
is of at least equal importance, we can show to 
those whose heart is the heart of proselytism, and 
whose right hand wields the weapon of a partia 
Parliamentary measure, that they will have to deal 
not only with the hinds of the village, but with 
gentlemen who are determined that all cases of 
oppressicn shall be dragged into the light of day, 
and receive the just punishment of public indig. 
nation.. 


I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 


WM. CLARKSON, 
Salisbury. 
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SKETCHES FROM THE GALLERY. 


HovsE or Commons, Monday Night. 


At a time when it appeared probable that the 
first section of the Session would pass over without 
swords being drawn in the House of Commons on 
the Eastern Question, Mr. Fawcett came to the 
front with a notice of motion. This bappened on 
Friday night, and gave rise to one of the most 
remarkable complications known in recent Parlia- 
mentary history. Mr. Fawcett had drawn up his 
motion with great skill. He had, in fact, taken 
out of the Blue-book various phrases used by Lord 
Derby in addressing Sir Henry Elliot, and had 
supplemented them by speeches delivered by other 
members.of the Government. He thus made up a 
resolution which it might be supposed would be 
absolutely unexceptionable—at least as far as the 
Ministry were concerned. But Mr. Fawcett’s 
intention did not go further than placing the motion 
on the paper of the House. If he had had other 
intentions he did not see any probability of its 
being realised. Nobody on the Opposition side 
wanted the motion to be submitted to the test of a 
division ; and it was, under ordinary circumstances, 
and supposing the Government went their usual 
way, impossible that such an amendment should 
reach the point of a division. 


The position rested upon technicalities; but 
they are possible of easy explanation. On Friday 
nights ia the House of Commons the main ques- 
tion is nearly always ‘‘that the House resolve 
On this resolu- 
tion private members who have grievances usually 
tack on a string of notices of motion, which assume 
the form of amendments to the main question. Of 
course there can be only one division (supposing 
the House agrees to negative an amendment) and 
though the succeeding notices may be discussed, 
they may not bedivided upon. Thus on Friday the 
first notice of motion of amendment stood in the 
name of Sir Charles Dilke and arged the desira- 
bility of extending the hours of polling in boroughs, 
In the ordinary course of events the Speaker might 
have put from the chair the question and the 
amendment. The amendment being opposed by 
the Government would have been negatived, and 
the House would have resolved to go into com- 
mittee of supply. In this ordinary case the other 
notices of motion could be talked about, but they 
could not be divided on. 

It is necessary to explain this in order to under- 
stand what followed. Sir Charles Dilke having 
moved his amendment, the Government, contrary to 
natural expectation, accepted it, with some altera- 
tion, and, when put from the chair, it was agreed 
to; the motion for going into committee of supply 
being consequently negatived. This move altogether 
changed the aspect of affairs with respest to Mr. 
Fawcett’s motion. The question of going into com- 
mittee of supply had to be put de novo, and Mr. 
Fawcett’s motion now appeared as an amendment, 
occupying precisely the same position as Sir Charles 
Dilke’s had done earlier in the evening. This was 
a swift move, which altogether disconcerted the 
Opposition. They, or some of them, had no objec- 
tion to talk on the subject ; but the leader of the 
party, with the approval of nearly every member 
on the left of the Speaker, agreed that the time 
was not opportune for forcing the House to an ex- 
pression of opinion. But it was clear that the 
Government, taking advantage of this hesitancy and 
doubt, had determined to force the hand of the 
Opposition. The only way to get out of the diffi- 
culty would have been for Mr. Fawcett not to move 
his amendment. But anyone who knows the hon. 
member for Hackney need not be told that that 
was not a likely event. Mr. Faweett made his 
speech, moved his amendment, and the issue was 
before the House. 

The Ministerialists were jubilant, whilst the 
Opposition were fluttered and disheartened. There 
seemed only one thing to be done by the respon- 
sible leaders of the party, and that the Marquis of 


| Hartington did, with the approval of his colleagues 
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on the front Opposition bench. He rose and 
pointed out the altered position of affairs, dwelling 
in atone of grave sarcasm—which he sometimes 
successfully assumes—upon the unexpected conces- 
sion to Sir Charles Dilke. He concluded by stating 
that, for his own part, he was not able to vote for 
the resolution, and was still less able to oppose it, 
and that, therefore, he should abstain from voting. 
This was a declaration which, made by anybody 
else on the Liberal side, would have been hailed 
with ironical cheers by the Ministerialists. But 
the Marquis of Hartington holds a peculiar position 
in the House, being the heir presumptive to a 
dukedom, and, therefore, much respect is shown 
for him amongst good Conservatives. Mr. Disraeli 
always treated the noble lord with a certain marked 
deference, which he never paid to anybody else on 
the front Opposition bench. This legacy of respect 


has been accepted by Sir Stafford Northcote, who 
sets a good example which his own followers are, 
willing enough to accept. Accordingly, Lord 
Hartington was let off pretty easily, notwithstand- 
ing the boisterous good-humour that for the moment 
obtained amongst the Conservatives. 

The Marquis of Hartington carried out his 
programme, and was himself followed out by every 
member of the front Opposition bench, and by 
nearly every gentleman on the seats immediately 
behind. But before the question was put, there 
was a long interval of speech-making, lightened 
up by an oration from Mr. Gladstone. The right 
hon. gentleman had come down prepared to make a 
speech, but under other circumstances. The fact 
is, he was chafing under the supposed check at the 
hands of Mr. Gathorne Hardy on the memorable 
occasion when Mr. Chaplin distinguished himself. 
Regarding Mr. Fawcett’s motion as it was described 
by Sir Stafford Northcote, in the light of a “‘ peg to 
hang a speech on,” Mr. Gladstone had prepared a 
speech in which he set himself to answer the argu- 
ments of the Secretary for War. He found nothing 
in the altered circumstances to cause him to abandon 
that intention, though it was necessary that he 
should add on some words to meet the peculiar 
position. Then he spoke in reply to Mr. Plunkett, 
who had been put up from the Treasury bench 
irresponsibly to indicate the course the Ministers 
proposed to take. Mr. Plunkett, by exception, 
acquitted himself very ill, and Mr. Gladstone 
frolicked with him in that good-tempered but highly 
dangerous manner in which he sometimes treats his 
opponents. After this came the speech which he 
had prepared, and which proved a weighty argu- 
ment, not only against Mr. Gathorne Hardy’s view 
and the Tripartite Treaty, but against Ministerial 
inaction on the Eastern Question. 

Mr. Gladstone left shortly after making his 
speech. The Marquis of Hartington waited till 
the question was put, when he and others on the 
front Opposition bench left the House. Members 
below the gangway accustomed to fight a losing 
battle remained at their posts, and finally defeated 
the intention of the Government. Sir Stafford 
Northoote, who is too much of a statesman to 
desire the petty triumph of forcing a catch divi- 
sion on a question of foreign policy, would have 
been glad enough to allow Mr. Fawcett to with- 
draw. But men like Sir William Fraser insisted 
upon a full measure of triumph, and there is much 
satisfaction in the reflection that it was not forth- 
coming. There were nearly fourscore of men on the 
Liberal side who were plainly determined, if neces- 
sary to sit up till the boat race, in order to prevent 
the Government from forcing a division on Mr. 
Fawcett’s motion; and in the end they won the 
day—or rather the morning, for it was drawing 
near to three o’clock when the battle was declared 
drawn by the adjournment of the House, 

To-night the House was chiefly occupied with 
the Prisons Bill in committee, the progress of 
which was seriously interrupted by the vagaries of 
Messrs. Parnell, Biggar, and Fay, who seem to 
have entered into a conspiracy against the progress 
of business. Mr. Parnell, following the procedure 
of which Mr. Biggar is the patentee, brought down 
a book, from which he read voluminous extracts— 
Mr. Biggar, meanwhile, sitting beside him and 
jealously watching over him. He was several 
times called to order, a procedure which at length 
so far roused the wrath of Mr. Biggar, that in 
order to secure attention to his friend, he took the 
extreme course of attempting to-count out the 
House. This sort of thing ceases to be amusing 
after it has been proceeding for some hours, and I 
should not wonder if presently some steps were 
agreed upon by which the House would mark its 
sense of the conduct of these two distinguished 
legislators, The only objection to this course 
would be that nothing would place Mr. Biggar and 
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Mr. Parnell higher in the estimation of their 
countrymen than that they should be contemned 
by a Saxon Parliament. 


Imperial Parliament, 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday, Mr. 
Burr moved the second reading of the Land Tenure 
(Ireland) Bill, and the discussion occupied the 
whole of the afternoon. Mr. Henry HIRRERT 
moved the rejection of the bill, and, on a division, 
the numbers were, for the second reading—ayes, 
84; noes, 323. The bill was therefore lost. 


LORD DUDLEY ON THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

In the Lords on Thursday Lord Dup.ey said that 
he should regret if the House separated for the 
Easter recess without some protest being made 
against the engagement about to be entered into 
for the termination of the difficulty which had 
arisen out of the position of affairs in the East. He 
believed the feeling of this country would be 
seriously outraged if anything like the protocol 
which had been publicly talked about were signed. 
He thought the establishment of peace a sec ndary 
consideration, and that the main object should be 
to obtain some guarantee for vhe fair government 
of the Christian subjects of the Porte. He con- 
demned the intention to send Sir H. Elliot back to 
Constantinople, for that ambassador had shown a 
strong feeling in favour of the Turks on more than 
one occasion, and he expressed an opiaion that the 
British fleet went to Besika Bay to give moral sup- 
port to Turkey. He trusted the Government would 
not again enter into negotiations with that country 
until the present complication was satisfactorily 
settled, The Duke of Somersxt thought publio 
notice ought to have been given by Lord Dudley 
that he intended to discuss this question. Lord 
DuDLEY observed that he had given private notice 
to Lord Derby that he had meant to move for 
5 —— connected with the Eastern Question. Lord 

ERBY said it was true Lord Dudley had given him 
notice that he meant to move for certain papers, 
but he had sat down without making any motion 
of the kind, and it did not seem right for any peer 
to attempt to raise a discussion on an Imperial 
question without public notice. He could only say 
that if Lord Dudley was aware of the engagement 
which would be entered into on the Eastern Ques- 
tion, he knew a 1 deal more than Her Majesty's 
Government. The protocol was still under con- 
sideration, but when signed it would not be kept 
a secret from the House or the country. He did 
not think that Sir Henry Elliot ought to have been 
attacked without some previous notice, and all he 
could say was that there never existed a Govern- 
ment servant more industrious or public-spirited 
than Sir Henry Elliot. Lord Barz thought that 
if there was any meaning in the withdrawal of our 
Ambassador from Turkey, it was entirely contra- 
dicted by the proposal to send him back again. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS, 

In the Commons on Thursday the CHAxcRLLOR of 
the EXCHEQUER, in answer to Mr. Forster, said that 
as the Government was of opinion that Her 
Majesty ought to be represented at Constantinople 
by a representative of higher rank than a chargé 
d'affaires, and as Sir H. Elliot was not at present 
able to return to Constantinople, Lord Derby was 
considering what arrangements could be made, but 
he was not yet able to enter into particulars. 

Sir Grokdꝝ CaMPBELL had placed on the paper a 
series of questions, one of which had reference to 
Colonel Baker. As soon as the hon. gentleman 
presented himself to ask his question there rose a 
tremendous shout, which deepened into groans. 
Every time he opened his mouth to address the 
House the groaning was repeated. He was ulti- 
mately permitted to put two questions relating to 
Ministerial information respecting alleged reforms 
introduced by the Turkish Government. The 
CHANCELLOR of the EXcHEQUER protested against the 
practice of asking questions, not for the sake of ac- 
quiring information, but of stating an argument or 
attacking an individual, 

ä THE PRISONS BILL. 

The House subsequently went into committee 
on the Prisons Bill, and the consideration of the 
measure was resumed on the clauses regulatiog 
treatment of untried prisoners which Mr. SHERIDAN 
proposed to add to Clause 20. The tirst provided 
that persons on remand or committed for trial 
shall be subject only to such restraint as is requisite 
to secure their attendance, Mr. Cross, agreei 
with the principle of the clause, preferred that l. 
should be carried out by rules to be made from time 
to time by the Secretary of State and laid before 
Parliament before the Act came into operation. 
He pointed out that he himself had placed on the 

aper a new clause giving such power to the 

tary of State; but it was replied that the 
language of this clause did not contemplate the 
relief of the prisoner from the performance of 
menial duty, on which great stress was laid. 
After a long and at times an animated conversation, 
the clause was negatived by 145 to 108. The two 
other provisions relating to the custody of mon 
pepers, &c., found on the person of prisoners at t 
ime of their arrest, and the free access of counsel 
and attorneys to prisoners before trial, were 
ultimately withdrawn, Mr. Cross undertaking to 
deal with these points in his new rules. Clauses 
up to 31 inclusive were agreed to. Clause 32 was 
atruck out, and on clause 33 an amendment, moved 
by Sir W. BaRTrxLor, to throw onthe Treasury the 
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whole cost of superannuations of prison officials was 
negatived by 220 to fifty-eight, At Clause 36 the 
committee adjourned. | 


THE STORAGE OF WATER AND PREVENTION OF 
FLOODS. 

In the Lords on Friday, on the motion of 
the Duke of RicumMonp and Gorpon, a select 
committee was appointed to inquire into the opera- 
tion of existing statutes in regard to the formation 
of, and proceedings by, commissioners of sewers 
and drainage and navigation boards; also to con- 
sider by what means such bodies might be more 
conveniently and inexpensively constituted, their 
procedure improved, and their powers enlarged, Bo 
as to provide more efficiently for storage of water, 
the prevention of floods, and the discharge of other 
functions appertaining to conservancy boards. 

THE HOURS OF POLLING, 


On Friday, on the motion for going into 
committee of supply, Sie C. DiLKE moved a 
resolution in favour of extending the hours of 

lling at Parliamentary elections in metropo- 
itan boroughs, and also of giving to the re- 
turning officer of other boroughs the power of 
fixing any period of not less than eight hours be- 
tween eight a. m. and oP m. Mr. GorpDon 
seconded the motion. e CHANCELLOR of the 
EXcHEQUER admitted that experience showed the 
necessity of some further extension of the hours 
of polling, and the Government, therefore, would 
not object to the pense of the resolution. But 
he could not assent to all its details—for instance, 
it would be inexpedient to put on the returnin 
officers the responsibility of fixing the hours o 
polling. He suggested that a Select Committee 
should be appointed to consider what alterations 
may be made without inconvenience in the hours 
of polling at Parliamentary and municipal elections 
in the metropolis and other towns. Mr. Ritchie, 
Mr. Rathbone, Mr. Cowen, Mr. J. Holms, Mr. 
Stewart, and Dr. Kenealy made some remarks, ad- 
vising Sir C. Dilke to accept this offer; after which 
Sir C. Dilke’s motion was negatived, and a resolu- 
tion was agreed to for the appointment of a select 
committee. 

MR. FAWCETTI’S RESOLUTION ON THE EASTERN 

QUESTION. 

Mr. Fawcett rose to draw attention to the de- 
spatches of Lord Derby and Lord Salisbury relating 
to the recent Conference, and also to the present con- 
dtion of the people of Bosnia, Bulgaria, and Herze- 
govina, justifying himself at the outset for refusing 
to acquiesce in the policy of silence which had been 
urged on him. Why, he asked, should those who 
had been so outspoken in the country keep silent in 
the House? He wished unreservedly to say that 
as long as he had a seat in the House of Commons 
he should despise himself if he said anything on the 
platform which he had not the courage to say in 
that House. (Hear, hear.) The Government had 
not kept silence. In the midst of negotiations 
which it was said should impose silence on the 
Opposition, the Government had done what caused 
the maximum amount of annoyance and irritation 
to mapy members of that House and to a vast por- 
tion of the English people. Without the smallest 
assurance that Turkey was going to carry out one 
of the reforms necessary to prevent incalculable 
misery on so many of her subjects; before it was 
known whether she was not again going to treat 
our remonstrances with scorn, contempt, derision, 
and without, so far as was known, consulting a 
single European Power with whom we acted 
in concert, our Government, as representing 
England, were the first to announce ostenta- 
tiously that they were going to send back an am- 
—— A to 8 le any ote — had 

pened. (Opposition cheers. ile the : 
— of — 4 — at Batak were 5 
about Constantinople flaunting their decorations 
—(Hear, hear)—and Turkey was treating our 
threats with contempt, we were showing be 
that England, that once high-spirited nation, cou 
afford to let her mandates be disregarded, to accept 
insults, and to renew diplomatic relations with that 
country in the most ostentatious way. (Cheers.) 
Mr. Fawcett referred to numerous in the 
Blue Books to show that successive Government, 
Liberal and Conservative, had been fully aware of 
the misrule of the Porte and the miserable condition 
of its Christian subjects. Passing to the history of 
the Conference, he contended, from the despatches 
of Lord Derby and Lord Salisbury, that the 
Government had committed itself to the policy of 
demanding autonomy for Bosnia and Herzegovina ; 
that it proclaimed mere promises of reform from 
Turkey to be useless, and that guarantees were not 
only absolutely necessary, but that we had also a 
right to demand them. If we were now to shrink 
back into ado-nothing policy, the present would be 
some more than a momentous time in the 
Eastern tion—it would be a momentous time 
in our own history, which subsequent generations 
English humiliation 


Was thet 


were now toplace us. (Cheers. 
** spiri licy” to amount to this, that 
they applauded the Government who, in conjunc- 
tion with all E and 
alarmed before Ottomans of i 
(% h,“ and Hear.) Had the ad vo. 
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cates of a ‘‘spirited foreign policy” retreated 
from it to a doing-nothing policy? The state of 
the distressed provinces now was worse than at any 
former period. Accounts reaching this country 
from a young man from Oxford, who had visited 
that country with praiseworthy devotion, and from 
others, showed that half-starved men, women, and 
children suffering from typhus and smallpox were 
seeking refuge in the clefts of rocks from the cruel 
Government which, as the Eoglish Ministera them- 
selves said, would never reform itself, These 
avcounts were confirmed by a lady whose name 
only need be mentioned Miss Irby—(cheers)— who 
for years had been relieving the distressed Chris- 
tiaus in that unhappy country. (Hear, hear.) The 
Foreign Otfice itself was obliged to admit that the 
accounts in the newspapers were true. The re- 
sponsibility of leaving the Christian populations 
unprotected against the Turks would rest upon 
every single member of Parliament if the Govern- 
ment were permitted to sbrink from this policy. 
Mr. Fawcett concludel by moving a resolution 
declaring tbat any promises of reform made by the 
Porte will be useless without guarantees, and that 
the misrule of the Ottoman Empire will continue 
unless the European Powers obtain some such 
guarantees for improved administration. 
Mr. RyLAnps seconded the motion. 


Lord HartTINGTON observed that, although there 
was a great deal in the speech of Mr. Fawcett in 
which he concurred, and nothing in his resolution 
with which he could not agree, still, as he con- 
sidered the moment inopportune for raising the 
question, he could not give his support to the 
motion. He reminded the House that negotiations 
were still pending, and that, as the Government 
were consequently not in a position either to ex- 
pound or defend their policy, it would be obviously 
premature for the House to pass any judgment upon 
their conduct. Further papers were also promised, 
and until they were produced and the present nego- 
tiations concluded, he could not see his way to 
taking action. Under these circumstances, and as 
he could not vote against the motion, he would 
refrain from taking any part in the division. 

Mr. Pluxxrr also deprecated discussion, but 
threw out the suggestion that, as Mr. Fawcett had 
shown himself to be a man with the courage of his 
a best thing he could do would be to 
challenge the verdict of the Honse by taking a 
division. 

Mr. GLAvsToNE began by commenting on the per- 
plexing inconsistency of Mr. Pluoket’s speech, 
namely, that of deprecating discussion, and at the 
same time inviting a division, and remarked with 
regard to Mr. Fawcett’s motion, that he looked on 
it as intended merely to raise a debate, and could 
not understand why the Government should be 
anxious to take a division on it. He agreed with 
Lord Hartington’s reasons for declining to vote for 
it; for, whatever might be the language of its 
organs, the Government had given no assurance 
that it had abandoned the policy of guarantees and 
had returned to the barren region of promises. 
Neither could he vote for the motion, because it 
did not raise the only question on which he felt 
most disposed to take issue—whether the words of 
Europe should continue to be mere words, More- 
over, there had not been any declaration on the 
part of the Government that they contemplated 
any retrocession from that policy which had 
been laid down in the Conference at Con- 
stantinople. He indignantly repudiated the idea 
that hai been expressed in the House that we 
had nothing to do with the affairs of Turkey or with 
the condition of those Caristian races. He showed 
that we bad deliberateiy deprived the Christians 

of Turkey of the protecturate granted to Russia by 
the Treaty of Kainardjee, 1775, ang further, that 
we had iu 1856 ourselves undertaken that respon- 
sibility slong with the other European Powers. 
His able argument, fouuded on these treaties, com- 
bated the idea that we have no right to exercise 
any interference with the Turkish oppression of her 
Christian subjects. He agreed with many of the 
adverse criticisms passed on the policy of Russia, 
and said that the proof of his consistency in 60 
doing was to be found in the part he took in regard 


incompetence, the very lethargy of the Government 
leaves some scope for the freedom aud comfort of 
human life, It is when resistance arises; it is when 
the tax-gatherer’s oppressions have become intolerable’; 
it is when the Mohammedan Aga of Bosnia iu his pride 
has assumed extraordinary licence; it is when the Pasha 
has so boldly violated the sanctity of the family that 
men are goaded into rebellion. (Hear, bear.) Then it 
is that we arrive at these periods of horror, never to be 
forgotten in the history of mankind. (dear.) For rely 
on it we are not now debating the ques ions, important 
as they may be, of the rank that common'y occupy us 
in this House; we are debating a question whic’ will 
leave its mark on the records of the generation in which 
we live, and will stamp with credit or discredit every 
man who takes a part in it. (Conservative cheers, and 
counter cheers,) Sir, do not let us conceal from our- 
selves this fact, whether the policy of the Government 
has been good or his been bad, whether it has been 
consistent or whether it has been inconsistent —and not 
a word will I say on that at the present time-we 
stand nos, if we stop where we are, worse than 
we did eighteen months ago. (“ Hear, hear,’’) 
from the Opposition.) You cannot have events such as 


that obstinate reballion in Bosnia and in the Herze- 
govint, still less can you have such events as tbat por 
and miserable attempt at rising in enslaved, terrorised, 
dispirited Bulgaria, fol owed by such deeds as no ven- 
bulary given to man can adequately describe. (Hear, 
hear.) You cannot suppose it to be possible, as wen of 
the world and men of sense, that such events can be, 
and then pass away and leave no trace behind. (Oppo- 
sition cheers.) They leave behind the trace of a deep 
and bitter exasperation, and that exasperation is wound 
up to a height scarcely crediole when such eveats as the 
rising in Bulgaria, and the suppression of that rising, 
are followed by proceedings on the part of the Turkish 
Government which I say boldly are marked at every 
stage, at every point, in every principle, io every detail, 
by the exhibition of the ficmest determination to teach 
their people that the agents of that suppres-ion are not 
the monsters and -miscreants that we suppose, but are 
the heroes and the patriots who have eaved their country. 
(Cheers from the Opposition.) That is the lesson 
which the Porte has been teaching her Mohammedan 
subjects, vet 


In conclusion Mr. Gladstone said :— 


I feel we may be approaching a crisis far more 
serious than the murders at Salonica. (Hear.) It may 
be that during the intorval of ten days during which 
this House will practically bein abeyance, the crisis of 
the negotiations may be reached and the sword drawn. 
loan believe, and I am disposed to believe, though | 
have no authority for saying so, or no special meaus of 
judgment, that the influence and the fear of Russian 
armies may do much in these countries, which they are 
likely soon to reach ; but clearly such considerations do 
not touch the Bulgarian districts south of the Balkan, 
which bave been the scene of the greatest horrors, 
where the Mussulman fanativiem has been wound up 
to the highest pitch, and where unhappily, instead of 
being animated by the firm resolution to do and die 
in self-defence, which those horrors would have pro- 
duced in countries that have not been for four cen- 
turies under a tyrannical yoke—(cheers)—we find tbat 
the spirit of the people is depressed to such an extent 
that the power and faculty and even desire of self- 
defence would seem to be almost al'ogether dead. 
I refer to the possible contingency that with the 
best intentions, and with the wisest measures, the 
Government may fail in averting a crisis. If a 
crisis comes, I ask them what is to happen to these 
unfortunate polo of Bulgaria to the south of the 
Balkan. I wish to know whether the Government are 
seriously considering that matter. (Hear, hear.) We 
cannot escape from responsibility. I am not speaking 
now of responsibility as to the political question. 1 
dismiss from my mind altogether i subject of coercion 
or no coercion, of guarantees or no guarautees; but J 


— — 


— 


others at the same side of the House, and observed 
that the leader of the Opposition had pronounced 
the moment inopportune for discussion; but tbat 
the member for vet r had launched the House 
into a wide field of argument and debate which 
could not possibly lead to any practical result. He 
repudiated the charge made by Mr. Gladstone that 
the Government had manceuvred to force a divi- 
sion on Mr. Fawoett's motion. The fact seemed to 
be that the Opposition had hoped to be able to fire 
at the Government at will, without incurring the 
penalty of taking a division. The Government 
would meet the speech of Mr. Gladstone with a 
direct negative, as also the taunts which he threw 
out against the whole of Europe for not plunging 
the world into a sanguivary contest. [t was in- 
tolerable that the Government was to be charged 
with shrinking with terror before the Ottoman 
Empire, because they had endeavoured to save 
Kurope from the consequences of war. He said, in 
conclusion :— 


We are still labouring carnestly, and not without hope 
of a happy golution, to bring about a settlement which 
may really gain the objects we have at heart. But I 
think we sball be most materially impeded in the pro- 
gress of negotiations if we are to proceed with the clog 
hanging about our necks of either a hostile vote of the 
House of Commons, or, which is much more embar- 
rassing, and much m»re to be deprecated, speeches made 
and enforced with all the eloquence and authority of 
those who had so great a right to command the ear of 
the nation—speeches which are to discredit us in the 
eyes of Europe—(cheers) —to weaken ihe voice with which 
this country may speak in the courciJs of Europe— 
(choers)—and the effect of which is, as far as they go, 
to tauut Europe with cowardice or with negligence if 
she endeavours to carry into effect the peaceful work in 
which we are now engaged, (Load cheers.) 


Mr, MrreuxrlL HENRY moved the adjournment 
of the debate, which led to a long conversation on 
the propriety of forcing. the motion to a division. 
Mr, Fawcett offered to withdraw his motion, but 
the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER declined to 
allow this course to be taken, and Lord Har- 
TINGTON, regretting this decision, advised his friends 
to leave the House, so as to deprive the vote of all 
significance.. Ultimately the motion for adjourn- 
ing the debate was negatived by 242 to 71, and 
Sir C. DILKE moved the adjournment of the House, 
which was negatived by 233 to 80. A third 
motion was negatived by 223 to 79; after which 
amid loud cheers from the Ministerial benches, Mr. 
GATHORNE Harpy appeared at the table. Speaking 
in a tone of unusual bitterness, he observed that 
the hon. member for Hackney, who had on former 
occasions of the kind taken to himself so much 
credit for his courage in distinguishing himself from 
his party, now when he found himself in a difficulty 
fell back on the friends whom he had deserted, to 
cover his miserable retreat. The right hon. gentle- 
man concluded with a motion to adjourn the 
House, and a few words followed from Mr. Faw- 
CETT, in which he remarked that Mr. Hardy would 
probably regret, on the following morning, the re- 
marks he had just made. Mr. Becketr DENISON 
now warmly demanded whether sufficient indul- 
N had not been given to the hon. member for 

ackney; but Mr. Fawoett showing no desire to 
continue the discussion further, the Speaker put 
the question. The answer was the instantaneous 
rush from the House of the hundred or so members 
present, after which the House adjourned, without 


say that under circumstances which we have had 
so large a sbare io producing, that for tho lives, the 
property, and the family hovour of the subject races 
of the Porte, we have a great concern, and that what- 
ever we can do, it is our bounden duty to do, to protect 
them. (Cheers. ) 

Mr. BoTLer-JOHNSTONE observed that the spirited 
foreign policy which Mr. Gladstone appeared to 
advocate would be to tack England to the tail of the 
three great military Powers of Europe, aud of France 
and Italy, in order to coerce one single country like 
Turkey. (Hear, hear.) Such was the spirited 
foreign policy which had found an eloquent and 
impassioned advocate in the right hon. gentleman. 
(Hear, hear.) He was afraid that hon. members 
who believed that the Porte would yield to coercion 
counted without their host. (Hear, hear.) For 
his own part he thanked God that there was 
a nation in Europe that had sufficient common- 
sense and spirit not to sign away its independence 
in the face of any efforts or menaces whatever. 
Midhat Pasha, on hearing of the right hon. gentle- 


to the Ciimean war. He repeated that he should 
view with the greatest jealousy and aversion the 
extension of her influence over those races”; but 
he was bound to confers, although with some- 
~— like shame and sorrow, that of the little which 
as 
Powers of Europe, nearly all is due to Russia.” He 
tben passed iu review the services of Russia in 
liberating the Eastern communities, includiog not 
only Wallachia and Moldavia and Servia, but also 
Greece, in whose emancipation he was happy 
say that England had a large sharo, 14 
beneficent actions aud splendid genius of Mr. Can- 
ning, although that great statesman did not live to 
see the consummation of hie work, But the most 
powerful part of Mr, Gladstone’s speech was that 
in which he described the present condition of Tur- 
key as being the scene of augmenting anarchy, 


oppression, and violence. Do not let it be sup- 
f 


posed,” he exclaimed, that the state of things fa | 


urkey now is like the state of things in Turkey 
ten, or eight, or six, or four, or even two yeara 


Ip the ordinary conditicn of Turkey, when there is 
not rebellion and gonflict, he very indolence, the very 


Europe we were six hundred men, when we leave 
| Europe we shall be six hundred men, and the rest 


— 


done for the Christians of Turkey by the 


to 
the 


man's pamphlet, had said. When we came into 


of them would remain in the tombs of their fathers.” 
This mot was repeated for a whole week in Con- 
stantinople as the embodiment in a short and 
pregnant form of the determination of a whole 
ple to die rather than give up their independence. 
otwithstanding the sneers at this Constitution, he 
believed if it was not overthrown by violence from 
without it would be a success. In the course of 
afew years, perhaps, the — two Constitutional 
countries in the world would be England and 
Turkey—(laughter)—for these were the only two 
nations of the Constitutional temper. Old 
statesmen believed that the Ottoman Empire was 
necessary to the British Empire, and looked upon 


coming to a decision on the main question, at 
twenty-five minutes to three o’clock. 

In the House of Lords on Monday, Earl Beau- 
champ occupied the seat on the woolsack, in the 
absence of the Lord Chancellor, and some private 
business was transacte l. The Consolidated Fund 
Bill passed its several stages. 

In the House of Commons several important 
notices of motion with regard to Eastern matters 
were given, and questions answered by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. The House afterwards discussed the 
Prisons Bill in committee, but the consideration of the 
subject was much delayed by the peculiar conduct of 
Mr. Parnell and Mr. Biggar, as described by ourcorre- 
spondent. After Clause 35 Me. Cross proposed to 
add a new clause providing special rules for the 
treatment of unconvicted prisoners, On this a pro- 
longed struggle ensued, in the course of which Mr. 
SHERIDAN moved several amendments, and Mr. 
PARNELL and Mr. BicGar offered many objections. 
Ultimately it was agreed to without alteration. At 
one a.m. progress was reported. 


EEE 


THE LAMBETH BATAS MEETINGS. 


The last of the series of meetings which have 
been held nightly during the winter season at 
the Lambeth Baths, Westminster · road, for the pur- 

se of promoting the cause of temperance, was 
beld on Saturday evening last, and was-numerously 
attended, the large room, which will hold more 
than 2,000 persons, being quite full. Mr. Samuel 
Morley, M. P., occupied the chair. The proceed- 
ings were commenced with prayer, offered up by 
the Rev. Isaac Doxsey, after which the Rev. G. M. 
Murphy, the manager of the meetings, read the 
report, which showed that duriog the season there 
had been 44 temperance meetings, begun and ended 


its territory, its army, and its fleet as part of the 
English territory, army, and fleet. If that Empire 
was destroyed India and Russia would be brought 
face to face. 

Mr. RIAN bs, Sir H. Worrr, and Colonel Mure 
continued the debate. 


with religious services; 32 concerts and entertain- | 
ments given by various friends, 27 lectures, 
readings, and public meetings on various topics, 
and 21 Saturday night meetings for newspaper- 
reading and singing. The sale of pure literature 
and of temperance and religious periodicals had 


—— — 


The CHANcCELLoR of the Excnzquzr remarked | been carried on during the year, with much advan: 
| upon the discursive speech of Mr. Gladstone and of | tage to the cause of truth and godliness, Some 
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50,000 hymns, tracts, and periodicals had been dis- 
tributed. The Chairman said he desired to express 
his thankfulness in connection with the little 
amount of servico which he had rendered in sup- 
ort of this unique enterprise, at being present 
there that evening to review the work of the 
winter. He had the strongest conviction, sup- 
ported by the 1 4 of a large number of 
rsons, that very many homes in that district of 
ndon had been — Bre and happier in con- 
sequence of the warm sympathy of Christian friends 
who carried on this work; and one of the most 
gratifying features of the undertaking was that 
some of the most earnest workers were to 
be found among the class who had already 
benefited by it. He was exceedingly dis- 
satisfied with the present condition of the drink 
traffic. Within six years the people had spent 
on alcoholic 1 an amount of money which 
would have sufficed to pay off the National Debt. 
Besides affording opportunities of discussing this 
pressing domestic question, the Saturday evening 
meetings, which were devoted to newspaper 
readings, were useful in calling attention to the 
political questions of the day. The Earl of 
Shaftesbury, who was enthusiastically received, 
spoke of the great improvement which had taken 
place among the working people since he first knew 
them and began to interest himself on their behalf. 
There was no country on earth that offered so 
much to her sons as England, provided that they 
were sober and industrious. At the conclusion of 
his lordship’s address a vote of thanks was passed 
to him, and he left the meeting amid cheers. 
The Rev. I. Doxsey, Mr. J. M. Cook, Mr. Andrew 
Dunn, Mr. J. Hudson, Mr. J. Inwards, and Mr. 8. 
Insull also addressed the meeting in support of 
total abstinence principles, the speeches being 
interspersed with singing by the people and by a 
trained choir of the Borough-road Congregational 
Chapel, by recitations, and by a performance on 
the concertina by Mr. Thomas, which was much 
applauded, and a hearty vote of thanks to the 
chairman brought the proceedings to a close. 


Epitome of Reb. 


The Qucen and Princess Beatrice attended 
Divine service on Sunday in the private chapel at 
Windsor. The Rev. Professor Lightfoot, D.D., 
Canon of St. Paul’s, preached. 

Her Majesty, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, 
will leave Windsor Castle to-day for Osborne, and 
will remain in the Isle of Wight for a few weeks, 
and about the middle of May will visit Balmoral. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales were to have 
left on Saturday for the Mediterranean, but the 
journey is postponed in comsequence of the slight 
illness of the Prince, whose general health is, how- 
ever, reported to be excellent. They hope to leave 
before the close of the week. 

It is announced that the Queen will hold Drawing 
Rooms at R Palace on Tuesday, May 1, 
and Thursday, May 3, at three o'clock ; and that 
the Prince of Wales will hold Levées at St. James’s 
Palace on May 7 and June 2. 

A Cabinet Council was held in Downing-street 
on Friday, when all the Ministers were present, 
On Saturday, the Earl of Beaconsfield left London 
for Hughenden Manor, for the Easter recess. The 
noble lord has not left London since the middle of 
October. . 

The death is announced of Mrs. Caroline 
Chisholm, who was known as ‘‘the emigrants’ 
friend.” It was during a visit to Australia for the 
benefit of her husband’s health that her sym- 
pathies were enlisted for the suffering emigrants. 
The rest of her life was devoted to their cause. 

In reply to a resolution on the Eastern Question, 
passed ata Liberal meeting at Burnley, Mr. Gled- 
stone writes that he may be relied upon to persevere 
in the matter, as he is convinced that the majority 
of the people think as they did last autumn respect- 
ing the Eastern horrors, for which he fears England 
is becoming seriously responsible. 

Dr. Schliemann gave an interesting account of 
his discoveries at Mycene, at a meeting of the 
Antiquarian Society, which was held on Thursday 
evening. He received a hearty welcome from a 
number of distinguished visitors, Mr. Gladstone 
taking the opportunity of paying a high tribute to 
the work of Dr. Schliemann, and to the assistance 
which he has received from Mrs. Schliemann. 
Amongst those present was Mr. Alfred Tennyson. 

On Wednesday, at Aberdeen, Mr. Thos. Edward, 
the Banff naturalist, was presented with a public 
testimonial in presence of a large and influential 
assemblage. The presentation consisted of 333 
sovereigns, which were enclosed in a neat olive wood 
casket. 

We are glad to learn that the stropg opposition 
of the bankers, merchants, and young men, through 
the instrumentality of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, to the licensing of the vaults under the 
Royal Exchange, has been completely successful. 

he governors of Owens College, Manchester, 
have decided to apply to Parliament for a University 
charter. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer will make his 
financial statement on Thursday, the 12th of April. 

On Sunday morning a very serious ident 
occurred to the night express from Edinburgh at 
the Morpeth station on the North-Eastern Railway, 
where the engine ran off the rails. Five persons 


were killed and eight others more or less gravel 
injured, 8 * * 


Shortly after ten o’clock on Saturday night 2 
fire broke out in the bakery and flour warehouse 
attached to the Coldbath - fields House of Cor- 
rection. Great alarm was felt by the prisoners, 
some 2,000 in number, but none of them were 
injured, orders having been promptly given and 
executed for the removal of all whose cells were 
in proximity with the burning portion of the 
premises. 

It is proposed to raise a subscription for Mr. 
John Frost, the famous Chartist leader, who 
is still living near Bristol. He is in his ninety-third 

ear. 

During the last week there was an improvement 
in the supply of American fresh beef and mutton 
when compared with the previous week’s arrivals. 
The quantity that reached Liverpool was 6,742 
quarters of beef and 1,152 dead sheep. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. Walter 
Bagehot, the editor of the Hconomist, which took 
place on Saturday. Mr. Bagehot was in the fifty- 
secoud year of his age. His name has been best 
known in connection with journalism, his many 
contributions to which were always marked by 
freshness of thought and incisiveness of style. Mr. 
Bagehot contributed many thoughtful essays on 
very diverse subjects to several magazines and 
reviews, such as the National Review and the Fort. 
nightly Review. He wrote several works, of which 
the chief was his ingenious book on The English 
Constitution.“ Mr. Bagehot, we may add, was 
married to a daughter of the late Mr. James Wilson, 
founder of the Hconomist and formerly Finance 
Minister in India. 

The Portsmouth Liberal Association have invited 
the Hon. G. C. Brodrick to allow himself to be 
nominated as the Liberal candidate at the next 
election for the borough. 

Mr. George Melly, of Liverpool, who represented 
Stoke-on-Trent from 1868 to 1875, has consented 
to allow himself to be nominated for selection. A 
local gentleman, Mr. William Woodall, of Burslem, 
has also consented to be nominated, and the Liberals 
of Stoke are sanguine that they will at the next 
general election win both seats. | 

The Cambridge Classical Tripos List was pub- 
lished yesterday. Mr. James Edward Cowell 
Welldon, of King’s College, is the senior classic ; 
Mr. John Archibald Starkey, of Christ's College, is 
the second; and Mr. Dyson, of John’s College, is 
the third. 

On Monday the Lord Mayor presided over a pub- 
lic meeting at the Mansion House, convened for 
the purpose of affirming the proposal to celebrate, 
in June next, the four-hundredth anniversary of 
the introduction of printing into — Amongst 
the speakers were Mr. Anthony Trollope, Count 
Munster, Mr. C. H. Palmer (Deputy-Governor of 
the Bank of England), Sir C. Dilke, M. P., Sir 
Charles Reed, Dr. Parker, Mr. G. Spottiswoode, 
Professor Marks, Bishop er and Lord C. 
Bruce, Resolutions in approval of the object of the 
gathering were passed, and a subscription list was 
opened, the contributions to which represented a 
sum of nearly 700/. 

Speaking at a soirée of the Hackney Advanced 
Liberal Association on Monday night, Professor 
Fawcett, M. P., referring to the resolution moved 
by him in the House of Commons on Friday last, 
stated that he had never undertaken a duty under 
such a sense of t responsibility as he felt on 
that occasion. He said that no one was more con- 
scious than himself that it would have been far 
better if the resolution had been moved from the 
front Opposition bench by some gepresentative of 
the late Government, but members had waited and 
waited, and as nothing was done it was felt that 
some one ought to do something. A resolution 
cordially thanking Professor Fawcett for his motion 
was carried by acclamation. 

The Farmer reports two more outbreaks of the 
cattle plague in London, The first outbreak, in 
Whitechapel, was detected on the 20th in a shed 
in which were twenty cows. Several cattle were 
found to be affected, and all in the shed were 
destroyed at once. Next day a cow in another 
shed in the same premises was found affected. In 
that shed were fourteen cows, and all these were 
slonghtered, The plague showed itself in a third 
shed in this dairy, and the nine cows there have 
also been killed. On the 24th, the plague broke 
out in a dairy in Norfolk-street, Bethnal-green. 
One cow was Tana to be affected, and the other 
five which were in the same shed were at once 
destroyed. 

To-morrow being Holy Thursday the ancient 
royal charities designated Royal Maundy will be 
distributed in the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, to 
fifty-seven aged men and fifty-seven aged women, 
the number of each sex corresponding with the age 
of the Queen. 


On Monday evening Captain Sir George Nares 
read a paper before the members of the Royal 
Geographical Society in which, referring to the 
recent Arctic expedition, he expressed the opinion 
that unless the 3 of Greenland trer ded 
more to the northward than was generally peppers. 
no travellers would get nearer to the Pole than the 
point which had hitherto been reached. 

At Lincoln, on Monday morning, a man named 
Clark was hanged for the murder of a gamekeeper, 
named Walker, near Norton Disney. 

Mr. Edward Jenkins has returned to London, in 
greatly improved health. 

There is some talk about a new company being 


formed to establish a line of telegraphic communi- 


cation between England and America, in order to 
compete with the existing companies which are now 


combined, and which are expected shortly to raise 
their tariff. 


EEE 


Gleauings. 


Affection which is never reciprocated —Neuralgic 
affection. 

Mock-Turtle : Kissing before company and quar- 
relling afterwards. 

Gentility is said to be eating meat with a silver 
fork, when the butcher has not been paid. 

Do not forget that while you fold your hands 
Time folds not his wings. 

The son of a well-known actor, at a public exa- 
mination, in reply to the question, Who was the 
reatest English divine?” said, promptly, The 

ivine William.” 

Captain Burnaby: was asked by his Turcoman 
guide which an Englishman loved best, his horse 
or his wife ; but the captain answered diplomati- 
cally, ‘‘ That depends on the woman.” 

A man in New York, wishing to be witty, 
accosted an old rag-man as follows: ‘‘ You take all 
sorts of trumpery in your cart, don’t you?” Ves, 
jump in, jump in!” 

A comprehensive school inspector asked an 
Aberdeen class if any could tell him anything 
remarkable in the life of Moses? Boys :—‘‘ Yes, 
sir. He was the only man who broke all the 
commandments at once! 

The other day, at a meeting to consider the 
burdens on agriculture, Lord Carlingford aptiy 
quoted the following well-known epitaph :— 

Here lies Mr. Winter, surveyor of taxes, 

I advise you to give him whatever he axes ; 

Take my word for this, he won't stand flummery, 

For though his name's ,Wiater, his proceedings are 

summary. 


AwkwarRpD Discovery.—A story is told of a 
legal official whose business it was to take affidavits 
and administer oaths, that a gentleman who called 
on him one day took up a book which was lying on 
his desk while his friead was temporarily engaged. 
% JL see,” he said, that you find time to amuse 

ourself with light reading as a relief to your dry, 
egal business. Light literature!“ returned the 
functionary, ‘‘ why that’s the New Testament upon 
which I swear my clients!” New Testament, 
indeed !” rejoined the other, why, it is ‘Thad- 
deus of Warsaw.’” Then, said the notary, 
not a deed which has been signed in this office 
for the last thirty years is worth the paper it’s 
written upon!“ 

FoRBIDDING THE BANNs.—In a certain parish 
church on the north-eastern confines of Aberdeen- 
shire, there occurred a funny scene last Sunday. 
The precentor in wonted fashion had just intimated 
a purpose of marriage between Johnny —— and 
Nanny ——, when up starts a buxom widow of 
some sixty summer. Making tracks” for the 
precentor’s desk, she tabled her shilling and 
entered her protest against Johnny’s marriage. 
The good-natured precentor smiled blandly on the 
widow, bowed her from the desk, and pocketed 
the shilling, and smiled again to the co tion 
ss a good many of whom returned the 
smile. He then went on with his duties with all 
the decorum for which he is justly famed. There- 
after the worthy pastor preached a most excellent 
sermon, which would have done the widow’s heart 
— to hear, only she had gone out at the vestry 

oor and did not return.— 4 Free Press. 


DRAUGHTS IN TRAINS.—Draughts encountered 
in railway travelling are the active causes of many 
intolerable attacks of neuralgia. Occasionally the 
have more permanent consequences, To avoid this 
— most persons try to secure places with their 

n This answers well enough as 
regards the seat next the window; but, owing to 
the angle at which the air enters the rapidly 
advancing carriage when a window is open, the 
occupant of the second seat with his back to the 
engine receives a reflected current of air, not so 
strong, but fully as likely to produce what is called 
a chill“ as that to w the brave traveller who 
„likes air,” and persists in | forwards, with 
the window down, exposes himself. The prudent 
man, who has ensconced himself in the second seat, 
and rides backwards, probably finds a tingling in 
the ear nearest the window, and possibly suffers a 
mysterious. attack of ‘‘toothache” or tio- 
douloureux some days afterwards. Anyone inte- 
rested in the subject may work out the conditions 
of this phenomenon with the aid of a pencil, and 
the familiar law that angles of reflection are equal 
to angles of incidence. This simple circumstance 
seems to have been unaccountably overlooked. — 
Lancet. 


„Thomas de Quincey: His Life and Writings, 
with unpublished Correspondence,” is the title of a 
work in two volumes now in the press, edited by 
Mr. H. A. Page; it will contain about a hundred 
of Mr. de Quincey’s letters, and letters to him from 
3 , st te tee tan and ses, 

at his di . 8 family. 
| e Hogg and 

„ Paternoster-row. Mr. James Hogg, sen., who 
was intimately associated with Mr. Quincey 
during the last ten years of his life, will contribute 
some reminiscences; and the 2 will con- 
tain the Medical of Mr. de Quincey’s 


Case,” throwing fresh light on the opium-eating, 
by Dr. Eatwell, late principal of the Medical Cd. 
lege, Bengal,—Academy, 
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BOOKS FOR THE EASTER 
HOLIDAYS. 


BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE 
NOVELS. 


Each work can be had separately, price 66., of all 
Booksellers in Town or Country. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 
EAST LYNNE. (65th thousand.) 
THE CHANNINGS. (29th thousand.) 
MRS. HALLIBURCON’S TROUBLES. 
TIE MASTER OF GREYLANDS. 
VERNER’S PRIDE. 
WITHIN THE MAZE. | 
LADY ADELAIDE. 
BESSY RANE. : 
ROLAND YORKE. 
LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. 
SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 
OSWALD CRAY. 
DENE HOLLOW. 
GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILU. 
TREVLYN HOLD. 
MILDRED ARKELL. 
ST. MARTIN’S EVE. 
ELSTER’S FOLLY. 
ANNE HEREFORD. 
A LIFE’S SECRET. 
RED COURT FARM. 
ORVILLE COLLEGE. 
PARKWATER. 


By Miss AUSTEN. 
(The only Complete Edition. ) 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 
EMMA. 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 
MANSFIELD PARK, 
NORTHANGER ABBEY AND PERSUA- 
SION. 

LADY SUSAN AND THE WATSONS. 

By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
NANOY. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 
COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
NOT WISELY BUT TOO WELL. 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 

HER DEAREST FOE. 
THE WOOING O’T. 
WHICH SHALL IT BE? 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE THREE CLERKS, 

By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION. 
OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 
SUSAN FIELDING. 

STEVEN LAWRENCE: YEOMAN. 


By Baroness TAUTPHG US. 
THE INITIALS. AT ODDS. 


QUITS. OYRILLA. 
By Lady G. FULLERTON. 

CONSTANCE SHERWOOD. 

TOO STRANGE NOT TO EE TRUE. 

MRS. GERALD’S NIECE. 

LADYBIRD. 


me a ee 


By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 
A SISTER'S STORY. 
By HELEN MATHERS. 
COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE. (Sixth Edition.) 


By Anonymous Authors. 
THE LAST OF THE CAVALIERS. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 


ART FOR THE MILLION. 


BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMES. 


NC PRIZ ES. 
NC PREMIU MS. 


N° GIFTS. 


Nor GRAND. 


BY 
HE BEST ENGRAVINGS OFFERED 
AT THE PRICE, 


bers SELLING ON THEIR MERITS ONLY. 


COUPON .—Preserve this carefully. 


Tbis Coupon can either be cut out and 
sent with a P. O. O. for ls. 9d. to JokN W. 
Foxx, 26, Ivy-lane, London, E. C., or the 
P. O. O. can be sent without it. The result 
will be the same; but the latter course 
will save trouble. 


= 


Mr. JoHN W. Foxe being in business, his im- 
mediate object is to make money. He will not 
give you a Guinea Plate for Eighteenpence and a 
Coupon, but he will give you the best plates ever 
offered for ls. 6d. Don’t send your money till you 
have seen them. Any framemaker will show you 
them. 


TAMBOURINE GIRL, Is. 6d. By post, 
9 


8 Is. 9d. 
? „ GIRL, Is. 6d. By post, 
Is. 9d. 


By DE CONINCK. 
PORTRAIT OF HIMSELF, ls. 6d. By 


post, Is. 9d. 
DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE, ls. 6d. 
By post, 18. 9d. . 


By Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P. R. A. 


HIGH LIFE, le. 6d. By post, 1s. Od. 
PAIR LOW LIFE, 18. 6d. By post, 1s. 9d. 


By Sir E. LANDSEER, RA. 


In Preparation. 
UNCLE TOBY AND THE WIDOW, 
PAIR } 


PAIR 


Is. 6d. By post, Is. 9d. 
SANCHO PANZA, Is. Gd. 
18. 9d. 


By C. R LESLIE, R. A. 
THE JEW'S HARP, ls. 6d. By post, 


18. 9d. 
Pain 1 BAGPIPES, ls. 6d. By post, 
8. ° 


By Sir DAVID WILKIE, R.A. 


THE WOLF AND THE LAMB, Is. od. 
By post, Is. 9d. 

BROTHER AND SISTER, Is. 6d. By 
post, 18. 9d. 


By W. MULREADY, R.A. 


The difference between a lithograph and a steel 
engraving may always be detected by passing the 
hand gently from the marginal paper on to the 
printed surface. In the case of a lithograph both 
parts will be found to be equally smooth, but in 
the case of a steel engraving the ridges of ink left 
by the plate will at once be felt, especially in the 
darker deposit. 


By post, 


PAIR 


The Sunday Times stays :—‘‘ Ae a specimen of 
cheapness of production in connection with beauty 
of workmanship it stands unique. It is fit to be 
hung on the walls of the connoisseur.” 


The News of the World says: — A really excel- 


lent work, aud well worth purchasing. Its price 
brings it within the reach of all.” 
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BOARD, &c., IN LONDON, 


AT 
MR. AND MRS. RURR’S BOARDING-HOUSE, 
10, 11, 12, QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


Drawing snd Dining rooms, Bathroom, Conservatory, and 
numerous Bedrooms. Mr. BURR’S PRIVATE OMNIBUS 
leaves his door several times daily (Sundays excepted) to 
convey visitors to various parts of free of charge, 
Terms from Six Shillings per day. Dinner at Six o'clock. 
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ATIONAL SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
(Limited ) 
JEWELS, PLATE, end VALUABLES 
May be deposited for Safe Custody in the Fire and Burglar 
Proof Vau'ts of the Company. 
H. WEST, Manager, 


J, Queen Victoria Street, 
Mansion House, E.C. 


— 
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— eo UNION OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


NOMINATION OF COMMITTEE. 


By the new Bye-law, reported at the last Autumnal 
Mee ing, it is com: etient for sny seven representative mem- 
b rs of the Umon to nominate in writing One Person to 
serve on the Committee. All such nominations for this year 
must be sent in not later than the 4]st inst. 

ALEXANDER HANNAY, Sec. 
Memorial Hall, 13th Merch, 1877. 


— 


ONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


HENRY RICHARD, Es}., M. P., Chairman. 


The FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING will 
be held on the 7th, 8th, and llth days of May Next. 
Moxa, May 7th.—The Annual Business Meeting in 
the Memorial Hall. Tea at 530 p.m., and meeting at 
6.30 p.m. i 

Turspay, May 8th.—The Assembly at Westminster 
Chapel at 9.30 a.m. 

Fripay, May IIitr.— The Assembly at 10 a. m.; and 
Public Meeting for the Exposition and Enforcement of 
Free Church Princip'es,” at 6,30 p.m, in the Memorial Hall. 


ALEXANDER HANNAY, Secretary. 
Memorial Hall, March 27, 1877. 


ONDON CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


The Rev. ALEXANDFR RALEIGH, D.D., Chairman. 

The ANNUAL MEETING will be held in the MEMO- 
RIAL HALL, Farringdon-street, on TUESDAY, 3rd April. 

Conference at 3. The Rev. J.G. Rogers, B.A., and Henrv 
Wright, Esq., will introduce the subject—“The Finance 
Scheme ” 

Evening Meetirg at 6.30. 

Chairman’s Address and Reports. 

Galleries open to Visitors at both Meetings. 

ANDREW MEARNS, Secretary. 
Memorial Hall, 21st March, 1877. 


—— — — — 
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CCW 
to the 


Rev. ISAAC JACOB, 
of Sutton, Surrey. 

After a faithful and zealous ministry of forty-one years, 
twenty-eight of which have been spent in Sutton, the Rev. 
Isaac Jacob has signified to the Congregational Church 
under bis care his inteution to relinquish the Pastorate, 

Advanc ng age and rhysical infirmities—especially the 
feebleness and partial loss of sight—have led to this decision . 
In order to express their esteem for Mr. JacoB;and by way 
of helping to secure some provision for his comfort, the 
Church and Congregation at Sutton are raising a Fund 
wherewith to purchase an Annuity, in addit on to that pay- 
able from the Pestors’ Retiring Fund. 

It is thought that many persons who formerly resided in 
Sutton. and others who have enjoyed elsewht re the occasional 
ministrations of Mr. Jacos, would be pleased to have an 
opportunity of contributing to this Testimonial. It is 
grati'yiog to be able to aid that, not ouly does he possess 
the confidence ard regard of bis brethren in the Congrega- 
tional Ministry, but that numerous Christian friends cou- 
nected with other religious denominations are uniting in the 
present mcvement. 

Among the amounts already received are the following :— 
J. H. Townend, Esq., £50; Mermaduke Matthews, Esq., 
£50; Thomas Mickiem, Erq., £50; Bradley Haigh, Esq., 


to March 26th, £337. 
early in April. 

Contributions may be rent to the Treasurer, J. H.;Town- 
end, Esq., Harefield, Cheau, Sutton; or to W. H. 8. 
Aubrey (Secretary of Surrey Congregational Union), 
Canterbury-road, Croydon. 


OORTHEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
AVENUE, CAMBSRIDGE, 


Principal—-8, BULL, B.A. (Lond.), late of Noorthey, 
. Holland K 


t is intended to close the Fund 


Inclusive Fees: 63 guineas per snn. For Pupils under 
‘Lwelve, 53 guiness. 

Three out of the four pu; ils at the school m Dee. 1875, 
entered for the Cambridge Univ. Local Exam. The resuits 
were—H. N. D. (14), ‘third Class Hon., R. N. G. (13). and 
H. G D. (16, 98 Me ec Stud) “Sativfied.” All the pups at 
the sehon (fm) in Dec. 1876, went in tor the same Exam., 
with the following re u'ts:—H, N. D., Firet Class Hon., 
distinguisted in Religous Knowledge, English, Latin, 
Matiemet«s, end Bo'any. R. N. G, First Class Hon., 
dis inguished in Latin and Zoology. J. G. (14) and E. B. B. 
(13) “ Satisfied.” 

Peſereuces— R. W. Dixon, Esq., Wickham, Es-ex; 
Prof M. Foster, M D., F. RS, &c., Shelford, Cambs ; 
N. Goo man, Esq., M. A., C. mbridge; Th. Goodman, Es},, 
Royston, Combs; J. R. Harris, Eeq, M. A., Feilow of 
Cine College, Cambr dge; J. H. Kreu,ers, Kut. of the 
Oak Crown, Noorthey. Hollend; Kev. J. H. Millard, B. A., 
Huntingdou; Prof. R. Norra. M. D., &c., Birmmgbham; 
Rev. M. Koherteon, B. A, DS:, Cambridg-; Rev. Jos. 
Snillito, Birmingham 

NEXT TERM begius May 1. 

The FIRST EXAMINATION for ScHOLARSHIPS 
tenab'e by Sons of NONCONFORMIST MINISTERS at the 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


| JOHN W. FOXE, 26, Ivy Lane, London, E. C. 


above School will be held on APRIL 30ch, 1877. Condidates 
must send in their nemes before April Mth. Particulers on 
| application. 


225; George Moules, Esq., £20; other sums, £142. Total 
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No. 2. By | 


No. II, April, price 28. 64., 3 
NINETEENTH CENTURY : 
A MONTHLY REVIEW. 


1. The True Story of the Vatican Council. 
Cardinal Menning. 
2. The Recent Crisis in America. By E. D. J. Wilson, 
3. George Sand. By Frederick Myers. 
By Dr. W. B. Cat. 


4. The Radiometer and its Iessons. 
5. Our — Monuments. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart, 
M 


THE 


penter, F.R.S. 


6. Mr. Gladstone and Sir G Lewis on Authority in M. tters 
of Opinion. By Sir James Fitsjames Stephen, G. C. 
7. Russia. (Conclusion.) By M. E. Grant Duff, M. P. 
8. On Patents and the New Pateot Bill. By the Right 
Hon. Lyon Playfair, M. P. 
9. Shaksperian Notes. No, 1. The Third Murderer in 
Macb th. By Henry Irving. 


10. A Modern “Symposium.” Sir James Fitzjimes 
Stephen, Lord Selbo ne, Rev. Dr. Martineau, Mr. 
Frederic Harrisoa, the Dean of St. Paul’s, the Duke 
of Argyll, Professor Clifford. Subject: The Influence 
of a Decline in Religious Belief upon Morality.” 


HENRY S. KING and CO., London. 


CHAPPELL AND CO. 
HARMONIUMS FOR MISSION WORK, 


THE CELESTINA. 


A small portable Harmonium of Three Octaves, with 
Four Stops, in Travelling Box, 5 Guineas; or with Pedal 
Stand, 6 Guineas. 


CHAPPELL and CO, 50, New Bond-street, W. 
THE PEOPLE’S HARMONIUM. 


Four Octaves, 4 Guineas; ditto, with Celeste, 5 Guineas ; 
Five Octaves, with Automatic Swell, 5 Guineas. 


CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street. 
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THE 


COTTAGE ORGAN HARMONIUM 


Solid Oak. Five Octaves, Organ Tone, Two Pedals, 
7 Guineas. 


CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street. 


THE CABINET ORGAN. 


Gethie Model. Seven Stops. Dark Oak Cate (varnished), 
15 Guineas. 


CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street. 


THE NEW CHURCH MODEL. 


With Two Rows of Keys, Two Knee Swells, Four Stops, 
Pedal Sub-bess. Oak, 28 Guineas; Walnut or Rosewood, 30 
Guineas; with 2} Octaves of German Pedals, 15 Guireas 


' CHAPPELL and CO, 50, New Bond-street. 


THE EXHIBITION CHURCH MODEL. 


Fifteen — * 47 Rows of Vibrators, Grand Jeu for Knee 
and Heel Swell. Solid Oak, 35 Guineas. 


CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street. 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 
AND PURCHASE, 


HARMONIUMS, PIPE ORGANS, ALEXANDRE 
ORGANS, and AMERICAN ORGANS may be had on 
the Three-Years’ System, at 

CHAPPELL aud CO.’S, 50, New Bond-street. 


Illustrated lists free by post. 


HE EVANGELIZATION SOCIETY is 

prepared to SEND qualified EVANGELISTS to 

any part of Engisnd and Wa'es upon due rotice.—-A pply to 
Hon. Secretary, 21, Surrey-street, Strand, W.C. 


. NEW COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 


The College adheres to its origins! principle of freely im- 
parting Theological kno: ledge without insist og on the 
adoption of particular doctrines. 

The Trustees of Manchester New College offer for Com- 
pet tion TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 per annum, tenable 
for two yeers, at any British or Irish University. 

At the time of receiving the Scholarship each scholar is to 
furnish a written stetement that it is his bona fide intention 
to enter Manchester New College as a Divinity Student, the 
first session after graduation. 

The examination will be held at University Hall, Gordon- 
square, London, WC., on Toursday and Friday, May 10th 
and llth, at 9a.m | , ä 

For further particulars apply to 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esq., B. A., 

26, George-street, Manchester; or, 
Rev. CHARLES BEARD, B. A, 

13. South-hi'l-rosd, Liverpool. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR SONS OF MINISTERS. 


WO SCHOLARSHIPS of the Annual Value 

of £50 and £30 respectively, tenable at AVERSHAM 
HALL SCHOOL, CAVERSHAM, near READING, ere 
open for competition to the Sons of Ministers of any one of 
the Three Denominations of Protestant D's-enters. The 
first Examination will be held Apr] 18th, 1877. 


Particulara may be obtained on application to the Head 
Master. 


MERSHAM HALL SCHOOL, CAversnam, 
NEAR KEADING. Hesd Master: ALFRFD S. 
WEST, M.A, Camb. snd Lond.: Trin. Coll, Camb. aud 
Fellow of Univ. Col!., Lond.: Gold Medalist of the Univer- 
sity of London: late Examiner in the Moral Sciences Tripos 


io the University of Cembridge. And tight other Masters, 
Five of whom are resideat, 
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During the past two years three former Pupils | 


have been placed at the head of THREE 
TRIPOSES in the University of Cambridge. 

The SENIOR WRANGLER and the SENIOR 
MORALIST of 1875, and the SENIOR in the 
LAW TRIPOS of 1876 completed their school 
education at Amersham Hall School. 


OURNEMOUTH AND BOSCOMBE 
BAPTIST ; a0) 1 1 
. Rev. H. C. LEONARD. MA. 
Ministers Rev. J. P. GOULD, M. A. 


FE 


A BAZAAR, 


Ia Liquidation of the Debt on the two Chape's recer tly 


erected, will be held at the 
TOWN HALL, BOURNEMOUTH, on 
Easter Monnay, and the two following days. 
Contributions of any kind will be very thankfu ly rece'ved 


by the Ministers of the Church, or by the Secretary, the Rev. 
R. Colman. 


FRANK WRIGHI'S 
UNFERMENTED WINE, 


For Sacramental and Dietetic Pur poses, 


Is made from the Choicest Vintages of the Cô'e d'Or, 
An lolusia, and the Médoc. It has stood the text of sixteen 
years’ public sale, and 18 NOW USED BY UPWARUS OF 
1,000 Cuurcyes or EVARY DENOMIMATION, 


Price 28+, per dosen; half-bottle:, 16s. per dosen. 
N.B.—This Wine is the only Unfermented Wine in 


the British Mark:t which is fres from Alcohol, and 
can be guaranteed to be the pure grape juice. 


68, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 


Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
the excess of fat extracted, 


| The Faculty pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly 


digestible beverage for Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and 
invaluable for Invalids and Children.” 
Highly commended by the entire Medical Press. 
Being without sngar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all 
palates, keeps better in all climates, and is four times the 
strength of cocoas THICKENED yet WEAKENED with starch, 
&c., and IN REALITY CHEAPER thaa such Mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a nful to a 
Breakfast Cup costing less than a er oma 
CocoariINna i LA VANILLE 18 the most delicate, digestible, 
cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, and may be taken when richer 
chocolate is prohibited. 
In tin packets at 16. 6d., 3s., &c., by Chemists and Grocers, 
Charities on Special Terms by the Sole Proprietors, 


H. SCHWEITZER & CO., 10, Adam-street, London, W. C. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
The NONCONFORMIST is supplied Post-tree on the 
following terms :— 
CrepiT.—Annually, 24s.; Halt-yearly, 12s. ; 
terly, 6s. 
Preparp.—Annually, 21s. 


AusTRALIA.—Via Southampton, prepaid subscription, 
£1 3s. 2d. per annum; via Brindisi, £1 58. 2d. . 
Foreign Subscribers elsewhere are reyuested to add any 
extra tage that may be necessary. 

We respectfully to state that in future a Notice will 
be sent to each pre-paying Subscriber at the commencement 
of the month in which his subscription becomes due. 

9 and Post- office Orders payable (at Chief Office, 
to W. R. Willcox, Publisher, 

18, Bouverie- street, London, E. C. 

„The Guinea rate can only be accorded to Annual Sub- 

scribers, but may commence at any date. 
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SUMMARY. 


No progress has beer made during the past 
week towards a better understanding with 
Russia. On the contrary, ma'ters seem to 
have gone back. The hitch occurs on the 
question of disarmament; the Czar declining to 
undertake to demobilise simultaneously with 
Turkey, and insisting as a preliminary tbat 
2 shall be concluded between the Porte and 

rince Nikita. But the negotiations at Con- 
stantinople are broken off, and the Montenegrin 
delegates are preparing to return home, as the 
Porte absolutely refuses to cede the fortress of 
Niksics, which is their first condition, although 
advised to make the concession by the British 
Government, through their Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg. On the other hand, General 
Ignatieff, who has found his way to Vienna, is 
understood to have discovered that Austria 
is as averse a8 ever, on any condi- 
tions, to the policy of coercion advo- 
cated by Russia, and quite prepared to 
consult its own interests. It is not surprising 
then that Sir Stafford Northcote had nothing 
to communicats to the House of Commons 
2 rior to the adjournment for the 

aster holidays, beyond the vague expression 
that before the recess was over he boped the 
negotiations would be ‘‘in a more advanced 
position and to be able to make a much more 
satisfactory statement. As the Cabinet mvete 
to-day, it is evident the negotiations are still 


Quar- 


golug on, and they are not likely to be aban- 
oned befure the end of April, up to which time 


| military operations will be impracticable. It 


seems that General Ignatieff, on his return to 
St. Petersburg, will take Berlin on his way— 
another sign of the great hesitation of Russia in 


' adopting a warlike policy. 


Yesterday the first break in the Parliamen - 
tary Session occurred by the adjournment of 
both Houses for the Easter holidays. Hardly a 
night has during the past week without 
interpellations on the Eastern Question having 
been addressed to the Government, which have 
been answered with reluctance by Ministers, 
and listened to with characteristic impatienve 
by their followers, 2 — attempt t6 
force a division on Mr. Fawoett’s resolution on 
Friday night was, however, rignallyfuled. Of 
that debate we have spoken below. Yesterday 
Mr. Rylands raised the question of the return 
of Sir Henry Eiliot to Constantinople, and he 
was backed up by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Forster; the argument being that the ambas- 
sador’s opinions, as recorded in the Blue Books, 
proved that he was quitedisqualified to represent 
a Power which professed to require reforms and 
guarantees from the Porte. Both Mr. Bourke and 
Sir Stafford Northcote evaded the real issue by 
treating the criticism of Sir H. Elliot’s public 
acts as a perronal attack. But the debate will, 
no doubt, strengthen the understood decision 
of the Government to send a new . 
tive to Constantinople. The news from that 
capital is of the usual tenour. The ‘Turkish 
Parliament is still in sess' on, but ite proceed- 
ings are, for the most part, secret. Appa- 
rently the new Grand Vizier is anything but 
„master of the situation.” He cannot put 
down the Softa agitation, nor cope wi 0 
increasing lawlessness of the dominant race 
in the proviuees, and there is an expectation 
that ere long Midhat Pasha will be recalled to 
replace Edhem Pasha. 


When the House of Uommons reassembles 
the first matter of general interest that will 
come before it is the Budget. Though the 
financial year is not quite complete, the returns 
of revenue thus far do not equal anticipation. 
The expectation of a surplus is subsiding, 
and the revenue is likely to fall below Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s estimates. The expendi- 
ture for the year cannot be less than 79, 000, 000“. 
and the revenue is expected to be at least half- 
a-million short of that amount, The prospect 
of haying to impose fresh taxation to meet such 
a deficit will not be pleasing to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, though he may be able to 
suggest some ingenious scheme by which an 
equilibrium may be obtained without having 
recourse to new burdens, and in order to 
counteract the tradition that the Conservatives 
are always unlucky with their finances. 


The French Legislature has adjourned till 
May 1, and the Cabinet of M. Jules Simon has 
obtained a month’s breathing time from the 
hostile action of the Senate, which is by no 
means reconciled to the ot Ministry. Of 
more immediate interest to this country are the 
negotiations that have now been formally 
opened at Paris by commissioners on either 
side for a Treaty of Commercs with England, 
which it is hoped will result in the adoption of 
a new tariff not lese favourable than that now 
in operation, unless M. Gambetta, as is feared, 
should throw his influence into the opposite scale. 


In we 1 8 ~~ * — 
party have received a heavy blow by the 
majority in favour of the . of the Federal 
Commissioners to make Leipsio instead of 
Berlin the seat of the new Supreme Ooart of 
Judicature. Even Prince Bismarck's influence 
failed to turn the vote in favour of the Prussian 
capital. Oa the other hand there are signs that 
the population of Alsace-Lorraine are abati 
their antagonism to Germany, and it is expec 
that the formation of a Provincial Committee 
to act with the Emperor and Federal Oouncil 
will promote the success of a conciliatory 
policy. 

President Hayes is conscientiously trying to 
conciliate the South without giving umbrage 
to the Nortb. He bas given proof of bis loyal 
acceptance of the principle of equal rights with- 
out regard to colour by the appointment of Mr. 
Frederick Douglass, the able champion of emanci- 
22 as Marshal of the District of Columbia. 

u South Carolina he proposes to put an end to 
domestic rivalries by . eral Wade 
Hampton, a Democrat, as vernor of the 
State. Iu the more difficult case of Louisiana, 


where, also, there are two rival governore, he 
bas decided to send a commission of inquiry to 
n. 


New Orleans before coming to a 


Justice has at length overtaken 4 
criminal in the United States. As far as 
1858 a large body of Oalifornian — were 
massacred at Mountain Meadow, i territory 
of Utab, by a body of Mormons disguised as 
Indians. The chief actor in this shocking 
tragedy was “ Bi Lee, who has lately been 
tried and con He was taken the 
scene of the massacre and shot there on Satur- 
day last, having previously admitted that Brig- 
ham Young was privy to, and had sanctionod, 


the atrocious crime, 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND MR. FAWCETT’S 
MOTION. 


THE action of Her Majesty’s Ministers in the 
House of Commons on — 2 is, perhaps, 
the strongest proof yet vouchsafed of the real 
drift of their 3 We have so little authen- 
tic news of the negotiations still pending that 

itis difficult to pass a decided opinion on the 
subject, and unfortunately official information 
will only be supplied when it will no longer be 
of service. But the motion of Mr. Fawcett, 
even if ill-timed, related not to Russia but to 
Turkey. It did not concern the course of inter- 
national diplomacy, but only the policy of the 
Cabinet, and actually embodied the proposals 
of Lord Derby in his own words as contained in 
the recent Blue Books. Governments, as well 
as individuals; do not care to have a mirror 
held up to them in which their own short- 
comings and imperfections are revealed, but 
that is hardly an adequate explanation of the 
discreditable scene of Friday night or Saturday 
morning, when Sir Stafford Northcote and Mr. 
Hardy at the head of the Ministerial majority 
insisted for many hours in the attempt to force 
a division on Mr. Fawcett’s motion ata time 
when the leaders of the Opposition thought it 
neCessaty for theit own réasons to hold aloof. 
The Government, while eagerly embracing the 
opportunity of trying to crush a party which 
last autumn thwarted their insincere policy, 
were quite ready, it would seem, by the same 
act to proclaim with emphasis to the world that 
the House of Commons endorsed the do-nothing 
licy of Her Majesty’s Ministers, and to Tur- 
ey, in particular, that England had abandoned 
all pretence of insisting upon much-needed 
reforms and the requisite guarantees. 

It seems to us that the serious objection to 
the course pursued by Ministers all through the 
Ease tern crisis, is, not that they have endeavoured 
to preserve the peace of Euvope, but that they 
have made that object incumpatible with the 
reformation of Turkey. Anxiouely as they may 
have sought to further the one object, they have 
shown themselves ivcreasingly indifferent to 
the other. When all their energies are ex- 

ded in preventing the armed intervention of 
ussia, it is not surprising that the scandals 
which made that. intervention possible should 
be neglected. No doubt, Lord Beaconsfield's 
Oabinet would be glad to see such a system of 
administrative reform carried out in the Otto- 
man Empire as would preserve it from utter 
ruin. But the Turks have never believed in 
the sincerity and urgency of their representa- 
tions. Why should they? While Lord Salis- 
bury was sent to Constantinople to confer with 
the representatives of the other Powers on the 
reforms to be urged on the Porte, English Engi- 
neer officers were examining the defences of 
that capital with a view to improve their effi- 
ciency—that is, to enable the Turks more effec- 
tually to defend themselves against avy Power 
that might threaten coercion. This is but a 
Specimen of the double-faced policy which has 
been pursued since the Bulgarian outrages, and 
which has brought about the present dead-lock. 
It will not bear criticism, and when Ministers are 
asked to reconcile their actions in the Eastern 
Question with their recorded promises, the 
Basbi-Bazouks behind them in the House of 
Commons attempt to stifle inconvenient ques- 
tions, or to force on unmeaning divisions. Our 
Government bave now returned to the réle ob- 
served by them before the Berli. Memorandum. 
Their influence at Constantinople is a thing of 
the past. Their ostentatious proclamation, in 
season and out of season, of a non-intervention 
policy, gives the, pashas assurance of perfeet 
immunity, of which the promise of the return 
of Sir Henry Elliot is a pledge, while the con- 
flict which they are intent upon averting appears 
to draw nearer and nearer. 

In the debate of Friday night Mr. Gladstone 
drew a very vivid picture of the aggravation of 
misrule in Turkey since the break-up of the 
late Conference, which, even if Russia forbears 
to interfere, must ere long precipitate a cata- 
strophe. To this statement of deplorable tate 


no reply was vouchsafed, nor any adequate 


reason why the engagements reproduced in 
Mr. Fawoett's resolution were to be entirely 
evaded, The Government are irritated at 
hearing that what they have done in respect to 
Turkey has been a signal failure, and to call 
attention to it is denounced by their organs as 
a pelitical crime. But the continued reign of 
auarchy and violence in the Ottoman Empire 
is as inimical to the of Europe as the 
threat of Russian coercion, If the Muscovite 
troops are withdrawn from the frontier, the 
other will still menuce Europe. At present, 
however, Her Majesty’s Ministers have nothing 
to show for more than a year of vacillating 
negotiations, and, as Mr. Fawcett says, the 


result of that 


t of their present policy may 
Russia will be driven into a position of isola- 
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tion—into a position wherein there would be 
no other alternative left her than to proclaim 
war—when it-could haye been averted if the 
English Government had only resolutely done 
all in their power to obtain the European con- 
cert and co-operated with the other Powers in 
demanding some guarantees for the better 
government of Turkey. 


THE MYSTERY OF TANGANYIKA. 


AFrRIcA is fruitful in surprises, but never, 
perhaps, since the Egyptian priests perplexed 
the shrewd simplicity of Herodotus, has it 
startled the world with so strange a puzzle as 
that with which Mr. H. M. Stanley has just 
stimulated the intelligent curiosity of the Daily 
Telegraph’s innumerable readers. It is well 
known that the great difficulty of Lake Tangan- 
yika, considered as a problem in physical 
geography, has been, at least until quite 
recently, the absence of any discoverable outlet. 
An inland sea may, of course, be kept down to 
au average level by evaporation. The most 
familiar instance of this is the Dead Sea, which 
receives the waters of the Jordan about 1,300ft. 
below the level of the Mediterranean. But then 
in such a case the water of the lake is always 
and necessarily salt, through the mineral in- 
gredients washed out of the earth by affluent 
streame, and constantly accumulating, because 
left behind in the process of evaporation. Now, 
the water of Tanganyika is not salt; it is not 
even brackish. Itis only, to use Commander 
Cameron’s words, ‘‘ peculiar, and not sweet and 
light, like spring water. Therefore, the con- 
clusion seems inevitable that there must be some 
outflow. It may be sluggish and superficial, 
insufficient to keep the water absolutely fresh, as 
in Windermere. But still, some outlet there 
surely must be, or the lake waters would be very 
much stronger in taste than merely pecu- 
liar.” And in May, 1874, Commander Cameron 
believed himself to have found an outlet an- 
swering fairly well to the requirements of the 
case. This was the channel of the Lukuga, 
opening from the western shore of Tangavyika 
about Lat. 6 8. The Lukuga is further said 
to join the Lualaba, which afterwards becomes 
the Congo. But the d fficulties experienced 
by this enterprising traveller in thoroughly 
investigating the course of the stream—if 
stream it can be called which hardly flows— 
were such that many perplexities were left 
unsolyed. The outgoing current did not move 
faster than a mile and a quarter in an hour. 
And observations of so slow a current might 
very well be perplexed by the effects of wind. 
Again, at three miles from the mouth, the 
Lukuga was effectually sealed against naviga- 
tion by a dense mass of papyrus, and other 
floating tangle, of such a thickness as to be 
quite inconsistent with the existence of any 
strong and well-defined current. Beyond this 
point Cameron's information depended wholly 
on native information; for the Arabs of Uj qi 
knew nothing of any outlet at all. And even 
if the natives understood clearly what was 
wanted of them, which is doubtful, their 
accounts were inconsistent and contradictory. 
Another difficulty lay in the fact, resting on tae 
sure testimony of physical phenomena, that 
the surface of the lake bad been rising, at least 
for many years past. Nowa very few feet of 
depression in the level of the water would, it 
appears, leave the Lukuga entirely dry. How 
then did the lake keep itself fresh when it was 
at a lower level ? 

Under these circumstances it could scarcely be 
said that the mystery of Tanganyika was finally 
solved; and it was in this position when Mr. 
H. M. St.nley came upon the scene last year. 
He found that in the interval the water of the 
lake had risen considerably; so much so that a 
suspicious chief attributed it to the medivine ” 
of the preceding traveller. The bar mentioned 
by Mr. Cameron at the mouth of the Lukuga 
was submerged, and many tiacts of alluvial 
land bordering on the water were swept away. 
Bit he did not find the outflowing current 
stronger. On the contrary, he asserts in his 
letter to the Telegraph that there was no 
current at all; or if there was, it was some- 
times one way, sometimes the other. Further, 
when he reached the papyrus barrier that had 
stopped his predecessor he mounted on the 
shoulders of his attendants and could see 
nothing of any continuous stream, cnly a 
succession of mud banks with watery hollows 
between. Nor did he stop here. He travelled 
by land as close to the banks as he could, and 
found there an old and well-known road cut 
across the channel that was supposed to be 
followed by the Lukuga towards the Lualaba, 
while the contour of the country made any 
other channel impossible. 
this place was in process of being changed into 
a ford. Water did ooze from the mud and 


| papyrus filling the upper Lukuga channel; and 


Still, the road in | 8" 


— 
the rise of a few more feet in the level of 


Tanganyika would convert this dribble into a 
great river. 


In other words, Mr. Stanley tells us that he 
has caught the mighty inland sea in the very 
act of forcing a path out of the mountain pri- 
son that has held it, if not since the foundation 
of the world, at least since the dawn of its own 


the Congo. 
fact that a lake existing for so long without an 
outlet is as good as fresh, only ‘‘ peculiar” in 
taste? In effect he denies that it has existed 
long at all. It is quite a young lake, with its 
career and its mission still before it. It has, of 
course, been growing for many centuries; but 
ag ages speaking, it is a mere infant, and 
as its majority still to attain, when it will 
come out of its privacy and go into business 
with the great world of waters. Nor does the 
adventurous American shrink from proposing 
a theory as to the origin of the lake. He con- 
fesses his ignorance of geology, but thinks 
there are evidences of volcanic action in the 
region, such as cannot be mistaken. He 
believes that once upon a time the long 
cleft in which Tanganyika lies was opened 
out by the internal forces of the earth, 
and that ever since the rivers have been slowly 
filling up the cavity thus formed, and have now 
very nearly accomplished their task. Un- 
doubtedly the Tanganyika has proved its capa- 
city to hold water; but we doubt whether this 
theory will do the same. There are some curious 
stories of native tradition which, Mr. Stanley 
thinks, confirms his views. But that is hardly 
a scientific basis. We pass no judgment. We 
only remark that, even according to Commander 
Cameron, the outflow by Lukuga is not con- 
stant, but intermittent, and liable to ob- 
structions by accumulations of ooze and 
tangle. May it not be that these obstruo- 
tions, at some periods, lasting over many 
years, increase so that the Jake is for the 
time sealed up? This would account for the 
„ peculiar' taste; while the periodical emanci- 
pation of the waters when they have reached 
their height would also explain their compara- 
tive freshness. Much depends on the depth of 
the proper and natural bed of the Lukuga, 
apart from accumulations of silt, and on this 
point we have no accurate information. 


It is stated that Mr. Millais has consented to 
paint a portrait of Mr. Carlyle, at the request of a 
numerous circle of the historian’s friends. 

The first number of the new paper—the Daily 
Express—which is expected to appeal to the sym- 
—_- of the High-Church party, will be issued on 

ay 1. 


Messrs. Thos. Cook and Son, Ludgate-circus, the 
well-known excursion agents, have just published a 
cheap ‘‘ Cook’s Handbook for London,” intended 
fur visitors who have but limited time at command, 
and who wish to see as much as possible of the 
metropolis. The information as to distances, con- 
veyauces, fares, &c., is very full and very 
conveniently arranged. 

The City Press understands that the Government 
have decided to purchase the block of houses be- 
tween Bell-yard and Chancery-lane, as far as the 
Law Fire Office, for the purposes of the new law 
courts, and to widen Fleet-street by twelve feet. 
Temple Bar is condemned to come down at once. 

The Civil Tribunal of the Seine gave judgment 
on Thursday in the Montalembert-Loyson case. 
The court held that the authority given by M. de 
Montalembert to publish “ L’Espagne et la Liberté 8 
after his death was withdrawn by the codicil to his 
will which annulled all mention of Father Hya- 
cinthe in his previous dispositions. The court con- 
sequently ordered the destruction of the two copies 
of the Biblisthéque Universelle seized at the Paris 
agent’s, awarded the Montalembert family damages, 
to be assessed as in copyright actions, and required 
M. Loyson and M. Tallichet, the editor of the Bib- 
liothéque, to advertise the judgment in a number of 

ers. 

Cn Thursday and Friday last a number of persons 
went from London to Norwich to attend a sale of 
the pictures and other curiosities belonging to the 
late Miss Martineau, who during her lifetime had 
a farm residence near Norwich, named Bracondale 
Lodge. There was also a large number of hooks 
from the private library of the deceased authoress, 
some 1,500 vols., put up for auction, as well as the 
farm, animals, and implements. The paintings 
realised in a few instances fair prices. A 3 
painted by George Morland, in 1792, fetched 367/., 
and a small picture, 17in. by 2lin., by Old Crome, 
sold for ineas, another painting by the same 
artist, in bad preservation, going for 3571 A small 
portrait, by ogarth, brought thirty-two guineas. 
and the Falls of Tivoli,” by Wilson, forty-one 
ineas. 

We understand that a third edition of Some 
Difficulties of Belief,” by the Rev. T. Teignmouth 
Shore, M. A., is now in preparation, and will be 


| ready early next week. 
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Titeruture. 


GEFFCKEN’S CHURCH AND STATE.“ 


The autbor of this work, in approaching the 
great and difficult subject with which be deals, 
has done so with some peculiar advantages. 
In religion he ie a German Evangelical, and has 
therefore a warm and active sympathy with 
religious interests; as Hanseatic Minister to 
the Court of St. James’, he bas been a prac- 
tical statesman; and his Professorship of In- 
ternational Law at the University of Strasburg 
is a guarantee, if we had no other, of his 
scholarship. That other guarantee, however, 
we have in the manner in which he bas treated 
his subject. He has performed his work with 
almost superlative ability. Doiug is the con- 
clusive proof of capability to do. Mere we 
have the most extensive and accurate learning, 
absolute impartiality in the statement of fact, 
a rare capability of philosophical induction, and 
—what is absolutely necessary to success in 
such a work—sympathy with his subject. We 
do not agree with all the inferences of the 
author; we thiok that sometimes his reading 
of history is a mistaken one; we doubt whether 
he has seized upon the whole lesson of his own 
history; but we have no doubt concerning the 
value of his work. And it isas timely as it is 
valuable, for it appears in the crisis of a period 
during which, in all probability, the relations 
of Ohurch and State will be finally settled 
throughout Europe. 

Reading the history alone, excepting for 
some incidental observations, we should have 
supposed that the author’s stand-point was 
almost, if not quite, identical with our own, 
but the first chapter prevents us from arriving 
at such a conclusion. Professor Geffcken, for 
instance, does not altogetber believe in abstract 
principles. He may be described, in relation 
to his subject, as a Nationalist. We quite 
understand what he means by that expression 
—although he does not use it himself—for he is 
at great . to inform us. IIe defines, with 
philosophical precision, the nature of religion, 
of the Church, and of the State. He recognises 
the spiritual character of religion; but he 
asserts that with the necessity of organisation, 
or concrete existence,” it at once comes in 
contact with the dominion of the State. The 
Church should have perfect liberty, yet the 
State must not assume an attitude of indiffe- 
rence to it. After describing the theocratical and 
hierarchical systems, theauthor proceedstoargue 
that absolute separation between Church and 
State is undesirable, even ifit be not impossible. 
He acknowledges the practical difficulties of 
adjusting the mutual relations of the two, so 
that, while there should be religious equality, 
there should not at the same time be State 
indifference; but we are obliged to say that he 
ultimately evades the difficulty. He thinks 
that those who demand entire separation, in 
their blindness to the real facts, expect the 
return of an ideal Apostolic Church by the 
loosening of every tie between religion and the 


ness We find him at last stating the case 
us :— 


The interference of civil authorities in the purely 
internal economy of religious commuvities is whully 
incompatible with that greatest benefit which religion 
bestows, the education ror moral freedom. However 
remote the idea of abridging the liberty of covscience 
may have been, at first, from the executive power, still 
eu h a policy of interference, in its ultimate conse- 
quences, would inevitably produce that result; while 
the attempt to convert religious communities into mere 
organs of the State would at once, if successful, deprive 
them of their spiritual dignity, and degrade them to 
the level of institutions of mere intellectual police. 
Such institutions may be convenient for the State, but 
they can never become fitted for those duties which are 
of immeasuratle importance to national life, but which 
f a — 855 from its very nature, must remain incapable 
O full. 

The difficulty is therefore so to regulate the relations 
between the State and the religi us commuvities as to 
give the latter, on the one hand, full freedom of develop- 
ment within the limits of morality aud a general -ystem 
of Jaw; and, on the otber, to unite with those com- 
munities for moral objects, wbich are of such vital im- 
portance to national lif. To achieve this, there 
cannot exist, as everyone will underet n. l, any abstract 
formula ; the mode of regulating these relations muet 
he guided by the peculiar circumstances of the country 


cr the peuple, 

This, it will be seen, is a statesman’s solution, 
and simply amounts to the de:laration that, 
within of course certain limits of justice and 
morality, whatever is locally expedient is right. 
We, on the contrary, believe that there is an 


absolute right, and that it is possible to realise 
it even in this world. 


There can be no doubt that ‘be various forms 
“Church and State: their Relations Historically 
Developed. By Heinnica GEFFCKEN. Translated by 


DWARD Farurax Taxon. T g 
8 La) TayLor. Two vols, (Longman, 


of connection between the State and religion 

now existing bad their origin amongst the 

heathen nations. Our author describes the lead- 

ing features of each form, including the Hindu, 

the Egyptian, the Greek, aud the Roman. 

Next follows a rapid sketch of the Jewish 

Theocracy. His review of the whole of the 

religions of the ancient world leads him to re- 

mark, in his introductory sentences to a con- 

sideration of the earlier relations of the State 
and Christianity, what is no doubt true, that 
„throughout antiquity we find the essence of 
religion associated with nationality. The reli- 
gious community is contained in the political 
community cf the State; the jus sacrwm is part 
of the jus publicum.“ What happened when 
Christianity came? No writer has ever de- 

scihibed the nature of the Christian religion 
more admirably than has Professor Geffeken, 
In Heatbendom, throngh the deification of the 
material world, religion was absorbed in the State; but 
this confusion of the two laid the germs of di-solution in 
each. In contrast thereto the words of Christ, My 
kingdom is npt of this world,” mark a crisis in hi-tory, 

the birth of a new movement which was to assign to 
each of the two powers, the State as well as the religious 
community, their separate province. While in 
Heathendom as well as Judaism the communities of the 
S'ate and of religion intermingle, Christ opposes to the 
world—that is to say, to the aggregate of human 

development, as effected by Nature without revelation 
—the Kingdom of God, of which He is the Founder, 

as an independent and purely spiritual community, 

linked together by a commun belief. Christ Himself is 
its Ki: g. avowing Himself such before the Sanhedrin, 
whilst He holds aloof from the Jews, who wish to make 
bim an earthly monarch. His Kingdom does not come 

with outward show; it is not defended against its 
enemies by the sword or with worldly instru- 
ments of power, although it is destined to triumph 
over all the hostile powers of the earth, and manifests 

from the very first the full assurance of its victory. Its 
weapons are purely spiritual, the strongth of faith and 

of prayer. It is founded upon a communi y of the 
heart, and therefore will admit none who does not turn 
towards it of his own free choice and determination. It 
demands from its adherents an unequivocal declaration 
of faith, but a spontaneous declaration ; it rejects all 
external compulsion, without which the State cannot 
exist. It abstains entirely from prescribing a law for 
civil life: Christ declines to pronounce a decision in 
vontroversies on legal points. It demands, indeed, of 
its members far more than the most rigorous law can 
lay claim to, but it asks fur obedience to its commands 
only from free love. It strives to change the heart of 
man, and knows that when this change bas been 
effected, the new spirit which it brings will fulfil by its 
own action all the provioces of life. It will ia no way 
destroy tbose foundations of society which originate 
and coincide with human nature, but for its own objects 
it recognises neitber more nor less privileged genera- 
tions, classes, or nations. 

And again, — 

The aim of the State is selfish; its task is exhausted 
when it has obtained the best possible organisation of 
the people and the country. The visible Church is 
merely an iustitution demanded by the nature of what 
is eartbly. The State cannot exist without baving the 
power of compelling those who oppose its aims to sur- 
render their will to the law. The Church is a kingdom 
of moral liberty, which must use no furce, but to exclude 
those who do not wish to belong to her. der order, 
indeed, like that of any other community, requires 
subordination ; but the obedience which she exacts is 
free, She has no judicial system armed with compul- 
sory powers; her laws apply merely to those who subject 
themselves thereto, for the real bond which knits her 


members together is not her law, but fellowship of 
spirit and belief. 


We could go on extracing page after pa 
from this admirable obapter. Especially should 
we like to quote the author's observations on 
the fundamental law of Chrietian libeity aud 
cn the Christian State. Following this, the 
relations of the Church to the heathen State 
are described — tbe author pointing out, 
at the same time, the decline of the Imperial 
State religion. ‘The growth of Churchism 
during this period, including the gradual 
invention of a hierarchy and the adoption 
of various rites and ceremonies, is next 
considered. In ‘‘The Church under State- 
Patronage,” the author frankly recogniees, as 
we should expect him to do, the demoralising 
effects of Stute-patronage. He describes the 
religious professiou of Constantine as hollow,“ 
but assigus to him great political sagacity. As 
the first Christian movarch, be was the 
founder of Bs zantianism, ef that mechanically, 
well-regulated, but lifeless system of admini- 
strit ou barren of individual libeity, of the 
union of Church aud State under the govern- 
ment of tne St.t:.”’ Then succeeded, in the 
Church, a growth of hierarchical independence 
—something resembling the High-Church theory 
of the preseut day. This is traced to Augustine, 
who puts the Church above the State, and who, 
while he admite that no one can be forced to 
become a Christian, thioks compulsion to be 
salutary. To Augustine, also, the author mainly 
traces the sacerdotal theory. How this theory 
developed under the Papal Primates is described 
with masterly grasp, and the same characteristic 
attaches to the whole of the author's description 
of the Church and State in the ditferent countries 
of — in the middle ages. He shows 
au equally thorough acquaintance with the 


yarious aspects of the Keformation struggle. 


Luther’s doctrine of the relation of Church and 
State was sound at first, as, for instance, 


But while Luther thus insisted on the independenc 
and Divine right of the State, it was very far from his 
object to substitute for the unlimited authority of the 
medisval Church the absolutism of the secular power. 
The boundaries of civil government are prescribe 
already by its separation from the ecciesiastical. A 
the Church is not to interfere in civil matters, so the 
State has as little right to intermeddle in matters 
purely ecclesiastical, except where life and property are 
at stake. God cannot and will not allow anyone, but 
Himself alone, to rule the sol. As to faith, that is a 
free work; no one can be forced t“ it. Whenever, 
therefore, the temporal power presnmes to legislate 
for the soul, it encroaches uon the goverument of 
Gud, and so luces aud corrupts the soul. God alone 
can know the hearts of men; it is impossible and 
futile, therefore, to command or ovnstrain by violen e 
any man to believe this way or that. Lot them com- 
mand as strictly, and rage as furiously as they will, 
they cannot force the people further, than to follow 
them with their mouths and hu ds. Even sbould they 
rend themselves to pieces, they cavnot co.rce the 
heart.“ Nay, even fur open heresy Luther comands 
liberty of conscience: “‘ Heretive in st be vanquished 
with the pen, as the Fathers have d ne, not with fire. 
If to conquer heretics by fire were au art, the execu- 
tioners woull be the most learned doctors on tho 
ear h; there would then be Lo more need of study, but 
the man who subdued his op oneut by force would be 
entitled to burn him. Hoere-y is something spiritual, 
that cannot be cut out with steel, nor burned with fire, 
nor drowned with water. Exhot the bos etios; do not 
admit them to your pulpita, that everyone may know 
to louk on them as noxious weeds. ‘Avoid the un- 
believers,’ enys St. Paul, bat ho does not tell mon to 
kill them.“ Luther, in short, asserts the liberty of 
conscience in the most unqualified form. 

Alter this, however, when Lutheranism 
became entangled with the States, there was a 
degeneracy both in doctrine and practice in 
regard to this question. National Churches 
became the rule. Professor Geffuken considers 
that while the territorial privc'ple has been as 
mischievous in the sphere of politics as in that 
of religion, the advance of Protestantism was 
owing to it. How? Not alone by moral 
influence, but by physical force. This followed 
from the various theories of Calviu, Melanchthon, 
and ultimately of Luther hims:lf—all of whom 
exhibited coercive tendencies. And so the 
religious communities which — founded and 
organised degenerated, as Professor Geffcken 
says, into ‘‘ State Churches.” i 

Of the Reformation in England, not much is 
said in this volume, and indeed our author says 
comparatively little about us. Perhaps he sees 
that the ecclesiastical and religious influence of 
England upon the life of the Ooutinental 
peoples has not been very great—not so great as 
we, with our somewhat provincial minds, are 
apt sometimes to think. And this is true. The 
Continent, at one time, influenced England far 
more than England influenced the Continent. 
However, Professor Geffcken shows an intimate 
knowledge of all that bas taken place amongst 
us. He does justice to Wycliffe: he perfectly 
understands the devious course of the Reformation 
here; and this is what he describes, with terrible 
plainness, as the result: 

Thus arose the peculiar creation of the State, the 
Avgiican Church, which, while externally adbering os 
closely as possible to the ancient Church, u 685 
in her doctrine, as finally settled in the revised Thirty- 
nine Articles, allied berself with the Reformed confes- 
sion. But her most characteristic feature is the Royal 
Supremacy. Here there is no hieraroby, as in Cathclic 
countries; no theocracy, as at Ziirich and Geneva; no 
mixture of toth, as in the Protestant States of 
Germany ; but a purely political and nationa! Church. 
By the Act of Supre beneficed ecclesi istics, and 
all Jaymen holding office under the Crown, were 
required to renvunce the spir:tual as well as the tem- 
poral jurisdiction of every foieign prince or prolate, 
and to take the oath of al'eziance to the Crown, an 
obligation which, by the subsequent statute of 1562, 
was extended to all persons who had even taken holy 
orders or any degree at the universities ; to all whobad 
been admitted to the practice of the laws or held a mat 
in the House of Commons, the Peers being specially 
exempted. The Act of Uniformity prohi’ited, under 
heavy penalties, the use by a minister, whetbor bene- 
fice! or not, of any but the establ'sbed liturgy. The 
Anglican Church was tbus made a child of the State 
to an extent almost unknown with any (ther. Such 
was she at her birth under the dospotic reign of the 
Tutors, and such she remained nuder the free 
rovernmenta of the eighteenth «ontury. The very 

terregna of Catholicism under Mary. ard of Puritan- 
ism under Cromwell, were u, it o State leginlation--- 
the history of the Euglish Church can be written from 
the statutes of Parliament. 

Writing of a subsequent pos iod, our author 
does equal justice to Cromwell, M'Iton, and the 
Independents, but we are somewhat tu 
to find no reference to the Da; t sts or Quakers 


E both of which bodies ha ve * influenced. 
8 


not only religious life, but the relations of 
Church and Stets in this country, while the 
former were the first to assert the Voluntery 


principle. 3 

The events from this period to that cf the 
French Revolution do not occupy m space 
in this work, but the subsequent ecclesiastical 
history of Europe is treated ut great length iu 
fact, it occupies the whole of the second volume. 
The various changes that have taken place in 
each Continental State are described with a 


maryellous grasp of ſacte, as well as of their 
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relative importance. Here, indeed, work is 
done that no other author has ever done, 
but it is work that it is exceedingly 
dificult either to describe, compare, or 
illustrate. The greater portion of this elaborate 
review is naturally devoted to Germany, but 
the author does full justice to France and Italy. 
England, again, is not much noticed, although 
events are brought down to Mr. Miall’s Dis- 
establishment resolutions and the passing of 
the Public Worship Act. The reader may be 
curious to see what so philosophical an observer 
thinks of our own prospects :— 


Puseyism and the milk-and-water Popery of Dr. 
Newman cannot hold aguinst the inroads of Ultramon- 
tanism any more than can the weak plant of Old 
Catholicism. It may be doubted whether this state of 
things can last ; and we think it would be a gain to the 
Protestant cause if the Ritualists would openly secede 
from the Church, to which in fact they yo longer belong. 
That at the present time a national Chürch, which em- 
braces scarcely half the population of the country, 
should be governed by Parliament and the Privy 
Council, is in many respects an anachronism, must be 
admitted. But we doubt whether the moment for its 
disestablishment bas yet srrived. It is easier to pre- 
dict the inconveniences which such a step would entail, 
than to specify the practical advantages to be attained. 
The Church of England is so deeply entwined in the 
history and the institutions of the country, that its dis- 
solution would involve a most serious political revolu- 
tion ; and it satisfies, moreover, the religious wants of a 
large portion of the people, which prefers the main- 
tenance of the great religious truths to the nicer the - 
logical divisions which underlie the various shades of 
Dissent. The Dissenters deserve all admiration for 
their pursuit of practical religion, but they make their 
system of faith rest on the assertion of one-sided and 
often very questionable dogmas. But whatever the 
ultimate issue may be, we bave not the slightest doubt 
that England will maintain her Protestant character ; 
and if the forms of her national Church decay, will find 
new forms for the old spirit. 


Professor Geffcken does not seem to admire 
the results of volantaryism in America, but he 
should have taken a safer guide on this subject 
than Lord Robert Montagu. 

As a whole, and as the final result of his 
review of this great human bistory, Professor 
Geffcken is not merely hopeful but confident 
concerning the future. Ultramontanism,”’ 
he says, never can and never will be vie- 
torious.” Concerning the coming struggle— 


All that the modern State can do is to mark off the 
battlefield for that great struggle between belief and 
unbelief, which, according to Goethe, is the peculiar, 
sole, and proſoundest the e in the history of the world 
and of mankind ; besides this, it can certainly advance 
the victory of truth in so far as it assists in dissemina- 
ting true culture and patriotism. But the kernel of the 
struggle lies beyond the power of the State, just because 
Church and State occupy different territories of dowi- 
nion. Vou cannot,” says Luther, smite a spirit 
with the sword” : false ideas are only to be vanquished 
A ones; and Rome will only be conquered by the 
liberty of the Gospel. 


These are the emphatic last words of the 
author. 


DR. DAVIDSON ON THE CANON OF 
THE BIBLE.* 


The substance of this work, Dr. Davidson 
tells us, was written for the new edition of the 
„Encyclopedia Britannica.“ But it was 
abridged and mutilated, contrary to his wishes, 
before publication; and he now gives it to the 
public as originally written, after repeated re- 
vision and with some enlargement in different 
parts, as a comprehensive summary of all that 
concerns the formation and history of the Bible 
Canon,” and as ‘‘ reflecting the processes and 
results of recent criticism.” Of the question 
between Dr. Davidson and the Encyclopedia 
we know nothing beyond the statement we have 
2833 But sorry should we be to think that 

at great work, of which fresh and revised 
editions can be published only at intervals of 
twenty or five and twenty years, should stereo- 
type for a quarter of a century what are valled 
advanced,“ or more properly destructive,” 
principles of Biblical criticism. Dr. Davidson’s 
opinions are well known. They were given 
to the public some twenty years ago, and 
created no small stir in the ecclesiastical 
circles with which he was then connected; 
and he has a perfect right to publish and advo- 
cate them. Those who differ from him must 
meet him in the open field. The questions 
which modern criticism asks concerning the 
Bible cannot be settled by an appeal to creeds 
and councils, or to prejudice, or pious timidity ; 
and if the Bible is to retain its hold on the 
faith and reverence of mankind, it must submit 
to the most searching historic criticism, and to 
such other tests as are applicable to matters 
which are not capable of mathematical demon- 
stration. From this ordeal Christians must 
not shrink. The truth, and nothing but the 
truth, is the Christian motto. 

‘But wo bave a right to complain when we 


* The Canon of the Bible: Its Formation, History, 
and Fluctuations. By Samurt Davipson, D. D. 
ondon: Henry S. King and Co.) 


find opinions concerning the Books of Scrip- 
ture, which are coatested persistently by men 
who are at least the equals of those who hold 
them—opinions which, to say the least, are 
modern, and which, if applied to other relics of 
ancient literature, would disintegrate them into 
unintelligible fragments—coolly given to the 
world as the results of recent criticism.” 
This is what Dr. Davidson does in the book 
before us. ‘‘If the reader wishes to know the 
evidence on which his conclusions rest, they 
are referred to his ‘‘ Introductions to the Old 
and New Testaments,” where the separate 
Books of Scripture are discussed.” But very 
few readers have the opportunity of studying 
these Introductions, and if they have they will 
only find the evidence which satisfies Dr. 
Davidson of the soundness of his conclusions 
—they will not find evidence which justifies him 
in setting forth his own opinions as the 
results of recent criticism.” With his con- 
sciousness of having tried to handle the 
subject fairly,” we do not intermeddle. But 
we submit to our readers the very first sen- 
tences of his chapter on the Old Testament 
Canon, as an illustration of the absolute one- 
sidedness of opinions which he would set forth 
es the results of recent criticism.” 

The first important part of the Old Testament put 
tugether as a whole was the Pentateuch, or rather, the 
five books of Moses and Joshua. This was preceded by 
smaller documents, which one or more redactors em- 
bodied in it. The earliest things committed to writing 
were probably the ten words proceeding from Moses 
himself, afterwards enlarged into the ten command- 
ments which exist at preseut in two recensions (Exod. 
x., Deut. v.). It is true that we have the oldest form 
of the Decalogue from the Jehovist not the Elohist ; 
but that is no valid objection against the antiquity of 
the nucleus out of which it arose. It is also probable 
that several legal and ceremonial enactments belong, 
if not to Moses himself, at least to his time ; as also the 
Elohistic list of stations in Numbers xxxiii. To the 
same time belongs the Song of Miriam in Exodus xv., 
probably consisting of a few lines at first, and subse- 
quently enlarged ; with a triumphal ode over the fall of 
Heshbon (Numbers xx. 27-30). The little poetical 
piece in Numbers xxi. 17, 18, afterwards misunderstood 
and so taken literally, is Post-Mosaic, 

On this showing, the only thing certainly 
Mosaic in the five Lotte which bear the name 
of Moses, is some nucleus which was afterwards 
enlarged into the Ten Commandments! What 
that nucleus was, or how much it contained, no 
one knows. But on the word of Dr. Davidson 
we are bound to believe that it existed. On his 
theory of the genesis and growth of the Deca- 
logue, it will be observed that the whole story 
of Mount Sinai is a myth or a fabrication. 
And all this, and much more, although every 
iota of it is not only doubted but denied by 
critics of the highest order, we are asked to 
accept as the results of recent criticism ”’! 

How the few fragments which probably“ 
belong to the age of Moses grew into the 
Pentateuch, is a great puzzle. Redactor after 
redactor has to be supposed, editor after editor, 
(if we may trauslate the word) who took the 
liberty of altering, moulding, adding to, and 
taking from, the original on which they worked 
at their pleasure. None of these ‘‘ redactors” 
are known to history. And no two of the 
critics who imagine them into existence agree 
as to what each of them did. More strangely 
than all, these redactors are credited not only 
with good intentions, but with the prophetic 
spirit. Thus we read on page 14 that ‘‘ Deu- 
teronomy, with Joshua, was added to the pre- 
ceding collection in the reign of Manasseh.” 
And, it is added, The gifted author of Deu- 
teronomy, who was evidently imbued with the 
the prophetic spirit, completed the Pentateuch, 
i.e., the five books of Moses and Joshua, re- 
vising the Elohist-Jehovistic work, and makiug 
various additions or alterations.” Of the latest 
editor we do know something historically. But 
what our critics ascribe to him is as purely 
imaginary as what they ascribe to their un- 
historical editors. 

As to Ezra’s treatment of |the Pentateuch, or his 
specific mode of redaction (Dr. Davidson says) we are 
left for the most part to conjecture. Vet it is safe to 
affirm that he added: making new precepts and 
tices either in place of, or beside, older ones. 
things he removed as unsuited to the altered circum- 
stances of the people [Where are they to bo found 7]; 
others he moditieu. He threw back several later enact- 
ments into earlier times. It is difficult to discover all 
the parts that betray his hand. Some elaborate priestly 
details show his authorship most clearly. If his hand 
be not visible in Leviticus, chap. xvii.-xxvi., a writer 
not far removed from bis time is observable, Ezekiel or 
some other. It is clear that part of the portion (xxv. 
19-22; xxvi. 3-45) is much later than the Elohist, and 
belongs to the exile or post-exile period, But great 
difficulty attaches to the separation of the sources here 
used ; even 
all events, Ezra did not scruple to refer to Moses what 
was of recent origin. 

A few farther on Dr. Davidson says, 
„The principle that actuated Ezra in making 
the first canon was a religious and patriotic one. 
From his treatment of the oldest law books we 
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neither perfect nor complete for all time. 
In his view they were not unconditionally 
authoritative. Doubtless they had a high 
value as the productions of 1 lawgivers 
and men of a prophetic spirit; but the redac- 
tion to which he submitted them shows no 
superstitious reverence.” 
The redaction to which Ezra is thus supposed 
to have subjected the old books which he 
inherited from the fathers of his nation, shows, 
we say, not merely the absence of ‘‘ supersti- 
tious reverence,” but the absence of common 
honesty. It does not require inspiration or 
divinity to render a book “inviolable.” 
Milton, and Shakespeare, and Bacon, and 
all avowed authors down to the meanest, 
are ‘‘ inviolable,” hedged round by the common 
law ‘of integrity. And any man who should 
“ redact ” their2writings, cancelling from either 
their prose or poetry such passages as he 
pleased, and substituting his own for them, 
would be driven out of all literary existence, 
unless his proceeding should be deemed so con- 
temptible as to render him unworthy of notice. 
Now this is what Ezra is 1 * to have 
done. The allegation is not that, acting the 
art of another Moses or Solon, he abrogated 
. which he deemed unwise or unsuitable, 
and enacted laws more adapted to the new cir- 
cumstances of the people; but that he tampered 
deliberately with old books and old laws, alter- 
ing them at his pleasure without the knowledge 
of the people whom he would teach and rule, 
and referring to Moses what was of recent 
origin.“ 
And it is by this process of deliberate fabri- 
cation and imposture — not by the mere uncon- 
scious growth of myths, nor by the unintentional 
accumulation of traditions (neither of which, it 
is felt, would explain the matter), it is sup- 
osed that the Pentateuch grew into what 
Yzra found it. Thus, as we have seen, Deu- 
teronomy was written, according to Dr. David- 
son, in the reign of Manasseh—and if so it was 
a barefaced forgery. We say nothing now as 
to the impossibility of anyone inventing the 
incidents and speeches of that book, even with 
the aid of any traditions which may have sur- 
vived for seven centuries and a half—and 
nothing of the impossibility of imposing on the 
people of the days of Manasseh a contempo- 
raneous invention as a book which had been 
known to their fathers for more than seven 
hundred years. We only note the real cha- 
racter of the supposed transaction—as involving 
deliberate falsehood and imposture. 

And the critics who hold this theory of the 
growth of the Pentateuch are not only uncon- 
scious of the wickedness of the procese, but 
actually ascribe it to the prophetic spirit. 
The gifted author of the Book of Deuteronomy 
was deeply imbued (Dr. Davidson says) with 
the prophetic spirit.” Bishop Colenso regards 
that wondrous story of the burning bush as 
a pure invention. He could wish but cannot 
believe that there was any traditionary founda- 
tion for it! He supposes that most probably 
the good Samuel, or, if not Samuel, some of his 
fellow-prophets, Gad or Nathan, or some other 
of the same school and class of men, first intro- 
duced the name Jehovah, and then invented 
this story and gave it to the people in the 
form in which we now possess it—and all this 
‘with the view of drawing more distinctly the 
line of demarcation between the people of 
Israel and the idolatrous nations around.” The 
bishop believes Samuel to have had early 
awakened in him, by special Divine inspira- 
tion, the strong conviction of the distinct Per- 
sonal presence of the Living God”; and 
yet imagines,him sitting down, and, without 
the shadow of a foundation in fact, inventing 
and writing the tale of the Burning Bush to 
strengthen the faith of the people in what he 
had himself received by special Divine inspira- 
tion! He says this was a most natural proce- 
dure, and deprecates its being called an im- 
pudent fraud.” We cannot help regarding it 
as an impious as well as impudent fraud. 


We put these two things together, (1) the 
theory which Dr. Davidson would have us 
accept as a result of recent criticism involves 
in it the assumption of a long series of frauds 
and forgeries spread over many centuries, and 
executed with all the skill and persistency of a 
premeditated plan. And (2) this series of trans- 
actions, whose fraudulency no disguise can 
conceal, is ascribed to men of a ‘‘ prophetic 
spirit,” men who, even if we take the natura- 
listic view of ‘‘ prophecy,” were imbued with 
the spirit of righteousness, and were God's 
ministers of righteousness to the world. We 
now ask whether such a theory is not self- 
condemned. The historical evidence against it 


is too e a subject to be even touched at 
resent. e think that if men would only 
look upon its naked face, they would recoil from 
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must be something very misleading in the first | influence. They aim, on the whole, less at] The International Review opens with an article 
rinciples which lead to the conclusions which | completeness than at sug 


r. Davidson maintains. There is; and 
we know of no one who has written more 
strongly or more wisely against these 
principles than Dr. Davidson himself—only 
it is eight-and-twenty years ago! In 1849 
he introduced to the English public Pro- 
fessor Moses Stuart’s ‘‘ Critical History 
and Defence of ihe Old Testament Canon, 
and while not regarding the treatise as 
exhaustive, he gave the American professor 
credit for keeping ee with the rapidly- 
accumulating materia pn yearly from 
the press, and for having read and consulted 
most of the recent German literature on the 
subject.” In condemnation of the principles of 
criticism which he has now adopted, he then 
wrote as follows :— 

It is needless to blind our eyes to the fact that scep- 
ticism in various forms is freely circulated in this island, 
at the present day. The New Testament history has 
been impugned in different ways, How can the Old 
Testament escape? It has not escaped the fiery test. 
External evidence in favour of the canonical books has 
been deprociated of late. IJntuitions, feelings, pure 
reason, the Divine or spiritual in man, phrases wiich 
mean the same thing, are now exalted to undue pro- 
- minence—so much so as to set aside, by their 8288 
authority, strong historical testimony. A vague, mystical, 
spiritual something within sits in judgment on the 
sacred writings, dealing with them in a very 
summary method, and rejecting whatever does not 
meet its approval. This is the sort of sce;ticism which 
the truth has to encounter. It matters little whether 
it consist in reason, or philosophy, or intur/ronal facul- 
ties. Names vary, but the thing itself remains the 
same. Iam well aware that tbe Bible in all its parts 
must be consonant with right reason and sound philo- 
sophy. It addresses itself to the understanding as well 
as to the heart of mankind. If it contradict the true 
light which God has implanted within, it caunot be re- 
ceived as a book containing mes- ages from heaven. The 
judgment must be satisfied of its truth. But it is quite 
possible, at the same time, to uphold as pure reason, or 
vight intuition, or sound philosophy, or internal con- 
sciousness, that which has no good claim to the honour- 
able appellations in question. And not only is this 
88 but it has been exemplified in cases not a few. 

he thing is notorious. The error - and it is a grievous 
one is committed every day. Individua's set up their 
own reason as the ultimate standard by which they try 
the Divine authority of the Bible. This is taking a 
one-sided view of the subject. It wants generalisation, 
and is therefore uvpbilosuphical. [The italics in this 
extract are the author's. 

We cannot follow Dr. Davidson into his dis- 
cussion of the New Testament Canon, and only 
remark that it is not a faithful setting forth of 
the results of the best modern criticism. 
He admits that ‘‘the head of the Tubingen 
school carried out the antagonism between 
Petrines and Paulines too rigorously, and un- 
duly invaded the authenticity of sacred writings.” 
But the living chiefs of that school 
now make concessions in the direction 
of the older views which Dr. Davidson 
does not make. He tells us that ‘‘ tolerable 
unanimity respecting the canon was attained 
soon after the days oi Origen, and adds, The 
result was a remarkable one, and calls for our 
gratitude. Though the development was 
pervaded by no critical or defivite principle, 
it ended in a canon which hus maintained its 
validity for centuries.” But the result which 
‘‘calls for our gratitude” is, it appears, after 
all, to a large extent erroneous; for we are told 
that many of Baur’s conclusions about the 
authenticity of the books will stand.” How to 
reconcile these things we know not. We only 
add that students will find more trustworthy 
guides as to the true ‘‘results of recent 
criticism in Westcott and Lightfoot, and in 
the learned authors of the articles in Dr. W. 
Smith and Kitto’s Bible Dictionaries, than in 
the pages of Dr. Samuel Davidson. Of recent 
commentators who have discussed the most 
important questions regarding the New Testa- 
ment books, we may instance Meyer, Godet, 
and Luthardt, men who cannot be suspected of 
being cribbed and confined” in their views, 
and whose learning is of the highest order. 


THREE AMERICAN REVIEWS. 


Various circumstances combine to give a 
peculiar elevation and variety to American 
periodical literature of the highest class, The 
first is, that the greatest minds of America have 
never felt as though a more influential means 
of communicating with the public could open 
for them. The constitueucy they address is 
less leisurely than with us in England, while 
education of a more general kind hitherto 
been more widely diffused, and hence a larger 
public than is attained by our more learned 
reviews and magazines, which are more sec- 
tional and special in their aims than those of 
America. Mr. Emerson, Mr. Russell Lowell, 
and Dr. Oliver Holmes have all been regular 

azine and review wiiter?, and would have 
held a great reputation even if they had not 
— 2 separate books. But even their 
ks for most part bear token of the review 


standard 


tion, at forming a 
taste, rather than at satisfying the mind; and 
hence the appearance of desultoriness and gene- 
ral lightness of workmanship. The American 
mind is more often susceptive, while gifted with 
sharper critical instincts, than the English 
mind; but, per contra, it is more discursive, 
and less inclined to devote itself to exhaustive 
and patient surveys. It loves experiment and 
21 hence the power of the perio- 
dicals there, and the reduction of the aim at 
book-writing almost to a secondary place—a 
circumstance which may, to some extent, be 
due to the ease with which English books are 
obtained in America under the present system 
of copyright. 


All this is seen by a glance at such reviews 
as the North American Review, the Inter national 
Review, and the Bibliotheca Sacra—each of which 
is in its own way typical. The three last issues 
of these works are before us. In the North 
American we find Mr, Emerson descanting on 
PDemonology — the rationale of dreams, sorti- 
lege, luck, omens, magic, coincidences. We 
are quite sure, however, that the psychology 
ok the article would have been more sever 
followed and less licence given to N 
the author had not been writing for a review, 
but independently for a book. Still, he is moet 
lively, ingenious, and suggestive. Mr. Emerson 
passes from one fcat to its opposite or quali- 
fying fact in quite his characteristic way, 
showing how law operates to reconcile them. 
Life and mental life is a wave-—flowing, re- 
flowing; the recunciling point is the will :— 

Dreams have a poetic integrity and truth. This 
limbo and dusthole of thought is presided over by a 
certain reason too. Their extravagance from nature is 
yet within a bigher nature. They seem to us to sug- 
gest a certain abundance and fluency of thought not 
familiar to the waking experience. They pique us by 
independence of us, yet we know ourselves in this mad 
crowd, and owe to dreams a certuin divination and 
wisdom. My dreams are not me, they are not Nature 
or the not me: they are both. We call the phantoms 
that rise the creation of our fancy, and they act like 
mutineers and fire on their commander; showing that 
every act, every thought, every cause, is bi-polar, and 
in the act is contained the counteraction. If I strike, 
I am streck, if IL chase I am pursued. 
The underlying law, so far as it can be gene- 
ralised, is thus shadowed forth: 

Tue soul contains in itself the event that shall pre- 
sently befall it; for the event is only the actualising of 
its thoughts. It is no wonder that partioulor dreams 
and presentiments should fall out and be prophetic. 
Tbe fallacy consists in selecting a few significant bints 
when all are inspired with the same sense. Every mau 
goes through the world attended by innumerable facts, 
prefiguring (yes, virtually announcing) his fate, if only 
eyes of sufficient heed and illumination were fastened 
ou the sign. ‘The sign is always there, if only the eye 
were also, just as undes every tree in the speckled sun- 
shine and shade no man notices that every spot of light 
is a perfect image ot the sun, until in some hour the 
moon eclipses the luminary, and then first we notice 
that the spots have become crescents or annular, aud 
correspond to the changed figure of the sun. 

But Mr. Emerson has no belief in luck or 
spiritualism, and mesmerism is high life 
below stairs, or Momus playing Jove in the 
kitchens of Olympus.” He holds there is not a 
mathematical axiom but is a moral rule. All 
productions of man are so anthropomorphous 
that he cannot possibly invent any fable that 
shall not have a deep moral.“ 


Mr. Kichaid Grant White writes discrimina- 
tively of William Henry Seward,” pointing 
out that he was a pure-minded advocate, 
intensely hating wrong though done under the 
forms of law, but not judicial in temper. In 
speaking of his repressed anti-slavery feelings, 
Mr. White says: — He did not take his place 
among the pioneers who straggle forward, 
hacking and burning whatever comes in 
their way, winning no battles, although 
they open the way for battles to be won; 
but he was one of the chief leaders of the 
disciplined army that first stood fast like a 
great reserve, and finally swept on to the 
grand and for ever irreversible victory.” This 
is most apt, and the article, on the whole, is 
able and discriminating. Mr. Laurence Oli- 
pbant, writing on Christian policy in Turkey, 
holds that the Christian races in Turkey are the 
dupes of Russia, and that the Christian Powers 
of Europe have been no less deceived by the 
religious pretexts which have been put forward 
by that Power to justify her insidious policy 
of aggression on the Ottoman Empire. Of 
course, Mr. Gladstone comes in for some severe 
criticisms from Mr. Oliphant’s point of view. 
The“ English Arctic Expedition” is defended 
by Mr. Daly, himself a Polar navigator, in some 
respects from attacks made upon it—especially 
by the Saturday Review, which said that the 
4 pal officers in command had no heart in 

ir work. There is a good article on Spinoza, 
apropos of the Centenary, and a light one on 
Verse and Versemaking.” Altogether, the 
North American is admirably up to its n high 
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etary | criticising the administration of Pre- 
sident Grant, and charging him with surround- 
ing himself with incapable officers—a matter 
which is more one of opinion than this ‘‘ Inde- 
‘pendent Republican allows for, and he is 
besides too clearly repressing personal grudges, 
though the art cle is well and ably written. 
There is a great deal of practical knowledge in 
an article on the Safety in Dwellings and 
Public 2 aod Herr Julius Duboo 
is very readable in Wit and Humour in 
Germany,” though he seems to us to 
have conspicuously missed one point, which 
Hippel might have suggested. Saga Oivilisa- 
tion is at once bright and learned; and the 
sketch of the Univermty of Upsale, by Professor 
Thorndén, is exquisitely clear and exhaustive, 
as far as such an article can be. Responsible 
Governmen.” shows a mind apt in political 
speculation, though in some points we fail to 
see conclusiveness of argument, and some of the 
illustrations might be made to bear in an op- 
posite way from what the iuterest of this writer 
allows. His argument against fixed terms of 
office is, however, unaseailable. The article on 
% Mr, Lowell asa Oritio” isin — fair,/but over · 
strained and too favourable, It misses a sulient 
defect of Mr. Lowell's; and that ie, his sym- 

athy with certain abnormal forms in literature. 

n spite of his great genius, he is critically im- 
patient of innovation, fixed too implicitly to 
old literary forms—as is seen, indeed, in his own 
Dr. Ray Palmer says incidentally some 
far more incisive things about Mr. M. Arnold, 
Mr. Ruskin, and others than he does about Mr. 
Lowell. 

In the Bibliotheca Sacra we have a most 
learned and elaborate article on The Origin 
of the Concept of God ’—especially valuable for 
its insietance on the fact that the ‘‘ phenomena 
of history are utterly incomprehensible and in- 
capable of rational treatment without the guid- 
ing concept of a God in history.” This is 
followed by an article on Theological Educa- 
tion,” which ought to be widely read in this 
country, and especially by the authorities of 
Oxfo:d and Cambridge. The article referred to 
is complemented by one on ‘‘ Governmental Pat - 
ronage of Knowledge.” Philology and divinity 
really join hands to some practical purpose in 
the essay on The Natural Basis of our Spiritual 
Language.” Ne have also read with particular 
interest, as coming from an American source, 
the very able and impartial little essay on 
„Professor Max Müller and his American 
ee „; it is done by a very capable hand. 
The Bibliotheca Sacra still holds its high and 
peculiar place. 


THE NEW EDITION OF LORD 
MACAULAY’S MEMOIR.* 


The additions to this second edition are hardi 
so substautial as might have been expected, 
A few notes, au additional short le‘ter or two 
of no prime importance, form the additions ” 
—a fact which might be regarded as a testimony 
to the thoroughness with which Mr. Trevelyan 
did his work in the first instance. One of the 
additional items, so far as we resuvilect, is a 
note from Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, illus- 
trating further the remarkable strength of Lord 
Macaulay’s memory :— 

Of his extraordinary memory, I remember Lord 
Jeffrey telling me an instance. They bad had a diffe- 
ae about a ae Fig. . eg ey ee 
made av a bou ; wager ing a 
book, Chik as reference to the p “4 it 2 
Jeffrey had won. The bet was made just before, and 
paid immediately after, the Easter — On puttin 
the volume into Jeffrey's hand your uucle said, 


don’t think you will find me tri 12 I knew it, 
I 1 retty well before; but I am sure I know it 
now!“ 


effrey proceeded to examine him, putting him 


on a variety of the heaviest the battle of the 
angels - tho dialogues of Adam the d 
found him ready to declaim them all, till he begged him 
to stop. He asked him how he had ac such a 


command of the poem, and had for 
him in the country, and read it twice 


ans wer“ I had 
over, and I don't 
think I shall ever forget it a 


gain.” At the same time he 
told Jeffrey that he belivved he could repeat every- 
thing of his own he had ever printed, and nearly all Le 
had ever written, except, perhaps, some of my college 
exercises,” 
I myself had an op 
23 proof of 
into his ear. I was toying 
in the winter of 1832, Lor phinstone—who 
been many years before Governor of Madras—was tell- 
ing one morning at breakfast of a certain 
who was famous, in his time, for English d 
own making, with which he was wont to re his cus- 
tomers. ‘Of course,” said Lord Elphinstone, I dou't 
remember any of it; but it was very funny, and used 
to be repeated in society.” 24 who was sitting 
immediately : “T remember being 
p and be teens a quantity of verse 


during 9 here is some of it,” 
and then he went off in a very queer doggerel about 


* Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By his 
2 Geoncgz Orro TREVELYAN, M. P. 
tion, with additions and corrections, (London: 


Longmans and Co.) 
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the exploits of Bonaparte, of which I recollect the fol- 
lowing refrain— 


% But when he saw the British boys, 
He up and ran away.” 
It is hardly conceivable that he bad ever had occasion 
to recall that poem since the day when he esc:iped from 
under the poet's razor, : 

Certain of Mr. Trevelyan's corrections of 
phrase are noticeable for the good taste he 
shows in them. For instance, at p. 65, vol i., 
when it is said that Zachary Macaulay was 
no mere man of action,” it is felt to be a decided 
improvement, and more in keeping with the 
+ hr a tone of the writing than Zacher 

acaulay was no ordinary fanatic ”—whic 
sentence, taken by iteelf, was open to serious 
dubiety, viz., that he was an extraordinary one! 
Mr, Trevelyan says that ‘‘if thie second edi- 
tion is not rigidly correct in word and substance, 

have no valid excuse to offer.” In spite of 
this; we do think that in some few instances he 
might have got rid of great awkwardnesses of 
phrase and of construction. For example, 
when he tells us that ‘‘ Macaulay and a friend 
drew their chairs to either end of the chimney- 
piece,” we know that it is opposite to each other 
at the fireside” that is meant. When he telle 
ua that after Macaulay sailed to India there 
were found in his chambers between fifty and 
sixty resor strops hacked into strips and splinters 
und razors without beginning and end,” the 
statement involves him in a very puzzling 
metaphysical question, lying behind the ques- 
tion of grammer—how strops could be strops 
after being hacked to pieces, and how razors 
could be razors without beginning or end? At 
p. 178, he reports that Lord Macaulay make his 
** supper on a cheese and Con] a glaes of audit 
ale,” which is, at least, bertainly not elegant. At 
p. 140 we read, ‘‘ Southey’s book died before its 
author, with the exception of the passages 
extracted by Macaulay, which have been re- 
produced in his essay a hundred times and 
more, for once that they were printed in the 
volumes from which he selected them for 
hie animadversion.” But how could they 
be printed oftener than once in the 
volumes” from which Macaulay took them ? 
We know what Mr. Trevelyan means quite 
well, but, with all deference, the words are not 
rigidly correct. Elsewhere it is eaid that John 
Stuart Mill gave ‘‘a generous and authorita- 
tive testimony to the merit of the attacks upon 
his father, —tbe merit of an attack is a doubt- 
ful pbrase, though merit may lie in the mode 
in which it is made. At p. 139 it is written 
„He was already famous enough to have in- 
curred the inevitable penalty of success in the 
shape of the pronounced hostility of Blackwood’s 
Magazine — which, pee: most cer- 
tainly bears as though the pronounced hostility 
of Blackwood’s Magazine was the inevitable 
penalty of success! We know quite well that 
this is not what is meant; but this is what is 
distinctly said. These are but a few of the 
many instances of incorrectness of word and 
phrase which we had noted in perusiog the first 
edition. We then took no notice of them for 
good reasons; but when a new edition revised 
comes accompanied with a claim for rigid cor- 
rectness of word, we seemed to be called on to 
protest a little. However, though on minor 
points there are such small lapses as these, the 
work is one of prime importance, and will attrac- 
tively recommend the memory of Macaulay to 
many who would else probably have regarded 
him too much as Miss Martineau did. 


~ 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Archie's Sweetheart, and other Stories. By ELLEN 
MutuEy (Remington and Co.) Here are half-a- 
dozen brisk tales and some poetry. The tales have 
one characteristic besides a pleasant freshness—a 
masculine freedom of strength and style. We very 
much doubt whether any one would or could have 
suspected the sex of the author. Our favourite is 
Jack Layford’s Friend.” In poetry Miss Mulley 
excels in tenderness, for instance in Giving Back, 
and When the Day is Done. 

Tu. ts Misquoted and Mésapplied. By R. C. L. B. 
With a Preface by Canon RyLIXE. (Hatchards.) 
This is good matter in this little work, although the 
author has not eelected all the texts that are mis- 
quoted and misapplied. Yet he has done well as 
far as he has gone. We quite agree, too, with 
Cauon Ryle’s sensible remarks about spiritualising 
texts; but, asa rule, it is members of the canon’s 
own party who are most guilty in this respect. 

Recollections of the Irish Church. By RicHarp 
SixclAix Brooke, DD. (Macmillans.) Mr. 
Brooke was a clergyman in tho Irish Church for 
something like forty years, and afterwards, until 
lately, was a Huntingdonshire rector. He has 
given us in this volume pleasant and genial remini- 

scences of people whom he has met. He seems to 
be conscious himself that he has perhaps been a little 


wanting in discrimination in his praises, but this is 
surely an error on the right side. The book is 
calculated to make the impression that there never 
was such a holy, devoted, generous and amiable 
body of men as the clergy of the Established 
Church inIreland. For ourselves we never denied 
their personal goodness, and should be sorry t) say 
a word that could detract from it. It were to be 
wished that Mr. Brooke could entertain similar 
feelings towards those who disestablished his 
Church. Here, however, his generosity ard ami- 
ability altogether forsake him, just proving, unwit- 
tingly to himself, what a pernicious influence the 
Establishment exercised even over some of the best 
of men. He says the Church ‘‘has been robbed 
and stripped and spoliated to the hearts’ content of 
Whigs, Infidels, Quakers, Socinians, Jews, Roman- 
ists, and Liberals, nay, I have been positively told 
that among the mixed multitude who voted dowp 
the Irish Church in 1869 are to be found gentlemen 
professing to be ultra-religious men, who take the 
chair in London at Bible Society meetings ! but 
this is almost incredible.” This vindictive and 
splenetic attack is an extreme specimen of the 


uncharity of Establishmentarians, but it is only 


one blot upon the pages of an otherwise graceful 
and pleasant book, which we have been glad to 
read, and which is sure to be read by every one 
with interest. 

Sermons on Gospel Themes. By the Rev. 
CHARLES G. Finney. (R. D. Dickinson.) There 
is substantial accuracy in the description of these 
sermons by Mr. Cowles of Oberlin, in the preface 
to this work, where we are told that few 
preachers in any age have surpassed Professor 
Finney in clear and well-defined views of con- 
science, and of man’s moral convictions ; few bave 
been more at home in the domain of law and 
government; few have learned more of the spiritual 
life from experience and from obsérvation.” It was 
in appeals to the spiritual conscience that Mr. 
Finney was most successful. These sermons abound 
in such appeals as well as in singularly effective 
descriptions of the effects of sin. But of all sins 
Mr. Finney seems to have held the doctrine of the 
universal salvation of mankind as the greatest. At 
this he launches his strongest anathemas. He says 
it makes ‘‘sin a trifle, government a mere farce, 
God a liar, hell a bugbear anda humbug! What 
is all this but dire blasphemy as ever came from 
hell?” There is a good deal of this sort of thiog 
in these sermons, which makes us thankful that 
ecclesiastical laws are not made by theological 
professors. * 

Records of the Past. Being English Translations 
of the Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments. Vol. 
VI. Egyptian Texts. (Samuel Bagster and Sons.) 
In the previous volumes of this most interesting 
and valuable series of translations, we have had 
given to us numerous translations from Assyriar 
texts by such scholars as Sir Henry Rawlinson, Mr. 
Sayce, Mr. Fox Talbot, and Mr. George Smith, 
while Egyptian texts have been translated by Dr. 
Birch, Mr. Goodwin, and other scholars, if not of 
equal eminence, of singular ability. Inthe present 
volume there are translations of fifteen texts, 
‘‘either now translated for the first time,” or 
e specially revised by the translator to the date of 
publication.” It is impossible to exaggerate the 
literary and historical value of these texts, and im- 
possible not to read them with an almost absorbing 
interest. Here, we reflect, for the first time for 
thousands of years, are these inscriptions known 
and read by men; here, for the-first time, are they 
given to the world at large. In this volume are 
chronicles, biographies, hymnms, and tales, and 
besides, a remarkable Egyptian Magical text, the 
last translation by Dr. Birch. Tue Story of 
Sanela” is a vividly-interesting narrative, and 
seems to be the oldest in the world. The legend 
of the ‘‘ Destruction of kind” is very curious. 
May we suggest that in future volumes the dates 
of all these inscriptions should be given? To say 
that a certain one belongs ‘‘to the XII. dynasty,” 
does not, unhappily, convey much information to 
even pretty well-informed readers. 

In Personal Visits to the Graves of Eminent Men, 
by the Rev. Canon Barpstey (Hodder and 
Stoughton), there are some very pleasant and 
readable sketches of Bede, Wycliffe, Cranmer, 
Jewel, Hooker, James Hervey, William Grimshaw, 
and others. Mr. Bardsley has a happy manner of 
seizing the salient points of character and of em- 
pbasieing them for the purposes of Evangelical 
teaching. The Book of the Revelation of Jesus 
Christ, by General H. Goopwyn (Elliot Stock) is a 
fanciful work. The author has a set of theories in 
explanation of the prophecies to be found here, 


and illustrates them by a series of ridiculous 


of the consequences of human actions, 


— 


„ diagrams of the dispensations in which we have 
circles, arrows, triangles, stars, &c. Here and 
there, however, we find some truth strikiugly and 
vigorously expressed, but, as a whole, the work 
does not commend itself to our jadgment.——The 
Rev. ROBERT Natsmirn, of Chirnside, bas per- 
formed a welcome eervice in his Historical Sketch 
of the Reformed Presbyterian Church of Scotland 
(Johnstone, Hunter, and Co.) This trief but 
carefully compiled history of the Old Covenanters 
is well worth reading, and it is a matter of surprise 
that such a history has never been given to the 
world before. One’s admiration of the heroism of 
these men must, bowever, be tempered by reflec- 
tion upon their intolei auce, and their almost insane 
want of judgment. Yet there were great men 
amongst them, who did their work faithfully. 
Here they have found a no less faithful memorialist. 
—— The Frploits of Lord Cochrane, Tenth Earl of 
Dundonald, by Major KNOLLXS, F. R. G. S. (Dean 
and Son), is a vigorously-written sketch of tue life 
of a man who was as notable as he was ill-used in 
his day, and to whose memory sufficient justice has 
not, even yet, been done. For fearlessness, courage, 
and originality of conception Lord Cochrane has 
never had a superior in the British Navy. And 
he was as bold a political reformer as he was sailor. 
But he fell under Government displeasure when 
such disp!easure meant ruin. We have been clia- 
racteristically tardy in recognising his worth ; let 
us not add to tardiness neglect of thorough and 
complete justice.——In a faggot there are usually 
good sticks and indifferent ; and such is the case 
with the Faggot gathered and made up by CHARLES 
Tytor (S. Harris and Co.). There are one or two 
good temperance and other sketches in the volume 
which will no doubt amuseand instruct some people, 
but other parts of the volume were scarcely worth 
reprinting. ——The Two Tests, by LiongL LISLE 
(Charles Watts), is an endeavour to disprove the 
authenticity of the Scriptures. There is nothing 
new in it, but we can say that it is written with 
moderation.——This, however, we cannot say for 
the Upas: A Vision of the Past, Present, and 
Future, where Atheistic sentiments are expressed 
in language that is horribly coarse and offensive. 
We are not squeamish, but this book has simply 
disgusted us. 


— — — = 


A MODERN ‘‘SYMPOSIUM.” 


In the second number of the Nineteenth Century, 
just published, there is a novel feature under the 
above heading. The idea of this arrangement is for 
a certain number of writers to engage in the discus- 
sion of questions of interest and importance. One 
of them will propose the subject to be discussed, 
and will write what he has to say about it, those 
who follow him being each permitted to see all that 
has been written before bis own remarks, but, with 
the exception of the first writer, nothing that 
follows them. To the proposer of the subject is re- 
served the right of reply or summing up at the end. 
The subject dealt with at the first and second sym- 
2 has been chosen by Sir James Fitzjames 

tephens, viz, The Influence upon Morality of a 
Decline in Religious Belief.” Starting with the 
premiss that ‘‘ many persons regard everything 
which tends to discredit 2 with disapproba- 
tion, because tkey think that all such speculations 
must endanger morality as well“; and that others 
assert that morality has a basis of its own in human 
nature, and that, even if all theological belief were 
exploded, morality would remain unaffected,” he 
states his own view, namely, ‘‘ that each party is to 
a considerable extent right, but that the true prac- 


| tical inference is often neglected.” He holds that 


„theology and morality ought to stand to each 
other in precisely the same relation as facts and 
legislation. 


No one (he says) would propose to support 
ficial means a aw passed under a mistake, for 


5 arti- 
ear it 
should hate to be aitered. To say that the truth of a 
theological doctrine must not bs questi ned, lest tho 
discovery of its falsehood should projuce a bad moral 


effect, is in principle precisely the same thing. It is at 
least as unlikely that ſa'se theology began | produce 
good morals as that legislation based on a mistaken 
view of facts should work well in practice. 


Following this line of reasoning, Sir James say 


in conclusion : 


Now let us suppose for the sake of argument that it 
could be shown that, if all theological considerations 
were ret aside, it would be desirable that a person dying 
of cancer should be permitted to commit suicide, and 
that a man whose wife was incurably mad should be 
allowed to marry again; and that, on the otber band, 
if theological considerations were taken into account, 
the opposite was desirable. Upon these * tious 
the question wbether the theological beliefs u hich mak o 
the difference are beveficiai or not will depend on the 
question whether they are true or not. Applied gene- 
rally. this shows that the support which an existing 
creed gives to an existing system of morals is irrele- 
vant to ite truth, and that the * whether a given 
system of morals is or bad cannot be fully deter- 
miued uutil after the determination of the question 
whether the theology on which it rests is true or false. 
The morality is good if it is founded on a * * 
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founded on a false theology, it is founded on a false 
estimate of the consequences of humau actions; and 
so far as that is the case it cannot be good and the 
circumstance that it is supported by the theology to 
which it refers is an argument against, and not in 
favour of, that theology. 


The second writer is Lord Selborne, who con- 

tends that ‘‘those who reject religion will not 
voluntarily submit to moral restraints founded 
upon the religion which they reject, unless they 
can be placed upon some other intellectual basis, 
sufficiently cogent to themselves to resist the 
attractions of appetite or self-interest.” He pro- 
ceeds :— 
That large part of mankind who are always too much 
under the government of their inclinations and passions 
wiil be quicker in drawing moral corollaries from irre- 
ligious principles than the philosophers by whom those 
principles are propounded ; and the advanced posts of 
morality, in which the influence of religion culminates, 
and of which the necessity may not be so evident on 
natural or social grounds, are not likely to be very 
strenuously defended by those philosophers themselves. 
Lord Selborne, of course, admits that he is pro- 
ceeding in his argument on the assumption that 
there is such a thing as religious truth; nor, he 
goes on to say, is it possible to deny that, if this 
could really be disproved, the morality founded on 
it would fail. 

But (adds Lord Selborne) it cannot be without 
importance, whenever the proper evidences of the truth 
of religion are considered, to take into account, as one 
of them, its relation to morality—the certainty that, if 
it were displaced, the system of morality now received 
among men would, toa t extent, fall withit ; and 
the extreme intellectual difficulty of maintainiug in that 
event the supremacy of the moral sense, or placing the 
morality of the future upon a new basis, likely to 
acquire general authority among mankind. If it 
should be suggested that a sufficient moral code for 
practical purposes might be maintained by iucreasing 
the stringency of human laws in proportion to the failure 
of religious sanctions, I should reply, that the power of 
human laws depends upon morality, and not morality 
upon human laws; and that any legislation greatly in 

vance of the moral sentiment of the community 


would certainly not be effectual, and could not lorg be 
maintained. 


Taking the view that religion is the only true 
and solid foundation of morality, the Rev. Dr. 
Martineau, who is the writer next in succession, 
remarks :— 

A simply conscientious man may surrender himself 
unreservedly to the sense of mora! obligation, and be so 
porsessed by it as to feel it more than reasonable, and 
own a certain sacredness in its appeal. Duty, honour, 
self-furgetfulness in others’ pots may obtain the real 
command of sucha one. But the persuasive force with 
which the right speaks to him is beyond all intellectual 
measure ; it stirs bim in depths he cannot reach ; its heat 
is in excess of its l'ght ; it is something mystic which 
must bave him, but of which he cau render no aceount. 
Here, in truth, is religion pressing into life, only with 
form still indistinct, and its organism of thought not 
2 differentiated and articulate, Let it complete its 

evelopment, and what change will ensue! Once 
rendered conscious of the Supreme Source of his moral 
perceptions, the responsible ageut no longer ubeys a 

ressure out of the dark, but :ather a drawing towards 

igher light ; for an impersonal drift of nature is sub- 
stituted a profound personal veneration, and enthusiasm 
is turned from a blind noblenees into the clear alle. 
glance of living affection. Itis not without reason that 
this change has been treated a3 an emergence into new 
life. {ts vast influence is attested by the whole litera- 
ture of devotion, and especially by its most popular 
element, the bymns of every age, from the Psalter to 
the Coristian Lear.“ 


In conclusion Dr. Martineau says :— 

The moral characteristics of the Christian temper are 
nothing but the natural posture of a mind standiog face 
to face with the invisible reality of the highest ideals of 
its co.science and its love. If that presence departs, 
they cannot survive. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison, speaking as a Comtist, 
assents to the proposition that ‘‘ morality without 
religion is insufficient for general civilisation.” 
But the nature of the religion, he holds, must be 
absolutely human. | 


“Our morality,”’ he says, with its human realities, 
our theology with its non-human bypotheses, will not 
amalgamate. Their methods are in conflict. In their 
base, in their logic, in their aim, they are heterogeneous, 
They do not lie in part materia. Give us a religion as 
truly human, as really scientific, as is our moral 
system and all is harmony. Our morals, based as they 
must be on our knowledge of life and suciety, are then 
ordered and iospired by a religion which belongs, just 
as truly as our moral science does, to the world cf 
science and of man. And then religion will be no 
lon that quicksand possibility which 2,000 years 
of debate bave left it to so many of us. It becomes at 
last the issue of our knowledge, the meaning of our 
science, the soul of our morality, the ideal of our imagi- 
nation, the fuliJment of our aspirations, the lawyiver, 
in short, of our whole lives. Can it ever be this whilst 
we still pursue religion into the bubble world of the 
Whence and the Whither ! ” 


Mr. Harrison concludes his disquisition as follows : 


The lesson, I thiuk, is twofold, On the one hand, 
morality is independent of theology, is superior to it, 
is growing whilst theology is declining, is steadfast 
whilst theology is shifting, unites men whilst theology 
separates them, and does its work when theology dis- 
appears. There is something like a civilised murality, 
a standard of morality, a convergence about morality. 
There is no civilised theology, no standard of theology, 
no convergence about it. On-the otber hand, morality 
will never suffice for life; and evury attempt to base 
our existence on morality alone, or to crown our 
existence with mora'ity alone, must ce:taivly fail. For 
this is to fling away tho most powerful motives of 
human nature. To reach these is the privilege of 
religion alone. And those who trust that the future 
can ever be built upc n science and ciMlisation, without 
religion, are attempting to build a pyramid of bricks 


self than that of the individual 


without straw. The solution, we belive, is a non-theo- | 
logical religion. , 

ere are some who amuso themselves by repeating 
that this is a contradiction in terms, that religion im- 
plies 3 Yet no one refuses the name of 
religion to the systems of Confucius and Buddha, 
thongh neither has a trace of theology. But 
disputes about a name are idle. If they 
could debar us from the name of religion, no 
one could disinherit us of the thing. We mean 
by religion a scheme which shall explain to us 
the relations of the faculties of the human soul within, 
of man to his fellowmen beside him, to the world and 
its order around him ; next, that which brings him face 
to face with a power to which he must bow, with a 
Providence which he must love and serve, with a Being 
which he must adore—that which, in fine, gives man a 
doctrine to believe, a discipline to live by, and an 
object to worship. Tois is the ancient meaning of reli- 
gion, and the fact of religion all over the world in 


every age. What is new in one scheme is merely that 


we avoid such terms as infinite, absolute, immaterial, 
and vague negatives ge go ow resolutcly confining 
ourselves to the sphere of whut can be shown by ex- 
perience, of what is relative and not absolute, and 
wholly and frankly human. 


The Dean of St. Paul's fiads it difficult to dis- 
cuss the question proposed until it has been at least 
generally settled what morality is influenced, and 
what 4 belief is declining. 

“Tf,” he says, by morality is mean’ the morality 
a recognised in Europe on the points of truth- 

ulness, honesty, humanity, purity, self-devotion, kind- 
ness, justice, fellow-feeling, and not only :ecoguised, but 
judged by a conscious superiority of reason and expe- 
rienve to be the right standard, as compared with other 
moralities—such as those of the Puritans, the monks, 
the Romans, the Hebrews—then I observe that, as a 
matter of fact and history, which to me seems iucon - 
trovert ble, this morality has 1 in its growth 
and progress with an historical religion —vis., Chris- 
tianity. We are come to the end of eighteen of the 
most eventful and fruitful centuries of all, at least, that 
are known to us; and we are landed in what we accept 
as a purer morality than any which has been known 
in the world before, and one which admits itself not 52 
be perfect, but contains in itself principles of improve- 
ment acd self-purification. With this progress from 
the first, sometimes, I quite admit, with gross and 
mischievous mistakes, but always with deliberate aim 
and intention of good, Chrietianity has been associated. 
And in eee as Christ an religious belief has 
thrown off additions not properly belonging to it, and 
bas aimed at its own purification and at u greater grasp 
of truth, the standard and ideas of morality have risen 
with it. The difficulty at this moment is to determine 
how much of our — *.* morality, both directly 
and much more indirectly, has come from Christianity, 


and could not conceivably have come at all, supposing 
Christianity absent.” 


The Duke of Argyll replies more particularly to 
Mr. Harrison. He answers the demand that we 
are to confine ourselves resolutely within ‘‘ what 
is relative and not absolute,” and to what is wholly 
and frankly human,” by saying— 

If this means that we are not to think of any Power 
or avy Being who is not related to our human faculties 
in a most definite and intelligible sense, I accept the 
limitation. But if it means that we are not to think 
ofany such Power or Being except under all the im- 
perfections, weaknesses, and vices of humanity, then 
the limitation is one which I eannot accept either as 
conceivable in itself, or as consistent with what I can 
see or understand of nature. | 


Professor Clifford is the last writer in the present 
number. He holds that the sense of duty in a man 


is the prompting of a self other than his own, is the 
very essence of it— 


Not only would morals not be self-sufficing, if there 
were no such prompting of a wider self, but they could 
not exist ; one might as well suppose a fire without 
heat. Not only isa sense of duty inherent in the con- 
stituti»n of our nature, but the prompting of a wider 
inhereat ia a sense 
of duty. It is no more possible to have the right with- 
out unselfishness than to have man without a feeliog 
for the right. 


In the May number the discussion is to be con- 
tinued and brought to a close. 
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Errs's Cocoa,—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING.—“ By 
a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern 
the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by s 
careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a 
delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disesse. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating arouud us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 
and a properly nourished frame.“ Civil Service Gazette, 
Made simply with boiling water and milk.—Suld only in 
packets lubelled—“James Epes & Co., Homeopathic 
Chemists, London.” 

HoLitoway’s Pitts,—Weak 8t »machs.—The wisest can- 
not erumerate one tithe of the dis res ung symptoms arising 
from ente led digestion, all of which may be rea ily dis- 
pe led by these adu irable Pills, They r move ell unplessint 
tastes frum the mouth, tioge her with Batuleny and + ousti- 
potion. Ho loway’s tils oe the su maca, liver, and every 
(tur ergau of cigest.ou to that herlthy tone which fully 
enables the stomach to convert all food und drink to the 
ui urishment of the body. Heue there Pills are the surest 
strengtheners aud the safe t res orat ves in ne vou ness, 
wast ng, and cirun'e debil ty. Holoway’s lis are infallible 
remedies fur impꝛ it ed appetite, eructatious, and a multitu‘e 
of other disagreeable sym; toms, which tender miserable the 
lives of thousauds. Tue r virtues sre known by all ela ses, 

Reckit?’s Paris Biug.—The marked superiority of 
this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick appreciation 
of its merits by the public bas been attended by the usual 
result—viz, a flood of imitations, Ie merit of the latter 
muwly cousists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in smi- 
tating the square shape, but making the general sp ce 
of the wrappers resemble that of the zenuine ertiele. The 
manufacturers therefore to caution all buyers to see 
„ Reckitt’e Pais Blue” ou each packet. 


Births, Murringes, und Beaths, 


MARRIAGES, 

GIBBINS—LLOYD.—March 23, at the Friends’ M. eting- 
House, Birmingham, Richard C. Gibbins, to Caroline, 

3 of the late William Lloyd, M. D., of 
irwingha n. 

THOMAS—BAKER.—March 23, at Lewins Mead Meeting - 
house, Bristol, C. Howard Thomas, of Woodcote, Stoke 
Bishop, to L:ura Ethel Baker, fourth daughter of W. 
Baker, Esq., x Park Villa. 

RICHARD: ON—WEDGWOOD.—Mareh 22, at the Wes- 
wT Chape', Hammersmith, by the Rev. Gervase Smith, 

A., Edwia J. Richardson, F.R.C.8. Lond., to Florence, 
2 y daughter of John Raphael Wedgwood, of “ Etruria,” 


arnes. 
DEATHS. 3 
-RALPH.—March 24, Sarah, widow of the late Mr. Ralph, of 
Norse ood, in the 91st year of her age. 
DAWBARN.—March 19, at Wisbech, Maris, the beloved 
wif: of Robt. Dawbarn, J. T., aged 87. 


Horniman’s TeEA.—Choice teas at very reasonable prices 
are always to be had of Horniman’s ts; Chemists in 
every town. Being direct Importere, Messrs, Horniman 

uarantee the purity, strength, and flavour of all their teas. 
‘Their agents are constantly receiving fresh supplies from the 
Whaolesa’e J ondon House, secured in tinfoil packets, whereby 
the delica‘e flavour and aroma is preserved. 

Fits.—Epileptic Fits or Falling Sickness.—A certain 
method of cure has been discovered for this distressing com- 
. by a physician, who is desirous that all sufferers may 

fit by this provide ntial discovery; it is never known to 
fail, and will cure the most hopeless case after ol other 
means have beea tried. Full particulars will be sent by post 
to any person free of charge.—Address, Mr. Williams, 10, 
Oxford-terrace, Hyde-park, London. 
CarpinaL Ecau, on Cream.—Jupson’s Dres.— 


White goods may be dyed in five minutes. Ribbons, s.lke, 
feathers, scarf raid, veils, handkerchie’s, clouds, 
bernouses, Shetland shawis,-or any small article of dress, can 


easily be dyed without soiling the hands, Violet, magenta, 
erimeun, mauve, N pink, ponceau, cleret, &c., Sixpence 
per bottle. Sold by Chemists and Stationers. 

Kinanan’s LL Wursxy.— Kinahan and Co., finding that 
through the recommendation of the medical profession, the 
demand for their celebrated old LL Whisky for purely 
medicinal purposes is very submit with pleasure the 
following analysis by Dr. Hassall :—‘‘I have very carefully 
and fully analysed samples of this well-knowa and popular 
whisky. The samples were soft and mellow to the taste, 
aromatic and ethereal to the smell. The whisky must be 
proncunced to be pure, well matured, and of very excellent 
quality. The medical profession may feel full confidence in 
2 a quality of this whisky.” 20, Gt. Titehfield-st., 


Perrection.—Mrs, S. A. ALLEN’s World's Hair Restorer 
never fails to restore grey hair to its youthful colour, im- 
parting to it new life, growth, and lustrous beauty. Its 
action is speedy and thorough, quickly banishing grey ness. 
Ite value is above all others. A single trial proves it. It is 
not à dye. It ever proves itself the natural sirengthener of 
the hair. Sold by ail Chemists and Perfumers, 

Mrs. 8. A. ALLEN has over 40 years 8 
these two preparations. They are the andere erie for 
the hair. They should never be used together, nor Oil nor 
Pomade with either. : 

Mrs. 8. A. ALLen’s Zylo-Balsamum, a simple tonic and 
hair-dressing of ex merit for the oung. Prema- 
ture loss of the hair, so common, is prevented, Prompt relief 
in thousands of cases has been afforded where hair has been 
coming out in bandfuls. It cleanses the hair and scalp, and 
removes dandruff, Sold by all Chemists * Perfumers. 

O_pripes’s BALM oF CoLumMBIA.—By the 1 
demand fur this famed Balm may be estimated its value 
cilicacy for replenishng, mvigorating, and the Hair 
either from falling off or turuing grey. Without it no toilet 
is complete. It imparts to the hair Pod eed peed goon: dhe 
pearance, frees it entirely from scurf, and will not soil the 
must de'icate fabric worn as headdress “at home” or in 
promenade. In the “nursery” ita use is invaluable, as it 
ir ins in infaucy the basis of a healthy aud luxuriant head 
of hair. Sold by all perfumers and chem sts, at 38. 6d, 6s., 
and 18. only. Who'esale and retail by the proprietors, 
C. and A. Oidridge, 22, Wellington-street, seven doors from 
the S. rand, London, W. C. 


ORWOOD ORPHAN SOCIETY, 
fur the TRAINING UP cf BEREAVED 
CHILDREN in CH&IS©PIAN FAMILIES. Approved 
ca.es received in the order of application. 
CONTRIBUILONS are earnestly requested iu sid of tis 
new charity, and will be thaukfully received 
ledged by the Treasuser, Watson Eq. 
church- street, ER. C., and Netherton, Penge ydenham 
or the Hon. Secretary, Kev. G. T. Coster, 
Sou h NorwooJ, S. E. Post-office orders to be made 
able at the Gene al Post Office. Cheques to be 
L ndou aud South-Western Bauk. 


A LADY, living in a pleasant healthy suburb of 

Maidstone, KHCEIVES Four or Five YOUNG 
LAVIES iuto her home, and offers the comfort and freedom 
of samily bfe, with high Educational advantages. The 
Cuurse of nine Far ses English, Prench, German, Drawing, 


end Music, ferences g.ven.—For particulars address 
Mise Stanger, London-road, Maidstone. . 


OLEMAN-STREET EXCHANGE, 
Coleman E.C 


66, -street, . 
The above PREMISES, situate uear the Bank of Eng- 
land, will te OPENED wm Marcu, having the follow 
advantages besides those of an Exchange, vis, :—Knc 
private desk-, writing aud news tables, separate loc: - up 
drawers, and a large streng 100m; also consultation and 
smokivg-rooms, snd lavatory. 
Caretul pestal arsangements fir either reta ning or for 


— * 


For particulars 


warding letters. 
apply to the Msneger, Mr. J. K. Leake, 
€6, Coleman-street, London, E. C. 
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AUTOMATIC 
ACTION 


OF THE 


NEW 
WILLCOX & GIBBS 


SILENT 


SEWING MACHINE 


RENDERS IT THE 


Delight of Every Possessor. 


IT 


ABOLISHES THE HINDRANCES, VEXATIONE: 
AND TOILSOMENESS OF SEWING. 


NO PREPARATORY EXPERIMENTS 


NEEDED WHEN WORK IS TO BE DONE. 


NO anjustinc oF NEEDLES, 
NO REGULATING OF TENSIONS, 
NO winpinc oF Bossins, 
NO PREPARING OF SHUTTLES, 


NO coaxING OR TESTING 
WHATEVER, 


BUT 


Immediate, Instant Readi- 
ness for Sewing, 


WITH 


UNINTERRUPTED and MOST GRATIFYING 
‘RESULTS. 


NOTHING can EXCEED the SIMPLICITY, the 
INGENUITY, and the EFFICIENCY of this truly won- 
derful Machine. 


NO OTHER SEWING MACHINE 
approaches it in all DESIRABLE QUALITIES as an 
instrument for DOMESTIC SEWING. 

No other is 30 carefully, thoroughly, and perfectly con- 
structed. 

No other is so easily and quickly learned and used, or 
with so satisfactory results, 


SILENT, RAPID, ALMOST SELF-ACTING, 


it is, beyond anything heretofore known, efficient in the 
workroom and welcome in the household. 


A MONTH'S 
FREE TRIAL 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 
BEFORE PURCHASE, 


CARRIAGE PAID. 
PRICE LISTS POST FREE 


VASP FAA ASIANS 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 
SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Chief Cffice for Furope, | 


150, CHEAPSIDE, E. C. 


West Fnd Branch, | 
135 REGENT STREET, W 


MANCHESTER—-16, Oross Street (Royal Ex- 
change). 


GLASGOW—118, Union Street. 


BRIGHTON—32, New Road (faci 
Street). oad (facing North 


CANTERBURY—15. Mercery Lane. 


ITV a 


CERTIFIED AGENTS IN ALL TOWNS, 
Addresses given on application. 


LONDON, 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—There is 

an OPENING for a respectable YOUTH, with good 

knowledge of Drawing as ARTICLED PUPIL, to learn the 

Art of 8 He will receive first-c'ass instructions in 

the above Art. Premium Forty Guineas. Apply by letter 

in first instance to Mr. C. W. Dashwood, 104, High 
Holborn, London. 


Anne SOCIETY. 


At the Half-Ycarly Election held at the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon-street, cn Tvesdsy, Merch 27, 1877, the followiug 
were the SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES :— 

M. Eunice Watkins ... 1 | John E. Jer vis „ 340 
Alice Makin 53 
Edgar J. Blake 


L. David Evans 
George E. Davies 
lewis A. Spong 
Cecil P. Ellis 


SHIP 


578 
967 


J. VALE MUMMERY, President. 
J. MARCHANT, Hon. Sec. 


1 CASTLE HALL SCHOOL, 
NORTHAMPTON, 

Condncted by Mrs. MARTIN and her daughters (the 
Misees Thorpe), assisted by qualified Masters and Resident 
Governesses. , 

The SUMMER TERM will commence May 3rd. 

An efficient Engli h GOVZRNESS REQUIRED. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
SCHOOL. 

Head Master—H. WESTON EVE, MA., late Fellow of 

Triuity College, Cambridge.“ 
Vice-Master—E. R. HORTON, M. A., Fellow of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge 

The SUMMER TERY, 1877, will begin for new Pupi's 
on TUESDAY, May Ist, at 930 a m. 

The School is close to the Gower-street Station of the 
Metropolitan Railwey, and only a few minutes’ walk from the 
termini of several other railways. 

Discip'ine is maintained without corporal punishment or 
im positions. 
tos pectuses may be obtained from the office of the 
College. 
Parents intending to send boys next term are requested to 
communieste with the Head Master as soon as possible. 


TALFOURD ELY, M. A., Secretary to the Council. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL FOR LITTLE 
BOYS, GROVE HOUSE, READING. 
Miss BURGIS RECEIVES NINE BOARDERS, 
and endeavours to combine Home Comfort with sound In- 
struction. 
The SECOND TERM begins May 7ru. 
and prospectus on application. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New Programme, 

‘ reple’e with Instruction and Amusement.—Ye WON- 
DERFULLE ‘SALE of WHYTLYNGTON and hys 
CATIE, a new and original vers on, by Tifkins Thu id, Esg.; 
given by Mr. Seymour ®mith.— HOUSEHOLD SCIENCK. 
a popular Lecture, wth interesting Experiments, by Prof. 
Gardner. - BUD aud LEAVES, a charming Spring Lecture, 
by Mr. J. L. King.—The COMPOSITION of LIGHT, with 
splendid Illustrations 7 the unrivalled scientific appa- 
ratus manufactured by Me. Darker; by Mr. J. L King.— 
The SEANC E, au entirely new edition, . the Polytechnic 
medium.—Master Taylor, the premier Plate Dancer and 
Artificial Clairvoyant.— Madame Hickson’s COSTUME RE- 
CITALS, Ke, &c. Admission to the whole, ls. Schools 
and children under 10, Gd. Reserved Stalls, 28. 6d. Open 
from twelve till tive, and from seven till ten. 


ACCIDENTS BY FLOOD AND FIELD. 


ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS 
May be Provided Against by a POLICY of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


The Oldest & Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M. P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, 41, 000, O( 0. 
ANNUAL INCOME, 2205, 000. 

21,120,000 HAVE BEEN PAID as COMPENSATION, 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly 
Allowance in the event of Injury, may be secured at 
moderate Premiums. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


1 and ANXIETY may be AVOIDED, and 

most Lucrative Percentages permanently Secured, 
throuzh the information contained in the FORTNIGHTLY 
STO B EXCHANGE REVIEW, sent post free to appli- 
eauts by— 

Messrs, ALEXANDER ROBINSON and CO, 
Sworn Brokers, 
36, Throgmorton-street, Bank, London. 

Bankers— Messrs. Robarta. Jnbbock, & Co., Lombard-street. 


STIMULANT BUT NON-INTOXICANT, — 

NEW MAN’S 7 pure EXTRACT of MALT 
Prepsred from the finest Kentish Melt, being non-ermented 
and free from spirit. In bottles at 18. 9d. As a sample 
half-dozen 10s. 6d. carriege paid. London Offices, 164, 
Strand, Lendon, WC. AGENTS WANTED w London, 
Country, and the Continent. 


| DR. NICHOLS’ 
Noob of HEALTH. 


Nutritious and Delicious, 
A Breakfast and Supper Dish. 
Invaluable for persons with weak digestions. 
A perfect Diet for Children, | 
Prevents the need of aperients. 
Purifies the Blood. 
The price places it within the reach of all. 
Eightpence per pound. Sold Everywhere, 


References 


Wholesale Agents—Franks and Co., 14, Little Tower-street, 
| : London, 


Southampton buildings, Chancery-lane. 
, repayable upon demand. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


18, Sr. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 


CITY BRANCH, 
Mansion House Bulli ds, E.C. 


Chairman— | 
Right Hon. Joux Rozgert Mowspray, M.P., D.C. L. 


TENTH BONUS MEETING, 1877. 


The Report presented at a Meeting held on the 4th January 
last showed, — 


1. As to the Progress of the Society, 
that the growth and prosperity of the Society during the 
period, of which it gave numerous details, had been every- 
where manifest, — 


2. As to the Financial Position of the focietv, 
„that the Assurance Fund at the date 
£2,118,457 10 2 


of Valuation was 
and the calculated Liability at the 
same date 1,760,516 13 10 
Thus leaving a su: plus of £357,940 16 4 
and that, after setting aside the Permanent Reserve Fund of 
£50,000, and the fractional amount of £7,940 16s. 4d., there 


remained for division the sum of £300,000, which was larger 
by £30,000 than on any previous occasion. 


3. As to the Results of the Division, 

that the sum which fell to the Assured would produce rever- 
sionary additions to the Assurances, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to £357,014, varying in individual cases from 35 to 91 
per cent., and averaging over 30 per cent. on the Premiums 
received in the Quinquenninm ; i 

and that the Cash Bonus, which, being the present money 
value of the Keversionary Bonus, was the true measure of 
the all tment, averaged 30 per cent. on the like payments, as 
compared with 29 per cent. in 1872, the highest previous per- 


centage, 

4. As to the Basis of Valuation, 
that the Institute of Actuaries’ new H™, or Healthy Males 
Table, based on the experience of 29 of the largest English 
and Scotch offices, with 1et premiums and 3 per cent. inte- 
rest, had been used in the Investigatior ; 
and that the severity of the new test, as well as the strength 
and elasticity of the Society, were alike shown by the fact 
that the Reserve thus required was greater by £84,611 than 
that which wou'd have been needed by the Carlisle Table. 


The NFXT DIVISION of PROFITS will take place in 
JANUARY, 1882, and Persons who effect NEW POLICIES 
before the end of JUNE NEXT will be entitled at that 
. — to one year’s additional share of Profits over later 

ntrants, 


The Report above mentioned, a detailed account of the 
te pa of tune Bonus meeting, the returns made to the 

oard of Trade, and every information, can be obtained at 
either of the Society’s Offices, or from any of its Agents. 


GEORGE. CUTCLIFFE, Aétuary aud Secretary. 


13 DON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE, 

Chief Office, 73 and 74, King William-street, E. C. 
W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 


OSITIVE GOVERNMENT SECURITY 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY (Limited). 
34, Cannon-street, London. 
CHAIRMAN, 
M. H. Chaytor, Esq., Chairman of Alliance Bank. 
TRUSTEES OF THE CENTRAL Funps. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Richard Couch (late Chief Justice of Bengal) 
Thomas Hughes, Esq, QC. | William Macandrew, Esq., J. P 


POLICY-HOLDERS’ TRUST FUNDS. 
THE PREMIUM FUNDS, INVESTED IN NAMES OF 
TRUSTEES FOR POLICY-HOLDERS, 

Zlet December, 1872 
3lst December, 1873 
3lst December, 1874 
Zlst December, 1875 
8ist December, 1876 
POLICY-HOLDERS’ GUARANTEE FUND 
(In addition to the above)— 
Conso.us, £51,080 238. IId. 


ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 


DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal 
Towns in South Australia. Bills Negotiated and Collected. 
Money received on Deposit. 


For terms, apply at the Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


B 


THE BIRKBEOK BUILDING SOOIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PUBCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


‘| With Immediate Possession and no Rent to gg ee 


the Office of the BISS Buitpine Sociary, 
80, Southampton-buildings, Chancery - lane. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 

rposes.— Apply at the Office of the BinkBECK FREEHOLD 
oe SocisTy, 29 and 30, Southamptou-buildinga, Chan- 
cery-lane. 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 


Apply at the Office of the Brrxsxcx BANK, 29 and 30 
All sums under £50 


Current Accounts opened, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances. Cheque-books supplied, Eng- 
lish and Foreign Stocks aud Shares purchased and sold, and 
Advances made thereon. 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o’clock. On Mondays the Bauk is open 
until 9 o'clock in the Evening. 


Pamphlet, with full particulars may be had on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


\ V ILL be glad to forward a Pamphlet, gratis 

and post free, which explains the most unique 
system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural 
teeth without pain, from his only London address 


57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 

Nots.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London 
and Paris) are adapted in the most difficult and delicate 
cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesion, extrac- 
tion of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary; and, by 
recent scientific discoveries and improvements in mechanical 
dentistry, detection is rendered utterly impossible, both by 
the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
life-like appearance. By this patented invention complete 
mastication, extreme lightness, combined with strength and 
durability, are insured, useless bulk being obviated ; articula- 
tion is rendered clear and distinct. In the administration of 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. H, Jones has introduced an 
entirely new process, 


— — 


TESTIMONIAL, 


My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articula 
tion excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the perfection of Painless Den istry. In recognition 
of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 

. ae 12 8. 
appointment Surgeon-Dentist to t ueen, 

To G. H. Jones, Esq. 11 7 


“ QANITAS.” 


« QIANITAS.” 
| ; 
“ QANITAS.” 


ENGLISH WIVES Require 


20,00 BLAKK’S PATENT MULTUM IN 


PARVO WASHING MACHINE, price 19s. 6d., the most 
wonderful Washing Machine in the World, Gained the 
only silver medal at the Royal Pomona Palace, Manchester, 
beating all other machines, Will wash anything, never 
injures the goods washed, Child can work it. Hundreds of 
testimonials. Sent free upon receipt of P.O.O. for 19s. 6d. 
AGENTS WANTED in every town. Sells at sight. Can 
earn £4 weekly and upwards, 


BLAKE and CO., The Grange, Bermondsey, London. 
THREE GOLD MEDALS. 
BORWICK’S | 
GOLD MEDAL 
BAKING POWDER. 


Has bad the above extraordinary award for its superiority 
over every other Baking Powder, and is used by thousands 
for making bread, pastry, uddings, &c., light and wholesome. 
Sold in ld. and 2d. a ets, and 6d., Is., 2s. 6d. and 5s. 
patent boxes, by all Grocers. Schools, families, and hoteis 
should purchase the 2s. 6d. and 5s. size, as there is a consider- 
able saving. 


MANSON AND Co.“ 


IMPROVED SATIN-GLAZE STARCH, 


for imparting Beauty of Finish, Purity of Colour, and 
an Elastic Stiffuess to Linens and Muslins, is unequalled, 
and is cheaper than any other, as one pound is equal to 
g pound and a-half of any other Starch, Agents wanted. 


Caledonian Works, George-street, Bromley, London, E. 


FAS | sprine 
MEDICINE. 
WORSDELL'S -Z arg, or-. 


root of disease, and restore 
health. Established 50 
years. Sold by all Chemists 
at 18. lid, 28. 9d, and 


PILLS. ia 


ae OR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.“ 
See Deuteronomy, chap, xii. verse 23. 


F Renn 2 BLOOD MIX. 
TrapvE Marx—“ BLOOD Mrxrurs.” 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER. 


“KIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Blotches, Ulce- 
S vated Sore Legs, Old Sores, Glandular Swellings, Can 


9 Can- 

. eld Hl. 5 rsipelas, Itch, Scurfs, 
Ri , Scald Heads, Eyes, E 1 

— of the Skin, "Humours an B of the 


Skin of whatever name or nature, are literally carried out of 
the system in a short time by the use of this world-famed 
THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS, 


MPORTANT ADVICE TO ALL. —Cleanse 
the — . ou find its impurities 
bursti : in eruptions, or sores; 
cleanse it when you fad i ebetrected end chummioh i the 
veins ; cleanse it when it is foul, and your fee will tell 
you when. Keep the blood pure, and the h of the 
system will follow. 7 2 
As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free 
from anything injurious to the most constitution of 


either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to 
test its value, | 


LARKE’S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MIX. 

_TURE is sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. each, aud in cases, 
containing six times the quantity, lls. each—sufficient to 
effect a permanent cure in the ne majority of long-staud- 
rs, Bye oe A ALL CHEMISTS and PATENT MEDI- 
the 


NE oe throughout the United Kingdom and 
world, or sent to any address 
stampa by lo fonnos * on receipt of 30 or 132 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, Apothecaries’ Hall, Lincoln. 
Wholesale: All Patent Medicine Houses 
LONDON DEPOT: 150, OXFORD-8STREET, 


SUDDEN MOURNING. | 
ESSRS. JAY are always provided with ex 
perienced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel 
to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, when 
the ies of sudden and unex mourning require 
the immediate execution of mourning orders. take 
with them dresses and millinery, besides materials at 1s. per. 

ard and upwards to cut from the piece, all marked in plain 
i and at the same price as if purchased at the London 

eneral Mourning Warehouse in Regent-street. 

Reasonable estimates are also given for household mourning 
at a great saving to large or small families, 
JAY’S, 
LONDON GENERAL MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 


REGENT-STREET, W. 


PIANOFORTES. 


AVESTAFFS 23 GUINEA WALNUT 

COTTAGES (the London Model) are the cheapes 

and best [nstruments ever offered to the public. Elegant, 
durable; pure musical tone. 


Pianofortes tuned, repaired, and taken in exchange on 
liberal terms. 


EAVESTAFF, 56, Jermyn-street, St. James’s, 


THE 


ANGER’S MODEL CHAPELS. 


Upwards of Seventy of these Chapels have already been 
erected, and the orders for them are steadily increasing. 

No complaints of defective ventilation or acoustics. Send 
stamped envelope for testimonials and prospectus. Photo- 
fre ey — in various styles, to seat from 100 to 
,000, 4d. each. 


W. RANGER, Architect, 3, Finsbury Pavement, E. C. 


URE WATER.—The LAST IMPROVE- 

MENT.—LIPSCOMBE and CO.’s PATENT 
CHARCOAL FILTER is the only one that removes lead, 
lime, and sewage from water. Great improvements have 
been recently made,—Temple Bar, and at the City address, 
44, Queen Victoria-street, E.C, 


GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. 


OR MORE THAN A QUARTER OF A 
CENTURY this powder has sustained an unrivalled 
reputation throughont the United Kingdom and Colonies as 
the BEST and SAFEST artic'e for Cleaning Plate. 
See the recommendations of more than leading firms 
which accompany each box. 
Sold by Chemists and Jronmon e., in boxes, 
2s. 6d., and 48. 6d. each, and by the Inventor, 


J. GODDARD, 
STATION STREET, LEICESTER, 


PURE, FRAGRANT, AND DURABLE. 


For the Toilet, the Nursery, and for Shaving, 


Pearss Transparent Soap 


“Ts an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, 
—— one of the most refreshing and agreeable of balms to the 
in. 
JOURNAL OF CUTANEOUS MEDICINE,” Edited by 
MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F. R. S. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS & PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. 


mays LIC SOAP contains a considerable pro- 
portion of Salicylic Acid, the newly - discovered 
8 se DEODORISER. It is 
the most effective Rem or Disagreeable i- 
ration, and exerts a hight Refreshing nak Tome 
influence on the Skin.—Every Tablet is stamped 

with the Proprietor’s Trade Merk—* A Lily.” 


ALICYLIC SOAP.—TIDMAN and SON (the 
Sole Proprietors of this New Invention) to 
DIRECT the ATTENTION of the MEDICAL 
PROFESSION to its merits as an ANTISEPTIC. 
It will quickly subdue minor Affections of the Skin, 
particularly those which arise from irritability 
caused by heat and other influences.—In Tablets, 
One Shilling each. 


A ee SOAP 


ls., | 


n. a creamy lather, 

and is the very BEST SOAP for NURSERY pur- 

poses, It may be used with even the hardest water 

without detriment to its Emollient and Antiseptic 

n by all Chemists in Tablets, One 
hillug each. Trade Mark—*“ A Lily.“ 


ALICYLIC SOAP is SUPERIOR to OTHER 
ANTISEPTICS in systematic treatment of 
TENDER SKINS, and is especially useful in 
alleviating that tendency which produces roughness 

or dryness on exposure to wind or sea air. It is 

decidedly the best soap for seaside use.—Sold by all 

Chemists in Tablets, Shilling each ; Boxes, 3s. 
WILLS’ 


BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 


This Tobacco is now put up in 
ONE OUNCE PACKETS 


in addition to the other sizes, the Label being a reduced 
fac-simile of that used for the Two-Ounce Packets. 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Holborn Viaduct, London, E. C., 
and Bristol. N 


DINNEFORD'’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


For over 80 years approved as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the "STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and 

asa safe and gentle aperient for delicate constitutions, 
ladies, children and infants. 
| DINNEFORD Axp Co., 

172, New Bond- street, London, and all Chemists. 


HITE HANDS.—Use MARRIS'S ALMOND 

TABLET regularly at bed time, or after washing, 

and the hands will become white, soft, and smooth in the 

coldest weather, 6d., ls., and 2s. 6d. ; t, 7, 14, or 33 

stamps. — Marti, 27, Bernere-street, Oxford-street, W. ; 
Staircase, Soho Bazaar, and all Chemists. It is not a soap. 


* 


tug and sustaining than even meat. —IIb., 3s, 


— 


[Haren WITHOUT MEDICINE, 


inconvenience, or expense, in DYSPEPSIA} Chronic 
Constipaiion, Diarrheea, Nervous, Bilious, Pulmonary, and 
liver Complaints, Debility, Asthma. Wasting in Old or 
22 Na and Vomiting, RESTO by DU 
BARRY’S DELICIOUS FOOD:— 
REVALENTA ARABICA 
(which saves times its cost in medicine), and cures 
chronic indigestion (dyspepsia), habitual constipation, 
diarrhoea, hemorrhoids, liver complaints, flatulency, nervous- 
uess, biliousness, all kinds of fevers, sore throats, catarrhs, 
colds, influenza, noises in the head and ears, rheumatism, 
gout, poverty and impurities of the blood, eruptions, 
ysteria, neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, low spirits, 
spleen, acidity, waterbrash, palpitation, heartburn, e, 
debility, dropsy, cramps, spasms, nausea, and vomiting after 
eating, even im pregnancy or at sea; sinking fits, cough, 
asthma, bronchitis, consumption, exhaustion, epilepsy, 
diabetes, paralysis, wasting away, and the feverish and bitter 
taste on awaking, or caused ——_ garlic, and even the 
smell of tobacco or drink. enty-eight years’ invariable 
success with adults and delicate infants. 80,000 cures of 
cases considered hopeless. It contains four times ag much 
nourishment as meat, It is likewise the only recognised 
food to rear delicate infants successfully, and to overcome all 
infantine difficulties in teething, weaning, measles, fevers, 
restlessness, diarrhoea, eruptions, 2s, tins are forwarded 

1 free to all parts of the United’ Kingdom on receipt of 

in stamps. 

IMPORTANT CAUTION.— Thirty years’ well-deserved 
and world-wide reputation of Du Barry’s Food has led a 
certain class of speculators to puff up all kinds of Farinaceous 
Foods, However, Mr. Pye Henry Chevasse, F. R. C. g. 
author of “ Advice to a Mother, analysed 13 of these, and 
declared DU BARRY’S FOOD to be THE BEST. Like. 
wise Dr. B. F. Routh, physician to the Samaritan Hospital 
for Women and Children, declares :—“ Ameag the vegetable 
substances Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica is the best,” and 
that “ under its influence many children affected with atrophy 
and marked debility have completely recovered. They thrive 
admirably upon it, and sleep soundly all night.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—“ Twenty-five years’ 
incredible miseries from chronic dyspepsia, nervous- 
ness, sleeplessness, low spirits, debility, and swellings all 
over to double my natural sise—miseries 1 endured, aud for 
which I tried the best advice in vain, Since 29th March last 
I have lived entirely upon DU BARRY’S REVALENTA 
ARABICA FOOD without taking any meat. It has done 
me a great deal of good, and 1 never felt so well in my life 
as 1 do now, all the swelling having left me; I have lost all 
nervousness, I sleep well, and feel happy. Indeed, my friends 
say I am like a new man—nothing like what I was before I 
took your food. Pray make any use you like of this letter, 
and accept my very best thanks.—I am, dear Sir, yours 
truly, CHARLES TUSON, late curate of St. , 
Cardiff.— Monmouth, 30th August, 1876.” 


URE No. 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY. 
“I am happy to be able to assure you that these last 
two years, since | ate DU BARRY’S admirable REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA, I have not felé the weight of my 
84 years. My legs have acquired strength and nimbleness, 
my sight has improved so much as to dispense with spectacles, 
my stomach reminds me of what I was at the age of 20— 
in short, I feel myself quite young and hearty. I preach, 
attend confessions, visit the sick, I make long journeys on 
foot, my head 1s clear, and my memory — In the 
interests of other sufferers, I authorise the publication of 
my experience of the benefits of your admirable food, and 
remain, Abbot PETER CASTELLI, Bachelor of Theology 
and Priest of Prunetto, near Mondovi.” 


D BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSTIPATION, 
Asthma, &c.—Cure No. 49,832 of 


. inde- 
scribable agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, ma, . 
constipation, flatulency, spasms, si and vomiting by 


Du Barry’s Food—MARIA JOLLY, 


Brehan.— 
of a Liver Complaint, I was wasting awa 
and nervous that La 


. an 

had become paiuful to me. Many medical men, English as 
well as French, had prescribed for me in vain. In perfect 
despair I took DU BARRY’S FOOD, and lived on this 
delicious food for three months, The good God be 

it bas completely restored me; I am myself again, and able 


to make and receive visits aud resume my social Se 
Marchioness DE BREHAN, Naples, April 17, 1859.” 
U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSUMPTION, 
Di Cramp, Kidney, and Bladder Disorders. 
Dr. Wurser s Testimonial.—‘ Bonn, July 19, 1852.—Du 
Barry’s Food is one of the most excellent, nourishing, 
restorative absorbents, and supers in many cases, all 
kinds of medicines. It is particularly effective in indigestion 
(dyspepsia), a confined habit of , a8 also in di P 
rer 
9 0 uret the 
— 4 25 RUD WURZER, Professor of Medfoine 
and Practical M.D. 
URE of DEBILITY, BAD DIGESTION, and 
IRRITABILITY. : 
“DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA has 
duced | taper geet og be | * 
y sw irritation of the 
‘whick bad lasted geen 
have never felt so comfortable as I do now.—J, COM- 
PARET, Parish Priest, St. Romain-des-Isles.” 
U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
g FOOD (suitably ed for all climates) sells: In tins, 
Id., at 28.; of lib., 36. 6d.; Ab., 6s.; „ 146. Ib. 


28s.; 24lb. 
DD BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
CHOCOLATE.—Powder in tin canisters for 12 
cups at 26.; 24 cups, 3s. 6d,; 48 cups, 6s.; 288 cups, 30s, 
576 cups, 55s, 
U BARRY’3 REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 
They soothe the most irritable stomach and nerves, 
in nausea and sickness, even in p y or at sea, heart- 
burn, and the feverish, acid, or bitter taste on waking up, or 
caused by onions, garlic, and even the smell left 5 tobacco 
or drinking. ‘They improve the appetite, assist digestion, 
secure sound, refreshing sleep, and are more hi l. 6. ong 
„ 3 


Tomaso 


20, Passage, 
Vienna; and at the Grocers and Chemists 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Marcu 28, 1877. 


“CONSUMPTION: 


ITS PROXIMATE CAUSE AND SPECIFIC TREATMENT BY THE 


HYPOPHOSPHITES, 


Upon the Principles of Steechiological Medicine, 


JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL, M.D. 


With an Appendix on the direct 


And Reporte 
Santa Maria, 


treatment of Respiratory Diseases (Asthma, Bronchitis, &c.) 
by Stechiological Inhalants. 


‘Of nearly Two Hundred Cases by Dre. Churchill, Campbell, Heslop, Sterling, Bird, 
ce 1 Parigot, Reinvillier, Galvez, Leriverend, Denobele, Feldman, Pfeiffer, 


Vintras, Bougard, Tirifahy, Ianzi, Fabbri, Panegrossi, Cerasi, Gualdi, Todini, Ascenzi, Regnoli, 
Valentini, Casati, Blasi, Barromeo, Fiorelli, and Fede'i. 


— — 


— — — — 


LONDON: LONGMANS AND Oo. 
PRICE, 21s. : 


Price Oue Shilling, a Short Treatise, explaining the Fundamental Principles of Ventilation, entitled, 


FRESH AIR 


BUILDER OF CHURCRES, HALTS, sCHOOLS, 


IN THE HOUSE, 


By JAMES CURTIS, 


AND HOW TO SECURE IT. 


CONSERVATORIES, &c., IN IRON AND ZINC. 


LIGHTING, VENTILATING, ard WARMING on NATURAL end SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES. The Author 
is prepued to VENTILATE BULLDINGS of every description. including Churches, Hails, Reading-ruoms, Libraries, 
Theatres, Public and Private Off e, Dwelling-houses, C4 llare, or Vaults, &c. 


Having for many years ma le the subject ef Veuti'atiou his particular care, and having been uniformly successful where 


his services have been wad use of, will guarantee all works of 


this descripti m that he may undeit ke. 


„„ By this syctem the obnoxious introduction of Perfurated B. icke or Iron gratiags iu walls is entirely dispensed with. 


Estimates and Plaus futuished on appl cat.ou. 


No. 298, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N. W. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE is adinitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy 


discovered. 


ever 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too-often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, 


Croup, Ague. 


CHLORODYNE acts like a charm ia Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE cffectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative iu Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 


Meningitis, &c. 


From Lord Francis Conynouax, Mount Charles, Donegal, ] 1th December, 1868. 
“Lord Francis Conyngham, who thie time last year boug it sone of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne frou Mr. 
Davenport, and bas found it a aust wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles seut at ouce to the above 


to ¢ 
DYNS.”—BSee Lancet, let December, 1864 


8 


Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at 
be effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, aud that the ONLY remedy of any service was 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


Caution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Paos Woop stated that De J. Corts Browne was, undoubtedly, the Iuveutor 
of CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the defeudaut, FuxsMan, was deliberately uutrue, which, he regretted to say, had 


been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. 
Bold in bottles at 18. 1 


, 28. d., 4s. 6d., and lls. each. 


None is gen ine without the words Dr. J. COLLIS 


BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE “on the Government stamp. Overwheluing Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
Sor Mawvvacrursr—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


AMUEL BROTHERS, 65 and (7, Ludgate-hill. 
EAR TING (Regd.).—-SAMUEL BROTHERS. 
EAR RESISTING (Regd. ).—Sydenham-house, 
ING (Regd. ).—65 and 67, Ludgate-hili, 
( gd. ) a ga 


STING (Regd.).—Have Registered 
W KAR RESIsTING (Regu.).—These renowned 
(Regd. ).—Untearable Fabrics. 
KAK RXSISTING (Regd.).—They can only 
EAR RESISTING Need. - e obtained 
Py BAe RESISTING (Regd.).—At their Establishment. 
V gd.) .— Voung Gentlemen“ 
LA RESISTING (Regd J. due (any colour) 
W Kak KESISTING (Kegi . From these Materials, 
W EAR R&SISTING (Kega.).—Will stand the 
W An KESISTING (Kegd.).—Hard test of 


PY EAE RESISTING (Boga. —Boye” wear. 


EAR KisioLING (hega.).—They are a great 
13 ).—Protection against 
W KAR TING (iegd.).—Luclement weather. 
a (Kegd.).—'the C and D Classes 
EAK SISTING (. egd.) .- Are recommended. —_ 


R STING (Regd.).— Suit for a Youth sft. din. 


—— = — 


W Au REsIsTING Nu). Uenuemen's Suits 
yer REvIsi' Nu (gu). Oluss, b0s.; D Class, 5a 
Wu Resid INu (ttegd.).—Puttemns and Guide 


wes RESISTING 9 J. — 10 Teli- measurement 
dee. 


VERYBODY’S PRINTING PRESS. IIs. 

Prints 9in. by Tin. FAIRBAIRN and CO., East 
Passage, Long-lane, Smithfield, London. Particulars, One 
Stamp. Type and Materials for Amateurs. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF 
THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Twenty Years’ World-wide Reputation, 
AND IS UNEQUALLED FOR 
UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of 


: aaving Shots Linens 
ze ae to perfection should supply their Laundresses 
wi \ 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
Wee ee eee 


— Uä—ä 


asi 
LAGNDRY FITTINGS. 


AN OLECLIVITY AND 
— 


SEWING 


& TOOLS 
OF ALL KINDS 
FOR HOUSE, 
CARDEN, 
DAIRY: d 


STARE OP MOWERS 
Sc. „ 


2 oJ OF EVERY MAKE, 


8 CEL Boles. syuenham-house, 


TIE vi U waa a, EC. 
J : 


Ars LVERY SIZE. 
WAICATALOCUES FREE C4 
APPLICA. TS CN. 


\ 


— — — 


“ ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 
will cut long or wet grass (as well as 
short and dry) without clogging. Is ex- 

tremely light in draught, simple in con- 

struction, and not lkely to get out of 
order. It can be used with or without 

Grass Box. Warranted to give satis. 

faction. 


— — 


10 RCHIMEDE ANT LAWN MOWER 
“ia the quickest, most simple, and most 
efficient Mower ever uted. —Gardeners 
Chronicle. 


* RCHME DEAN LAWN MOWER 
is especially adapted ſor Cutting Slopes, 
Steep Embankments, under Shrubs, and 
close up to Trees, &c. 


80 RCHIMED EAN“ LAWN MOWER. 
PRICES FROM TWENTY-FIVE 
SHILLINGS, De ivered carriage free to 
a stations. Illustra ed Catalogue anil 
Testimonials post free on application. 


“ ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER. 
WILLIAMS & Co., LIMITED, M nu- 
facturers aud Pateutces. 

SELLING AGENTS: 

JOHN G. ROLLINS & Co., Old Swan Wharf, Thames- 

street, London. 

WALTER CARSON & SONS, La Belle Sauvage-yard, 

L.udgate-hill, London; and 21, Bachelor’s-walk, Dublin. 

OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls. 

end, 273. Wallseend—Class B, 243.; Best Inland, 24s. 

Inland, Class B. 223. Best Coke, 144. Cash on delivery. 

Central Office: 13, Cornhill. ) 


O A L S8.—LEA and CO.’S PRICES.— 

Hetton or Lambton, 273.; Wallsend Seconds, 265, ; 
best Wigan, 243.: best Silkstone, 24s.; best Stafford, 24s ; 
new Silkstone, <33.; Derby Bright, 22s.; Barusley, 223.; 
Kitchen, 20s.; Hartley, 203.; Cobbles, 19:.; Nuts, 19;.; 
Steam, 20s.; Coke, 146 per 12 sacks. Cash, 3 acened. 
Depdts, Highbury, N., Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Bean- 
voir Wharf, Kingsiand-road; Great Northern Railway 
Stations, King’s-cross and Holloway; and South Totten- 
ham, N.: end 4 and 5, Wharves, Rezent’s Park-basin, N.. 


— —— — -- 


Nekislon, Gas BATH, 45 10s. Od., 
bch it fire, registered. 
Sule 1 SHRE WSBURY, 39. Old "Bailes, EC. 
Factory, 98, Barrington-road, S. W. 
OOLEY’S 
VEGETABLE 
DIGESTIVE PILLS. 


Unequalled as a Cure for Indigestion. See Testimonials, 
Of any Chemist for ls. lid., or trom J. C. Poolxxr, Bath, 
free, tor Is, 3d. ö 


Chossv's BALSAMIC CUUGn 
ELIXIR. 


—— 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked 10 
ive relief in Cou Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 
. of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentsry 


relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, aud 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of tle 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY'S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR asa the true remedy. 


Dr. Rooke, Sea . 
° e, au “ Anti- ” says: 
II have 12 gp be how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 
This medicine, which is free from e 

only allays the local irritation, but improves digestidh and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Infix Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
and all affections of the throat and chest. 

"ag. by 

M. Crosby, 


Sold in bottles at Is. 9d., 4s. 6d., and IIe. 
le chemists, and wholesale by Jas. 
Chemist, h. 
% Invalids should read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can b 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS. 


AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 
These well-known family medicines have had a continuall y- 


| ioereasing sale throughout the United Kingdom and the 
British ies since their first introduction in 1836, and are 
especially noted for their ing and restorative pro- 


perties. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchiti:, 


. Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Seroſulo, 
General Debility, and all Diseases uf the Nervous System, 


whether from sedentary mode of life, unhealth y 
occupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever. 
Tue Oriental Pills are sold iu boxes at ls. IId. and 4s. Gd. 


each, The Soler Elixir in bottles at 4s, 6d. ard 1]s, each. 
Both tu be obtained of all Chemists 


„DR ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” 


All who wish to health and thus prolong Life 
mould read Dr. Rooke’s “ Auti-Lancet,” or “ Handy Guide 


chemist, or free from Dr. Rooke, h. Con. 
eerping this the late eminent author Sheridan Knowies 
observed It will be an incalculable boon to every persov 


ha can reed and think.” 


NERVOPAT HY. 


Established nearly 30 years. 


All Sufferers from NERVOUSNESS and INDIGESTION 
or Severe Pains at the Pit of the Stomach, can without doubt 
be cured by Dr. BATCHELOUR'S Simple Remedies, the 
NERVO-ARTERIAL ESSENCE, or the DINNER 
POWDERS, eveu if all other means have ſailed; they re- 


quire Lut one trial to prove this fact. See Pamphlet, which 
contains valuable information 10 the healthy as well as the 
sick, by post 4d., in stamps, of the NEAVO-AATEAIAL. 
Essance Company, Sole Proprictors, 12 Finsbury-place 
South, London, EC. Essence, 2s. 9d. per botile; Diuuer 
Powders, Is. lad and 2s. 91. per packet, of at] Cnemiste, or 
| of the Cempapy. 
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FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. 
1 and durable. They are very economical ; they give no oppressive amount of beat; and t 
ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in 
front of the fire if desired, The various sises suited to different Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at 
Messrs. EDWARDS and SON’S, 


49, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and is strongly 
recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people attending co tional worship. 
A new Index of hymns suitable for the young has been added. Specimen copies will be sent by post 
Ministers or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. : 


“PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United 
States, Canada, the West Indies, St. Helena, &c. 


Upwards of Six Hundred and Twenty Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 
Ministers’ Widows. 
Applications to participate in the prefits must be made to the Trustees before the 3lst of March. 
Address, the Rev. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. E. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


We have been glad to receive from erte a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 
which we are acquainted. Devotional feeling good taste have controlled the selection.”—Nonconformist. 

“This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully small price of eightpence, but it has 
special features to recommend it—we find an ‘ Index of Hymns n for Young People’s Special Services.’ We com- 
mend the book in strongest terms, and hope that this volume will enable very many more to enjoy the public as well as the 
private use of this beautiful selection of hymns. We thank the trustees for their enterprising spirit.” The Baptist. 

“The arrangement is ans excellent, and the range of topics extensive... The editors have laboriously 
collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.”—-Freeman. : 


_ This Hymn-book may be had in seven different sizes and e ok binding at very moderate 
— Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENC Undenominatic nal title-pages if 
required. 


Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Specimen — 2 will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P. O. order 
Prd uses, with full particulars, sent on application. 
E. C. JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


udge Row Cham 
SOAP. 


CO AL-T AR 
(Wright's Sapo Carbonis Detergens.) 


It purifies, cleanses, and sweetens the skin, taking | useful for children, preventing and curing the many 
away all pimples, blotches, and roughness. forms of skin diseases to which they are subject. 
By its antiseptic qualities it wards off all infec- It is the only true antiseptic soap.”—BRITISH 
tious diseases, such as Small-pox, Scarlatina, Fevers, | MEDICAL JoURNAL. 
Ko., and thoroughly purifies the body after an In our hands it has been most effective in skin 
attack, so necessary for the prevention of the graver | diseases.” — THE Lancer. 
secondary complications, a9 An unfailing remedy for foul breath and an un- 
Its mild and healthful action makes it particularly | pleasant odour from the person.” —MxDICAL TIMES. 
IN TABLETS, 6d. and 1s. 


W. v. WRIGHT & CO., SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON. 


CAUTION.—Purchasers of COAL-TAR SOAP should see that they get WRIGHT’S SAPO CAR- 
BONIS DETERGENS, as spurious imitations under fanciful names are being palmed on the 


public 
DR. DE JONGH’S 


(Knight of the Legion of Honour and of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Incontestably proved by twenty-five years’ medical experience to be 


The only Cod Liver Oil possessing all the properties so efficacious in 


CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, WINTER COUGH 
DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN, RICKETS, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


SIR d. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M. ., DR. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. a] ts to the Hospital for 0 onsumption, Ventnor. 
* The ralue of Dx. Dx JoNOn's Ligh-Brown God Liver | ous fonne C Susans Barz, Dae Jen high 
Oil —— therapeutic agent in a number of diseases, chiefly of | Brown Cod Liver Oil : tie eilen 
a aldnioa htee ne nace ea ware Of | thse bey other Cod Liver Oil with which I am acquainted. 
wer in the treatment of many A ffections of the 8 DR. pg JonGu’s Oil is now the only Cod Liver Oil used in 


roat and | th 
nx, especially in Consumption of the latter, where it will pe phi 2 8 Hospital for Consumption and Diseases 


sustain life when everything else fails,” 


DR. HARDWICKE, 

DR. PROSSER J AMES, rege Medical Officer of Health, Paddington. 

f In class of Tubereular Diseases, i ing Con- 

Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. sumption, so prevalent in our great centres of ten Oe 

„ j : : : ee 

k. DE Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil contains | use of DR. pz JonGn’s t-Brown Cod Liver Oil is at- 

the whole of the active ingredients of the remedy, and is | tended with manifold advantages; and I know of no thera- 

easily . Hence its value, not only in Diseases of the | peutic agent which, in connection with judicious sanitary 

Throat end Lungs, but in & great number of cases to which | measures, is better calculated to stay the raveges of these 
the Profession is extending its use.” | great consuming plagues of the British Islands. 


Sem ony in Capsuled Iurzntat Half-Pints, 2s. 6d. ; Pints, 46. 9d. ; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggiste, 
SOLE CONSIGNEES—ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, STRAND, LONDON. 


ANUSCRIPT SERMONS and BOOKS 
BOUGAT or SOLD, T. MILLARD has on sale 


thousands of MSS. and Lithographic Sermons. Specimens 
: on receipt of stamps, Books, Theo 
These Kitcheners are | for Sale; Catalogue for one stamp. 


logical and Mi 
Immediate Cash on all 


properly | purchsses. Sixty Lithographs, price 10s., for a country eon- 


gregation. 


Thomas Millard, 79, St, Paul’s-churchyard. 


— — 


NEW WORK OF VITAL INTEREST. 
Post free Six Penny Stamps, 
From J. Williams, No. 22, Marischal-street, Aberdeen, 


LONG AND HEALTHY LIFE. 
CoNTENTS. 
1. Medical Advice to the Invalid. 
2. Approved Prescriptions for Various Ailments. 
3. Phosphorus as a Remedy for Melancholia, loss of 
Nerve, Power, and ession. 
4. Salt Baths and their Efficacy in Nervous Ailmegjfs. 
5. The Coca Leaf a Restorer of Health and Str 


IANOFORTES, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
HARMONIUMS, at Wholerale Pries (for cash). 


Pianofortes, 7 Octaves Compass, 18 Guineas; American 
Organs, full compass, 10 
Guineas. All in elegant Walnut Cases. Warranted best 
make. Write tor Price Lists and Press Opinions to 


Guineas; Harmoniwce, 3 stops, 6 


G. LINSTEAD, Manager, Cobden Pianoforte Company, 
18, Eversholt-street, Camden-town, London, N. W. 


JNO. GOSNELL. & C058 


CHERRY TOOTH PASTE “ep 


is 2 superior to any Tooth Powder, 


enamel from deca d imparts 
‘Sela , ond Beker atin 


gives the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 


mers, and at ANGEL PASSAGE, 93, UPPER THAMES Sr., 


_— 


of rain beating against it. Beautiful colour an 
imperishable, extremely hard, moulded to any design, mode- 
rate price. 


Office, 44, Queen 
Temple. bar). 


LAZED TERRA-COTTA (Lipscombe’s Patent). 
—The Great Improvement: cleaned by ev — 
xture 


Specimens at LIPSCOMBE and CO.“ Charcoal Filter 
| Victoria-street, E.C. (removing from 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 
Lea — 
74 * a 
b 6 dna tetaiie eae 


Worcestershire Sauce 


and without which none is genuine, 


% Sold wholesale by the Props tetors, Worsester ; 
Orosse and Blackwéll, London; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


O ONE 3HOULD EVER BE WITHOUT 
the BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend’s 


; cures 
disorders, chronic sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, 

plainte, erysipelas, all blotches and — of the skin, it 
removes every impurity of the blood, and all humours and 
morb;.! collections uf the body, in short, it acts like a chara, 
ln bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. Od., 4s. d., 7s. 6d., IIa. Od. Sent by 


le. 14d., 28. 9¢., 48. 6d., by post for 15, 36, and 60 stamps. 
Sold by all Druggists. Chie 

don. Get the red and blue wrapper „ 
head in the centre. rut 


OOPING COUGH.—ROCHE’S HERBAL 
EMBROCATION —The celebrated Effect Cur 


for the Hooping Cough without internal Medicine. Sold 
most Chemists. Price 4s, per bottle. Wholesale Agent, 
EDWARDS, 38, Old Change, London. | 
P=FFER's QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Purifies and Eariches the Blood, 
P=PEER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


IDEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


ag 1 and — TONIC 
t i a 
rage. Petar, ere . Chek tad ee 


ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. d 

EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
thoroughly Recruits General Bodily Health and in- 

2 proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 


orces. 
is sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s. 6d., 
next size lls., and in stone jars 22s, each. 


Conor ARECA NUT TOOTH 7 
of the n Dees wiite, sound, and | 1 2 
It is exceedingly fragrant, aud sp 


will completely restore in a few de 
original colour without i effeets 


torily, producing a y natural colour ; 
cleanses the head from scurf, and causes the h of uew 
hair. Sold everywhere by Ciemists and Hai in 


large bottles at 1s. 64. each. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 
—For resturing the colour of the hair. 


4 om 2 fluid 
combination for Derangement of the Liver, partieularly 
when arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating 
the action of the liver and 4 the bowels, the 
heavy, drowsy fecling, with sensations of „ often head- 
ache, paia beneath the fs, at the chest after eating, 
unpleasant taste in the h, and other indi of 

in are removed. end 1 is m 


6d. 


fragrance to the Breath. raven, 12.00, DOr pee 1 


ER 


„ and 4s, 6d, enen. Sold by 


Chemists. Ks Is, na Se 6d, each, — oll 
Lene SULPHUR Ei eer RER 
Neat 


in the Lavoratory of J. PEPPER. 287, Nestes Conn 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


MarcH 28, 1877. 
Hall-a-Crown Monthly. “ Who 5 welcome Temple Bar ! — John Bull, DISTRIBUTION im 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. | Now ready, et all e Stations, price or ) 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 


Spinosa —1677 and 1877. By Ernest Renan. 
One Cent. By Professor Bouany Price. 
Tne Coming Consors, By A. T. lunes, M.A. 
aay Study. By Professor Bain. 
The Theory and Spontaneous Genera'iou. 
Tyndall—B astian. 
Balder the Beautiful. By Robert Buchanan. 
Modern Excavations. By J. P. Mahaffy. 
Licbig’s Scientitc Achievemsnts. By Professor Max von 
ettenkofer. 
Falkland and the Puritans. In Reply to Matthew Arnold. 
By Go'dwiu Smith, M.A. 
Essays and Notices. 


Strahan and Co. (Limited), 34, Paternoster · Tow. 


Pasteur 


ͤ—— — — n — ee 


LAC KWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
for APRIL, 1877. No. DCCXXXVIII. Pr:ce 2s. 6d, 


Contents. 


THE FRENCH ARMY IN 1877. 

A WOMAN-HATER.—Part XI. 

CRETE. 

PAULINE.—Part III. Ix true Hesnaives. 
HARRIET MARTINEAU. 

A RAILWAY JOURNEY. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM HEINE. 

THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


W. Bracxwoop axp Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE 


NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZIN 


For April. Price 2s. 6d. 


Tue Ipxa or Comepy. By George Meredith. 
Tut Tourist I Portu@at. By John Latouche. 
Mars. Jack : a Story. By Frances Eleanor Trollope. 
Tue Art or LyI xd. By C. Elliot Browne. 
Musical. Expression. By H. Vernon Lee. 

A GLANCE AT TEE Comets. By E. V. Heward. 


Tue Mystic; or, a Journey to Edinburgh: a Tale. 
By Jotm Dangerfield. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, AND TYLER, 
Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 210, for Arai. Price ls. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
Natural Religion. IX. 
Young Musgrave. By Mrs. Oliphant, Chapters X. 


. Giotto’s Gospel of Labour. By Professor Sidney Colvin. 
. The Oera Linda Book. By Kev. Wm. Seas.” 88 
. A New Problem in Natioual Education. 
Ko. 
‘ rt: the tre. B 6. 
4 M. ee Ha Benn, 87 „ 
. urday. anet Ross. 
9. Reach. By Philip’ Bourke Marston, 


10. Army Reform. 


Macmillan and Co., London. 


1 
2. 


3 
4 
5 
6 


Price One Shilling, Illustrated, 


MP\HE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 
No, 1756, for Arrit. 


CONTENTS. 
By Justin McCarthy. Illustrated by 


ork Without Guides, By Matthew Cust. 


J. Walhonse. 
y Lord De Mauley. 
Century. By H. Barton Baker. 
| ‘ 1 A. Furrer. 
Huat in Borneo. By Frederick Boyle. 
mbes of Edgcumbe and Cothele. By E. Walford. 
By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 
Chatto and Windus, Piccadilly, W. 


| Price One Shilling, with Four Illustrations, 
B E L G R A V 1 


No. 126, for Aral. 
* Well Lost. By E. Lynn Linton. Illustrated by 


Britaia. 


Some Sa Proverbs 
A Slave Hao 
The 


A. 
ConTaNTS. 


ical Successes. 
. By Charles Reade. Illustrated by 


Club Window. 
Stars and Stripes. By Joseph Hatton. 


Cade the Stare and Striper. 
* 


U. Lovett Cameron. (Eud.) Illustrated 


*° A NEW SERIAL 8TORY, eutitled, BT PROXY,” 
games Parn, Author of “Lost, Sir Massingberd,” 


be begun in the 
MAY NUMBER of BELGRAVIA. 
Chatto and Windus, Piccad'lly, W. 


AURENCE OLIPHANT 
ON THE 


TURKISH QUESTION, 
AND 
Ann JUSTICE DALY (President of the 
New York G ical Society) on 
ENGLISH POLAR EXPLORATIONS. 
SEE THE 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
: March—April, 1877. Price 4s. 6d. 
London: Trübner aud Co., Ladgate-hull. 


1 by Arnrnuan Horus, 


aa 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
o. 197, for Aprit, 1877. 


CONTENTS. 

I. “Cherry Ripe!” By the Authoress of “ Comin’ 
thro’ the Rye.“ Chaps. XIII. XIV. XV. XVI. 
XVII. XVIII. and XIX. 

II. Béranger. 

. We Three L's. 

Our Old Actors.—Charles Young. 

V. Capture of Jerusalem. 

. Maria Theresa: the Empress-Queen. 

. Tarasp in the Lower Engadine. 

. Euphrosy né. 

. Adrienoe Lecouvreur. 

X. Der..nda’s Mother. 


Ihe American Senator. By Anthony Trollope, Author 
cf Barchester Towers.” 


Chaps. LVI, LVIL LVIII. LIX. and LX. 


„ Cases for binding the volumes of ‘Temple Bar” can 
be obtained at all Booksellers, price One Shilling each. 


Richard Bentley and Son, New Burlington-street. 


PROPHECY and the EASTERN 
QUESTION. 


Dy the Rev. BURLINGTON B. WALE, F. R G. S. 
See the 


CHARING CROSS MAGAZINE for April, 


Price 6d. 


London: Charing Cross Pub ishing Company (Limite. ). 


5, Friar-street, Broadway, E. C 


HOUSE PROPERTY. 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 


92, CANNON STREET (late 69, King 
William Street), LONDON, E.C. 


Capital—ONE MILLION, 
In 40,000 fully paid - up Shares of £25 each. 


For the PURCHASE and SALE of 
PRODUCTIVE & PROGRESSIVE HOUSE PROPERTY. 
and improving the 
DWELLINGS of the WORKING CLASSES on the SELF- 
SUPPORTING PRINCIPLE. 


Registered March 15th, 1876. 


8 7 —— i 
H Aste, * rinity-square, Tower - hill, and Castle- 
Dur Norwood (Chairman Londou Corn Ex- 


change). 

Williem diacdonald Basden, Esq., 11, Great St. Helen’s, and 
Lioyd’s. 

William Sutton Gover, Esq., 4, Queen- street- place, E. C, and 
Havering House, Blackheath (Member of the Loudon 
School Board). 

Fountain John Hartley, Esq., Addle-street, E.C. (Hon. 
Secretary Loudon Sunday-School Union), 

— Smith, Esq, Oak Lawn, Beulah-hill, Upper Nor- 


* 
Robert Parker Taylor, Esq., Adelaide- place, London Bridge 
(Director Lambeth Baths and Washhwuses Company). 
Thomas White, Esq., Upper Thames-street, E. C. 
Edward Bean Underhill, Esq , LL. D., Hampstead (Hon. Sec. 
Baptist Missionary Society). 
SOLICITOR. 
Henry Gover, Esq., 40, King William-street, E. C. 
SECRETARY. | 
W. H. Basden, 92, Cannon-street, B. C. 
AUDITORS, 
John Thomas Bedford, Esq., 12, King-street, Snow-bill, and 
Mecklenburg-square (Chairman West Ham Park 


Committee). 
James Clarke, Esq., 1, Cedars-road, Clapham, and 13, Fleet- 
per E. C. (Editor and Proprietor of the Christian 
0 II 


BANKERS. 
London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury, 


1. The first issue of 4,000 fully paid-up Shares of £25 each 
has been allotted. : 

2. Applications are now being rece.ved for the second 
issue of 4,000 Shares at £1 per Share premium—2,089 of 
which have been allotted. 

3. Fifty-seven estates have been purchased at a cost of 
£134,138, and other purchases are in course of negotiation. 

4. After making a full allowance for all rates, repairs, loss 
of reut, aad diminution of term in cass of leaseholds, the 
income liom the estates already purchased is expected to 
amount to nearly 8 per cent., besides profit on re-sales. 

5. shareholdere, in addition to 5 _ cent. interest, will 
icipate in the periodical bonuses, which, it is expected, will 
— by the Company from time to time. 

6. Owners of ble house property wishing to sell at a 
moderate price 8 send particulars to the Secretary. 

7. In consequence of the increase of the Company's 
business, the Offices are now removed to 92, Cannon-street, 
London, E. C. 


For full iuſormatiou apply to 
W. H. BASDEN, Secretary, 
Of whom may be obtained approving notices of the Press, and 
an expla entitled Another Five Minutes’ 
Talk about House Property and Investment Company 


(Limited),” prospectus, and share application forms, 
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GENUINE COPYRIGHT ENGRAVINGS, 


THE STRAND ART UNION 
ASSOCIATION, 


331, STRAND 
(Established 1832). 
Tne Managers beg to call attention to the fact that they 
bave, at a great outlay, purchased the ORIGINAL Steet 


PiaTe, engraved by Samuel Be'lint from the celebrated 
Picture by Marshall Caxton, Esq., of 


“The DEATHBED of the Rev. 
JOHN WESLEY, A.M.” 


(Now Exhibiting at the Wesleyan Centenary Hall, London. ) 


The engraver has carefully produced on steel that which 
the painter has bo skilfully placed on canvas—representing 
the bedchamber of the venerable Father of Methodism, who, 
su rounded by his friends, has just prayed with the Rev. 
Joseph Bradford. the last word he was able to articu'ate 
being, “ Farewell.” 

Without a groan, this man of God, this beloved pastor of 
thousan 's, en eced into the joy of the Lord on Wednesday 
morning, the 2 id day of March, 1791. ; 

The z re it purpose of his life was dong goo}, For this he 
re'inquished oll honour end preferment ; to this he d-d cated 
al his powers of body and min}, at all times and in all 
places, in sea on and out of season, by gentleness, by terror, 
ty argument, by persuasion, by reason, by interest, by every 
motive and every inducement, he s rove, with unwearied 
assiduit«, to turn men from the e ror of their ways, and 
awaken ttem to virtue and religion. | 


n 


No. 108. 4 
STRAND ART UNION ASSOCIATION, 
COUPON. 


‘‘The Deathbed of Rev. John 
Wesley, A. M.“ 


$31, Strand. 
W. A. TWITCHEN, Esq., 
N.C. 


2/6 Secretary. 


Lee following copy of letter: — 
“The Strand Art Union Associaticn. 
Gentlemen, —I have received the Engraving of ‘The 
Deathbed of the Rev. John Wesley, A.M.,’ which you are 
publishing from the picture psinted by me, and purchased by 
the Wesleyan Connexion, and now exh.biting at the WES.- 
LEYAN CENTENARY HALL, and I consider it a very 
fine engraving. 
“Yours faithfully, 
“MarsHaLt CLAXTON.” 


“SUNDAY MORNING.” 


From the magnificent Original Picture by J. Harlow, and 


engraved by J, Heata, 

No. 108. : | 
STRAND ART UNION ASSOCIATION. 
COUPON. 

„ UA MORNING.” 
331, Strand. : 
W. A. TWITCHEN, EO. 
Secretury. 
N 2/6 oy 


To secure either of the above magnificent Works of At, 
it is absolutely necessary to follow the following 


INSTRUCTIONS. 


The above Coupons (or either of them) should be cut out 
and sent with a Post Office Order for 2s. 6d. each, pers at 
the General Post Office, to W. A. “‘Twitchen, Eeq, ae 
Strand (or 33 stamps), accom with full name an 
address to insure safe delivery of Picture, for which SPECIAL 
arrangements have been made for its transmission, FREE OF 
CHARGE. The price of the Engravings without Coupon ie 
ONE GUINEA EACH, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


The Association beg to inform the.Rubilic that the above 
Pictures will be available until April 15, 1877, for Great 
Britain and Ireland, and 1 30th, 1877, for the Continent 
and Colonies, and will not be available after the above dates. 


The principal aim of the Association is to issue from - 
to time Genuine Works oF Art from the most 4 
brated art ate, and the attention of the Public is reques 
the fact that they are REAL ENGRAVINGS DIRECT FRO ; 
THE PLATE, and Nor THE Spuetous IMITATIONS tha 
have latterly been foisted on the pubiic. 


— 


Published by W. R. WuLoox, at No. 18, Bouverie 
London; and Printed by R. K. Bunt and Co., Wine 
Gti Sour, leet Street London.— Wednesday. Mareh 
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THE GOVERNMENT BURIALS BILL. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Irn, —1 beg to call the attention of your 
readers to the resolutions which the Executive 
Committee of the Libefation Society have 
adopted, after a careful examination of the 
Government Burials Bill.“ 

H Believing that the friends of religious equality 

will concur in the views which they have ex- 

pressed, that Committee ask for assistance in 
spreading information on the subject, and in 
making known to the Legislature and to the 
‘Government that the measure, if passed, can be 
passed only in the face of the strongest protests 
of those whom it profeesedly seeks to serve and 
to conciliate. 

In furtherance of that object, it is hoped that, 
| as far as possible, meetings will be held to take 
| action against the bill before it is discussed in 
0 the House of Commons, and thet such public 
bodies as may properly deal with the question 
will be induced to make their sentiments known 
without delay. 

In conjunction with the committee of the 
Dissenting Deputies, arrangements have been 
made for a conference on the subject before the 
‘second reading of the bill in the House of Lords 
(April 20). It will be held on Tuesday, April | 
10, at the Westminster Palace Hotel, at three 
o'clock, and Mr. Stansfeld, M.P., has consented 
to preside, The conference will be open to the 
opponents of the bill both in town and country. 

As the bill is too lengthy, and too.intricate in 
its provisions, to be studied by the public at 
large, the following synopsis of its leading 
provisions has been prepared, and will be sup- 
plied on application, together with a statement 
of objections, in a popular form. 
| ‘I may add that it is particularly desirable 
, 5 that’ your readers should study the sections 
| under the head of ‘Burial districte and 
authorities,” that they may see how the bill is 
likely to operate in their several localities. 

Your obedient servant, 
J. CARVELL WILLIAMS. 

2, Serjeante’-inn, Fleet-street. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE BILL. 


This Bill, which was introduced by the Govern- 
ment in the House of Lords on March 13, contains 
eighty-eight clauses and five schedules, and occupies 
fifty The following is « synopsis of 
those of the Bill which it most concerns 
the public to know and to understand ; the sub- 
sidiary provisions, and the technical details neces- 


omitted. As fer as is possible, the clauses relating 
to the same subject have been grouped together ; a 
reference being given in each case. The full title 
of the Bill is An Act to Consolidate, with Amend- 
ments, the Burial Acts,” and the preamble states 
that it is expedient, with a view to the protection 
of the public health, to make further provision 
respeeting the closing of burial-grounds which are 


injurious to health, and to facilitate the establish- | 


ment of new burial-grounds, and to consolidate, 
with amendments, the Acts relating to burials.” 
1.—CLOSING OF BURIAL GROUNDS. 

Instead of the Home Secretary, as heretofore, the 
Local Government Board is to act in this matter. 
On the ion of @ authority, or 
otherwise, and after local inquiry, the Board may 
make an order fer the total or pantial discontinuance 
of burials—(1l) in any ground where there is not 

proper space; (2) when, by reason of its situation | 
in relation to the water supply, or by reason of 
‘‘ any circumstances whatever,” its continued use 
is injurious to pablic health. The order must be 
confirmed by Order in Council, or, in the case of a 
cemetery established under a local Act, by Par- 
— The order will not extend to non - parochial 
ground unless it be expressly mentioned. The 


Board may vary or postpone the operation of the 
order, Certain exclasive rights, now existing, are 


7 » eee with those ee cca by 


the committee of the 


sary for carrying the Act into execution, being | 


pas, date. in eontraveation of the order 
will be punishable, (Secs, 1 and 2) 

Provision is made for the maintenance af closed 
grounds by the Sanitary or the Burial Authority, 
Closed grounds may be transferred by the Incum- 
bent, or eg to a ‘‘ protecting authority for 


2.—CREATION OF BURIAL AUTHORITY—POSITION OF 
BURIAL BOARDS. : 

When a Burial Board already exists; or a Town 
Council, or Sanitary Authority, acts as a Burial 
Board ; they may continue to act; but subject to 
the provisions of the new Act, with regard to. the 
constitution, election of members, and proceedings 
of a Committee of Vestry, hereafter referred to. 


and liabilities either to the Senitary Anthority, or 
to a Burial Provision is made for 
transfer in cases where the burial district is partly | 
| within, and partly without, an urban sanitary dis- 
trict.. If the Board be petitioned by the Burial 
Board, or Sanitary Authority, within two months, 
to lay the order before Parliament, the order to be 
valid must be confirmed by Parliament. If not 
petitioned against, the order may be confirmed by 
Order in Council. (Sec. 69.) 

The Local Government Board may settle any 
differenves arising out of the transfer of the powers 
and property of Barial Boards; but its decision 
may be petitioned against, in the same way as in 
| the case of the order for dissolution, with a like 
appeal to Parliament, (Sec. 70.) 

2.—CREATION OF BURIAL AUTHORITY. 

For the purposes of the Act, the Burial Authority 
of a district, when a Vestry, shall be a body corpo- 
rate, with power to hold lands. The vestry may 
appoint, to execute the Act, a Committee, having a 
‘common veal. Where there is a Committee, any 
act done under the hands and seals of the persons 
having for the time being power to summon the 
vestry,” or any two of them, will 


C ta hewvatet ahehad. No one 


to be at the Easter Vestry, or other 
fixed by the Vestry. One-third of the Committee 


‘of the Vestry to clect 8 Committee, and to fill up 
vacancies. (Schedule I.) 


3.—BURIAL DISTRICTS AND AUTHORITIES, 
The Burial Authority will be (1) the Burial Board 
if one already exists ; or (2) the inhabitants of 
the district in vestry assembled.” 


pose of acquiring a burial ground, or chapel accom 
‘modation, shall” appoint a Committes—which will 
carry out the Act fur the Vestry, but in its name 
(Sec. 15). Where a district forms an urban sani- 
tary district, or is wholly or partly comprised in a 
larger area, being acommon law, or statutory eccle- | 
siastical parish, or urban sanitary district, resolu- 
tions as to the appointment of a Committee, or pro- 
viding of ground or chapel, must be approved by 
the Local Government Board. (Sec.,16.) The 
sl sa constitute different 
ee eee 
be appointed accordingly. (Sec. 18.) In the caee 


of » poorlaw parish within a lerger{district having | 


consecrated and unconsecrated ground sufficient and 
suitable, there will be exemption from the 


* These resolutions, * 
ssenting pear in 
the Third page of the Sopploment, — * 


tion to provide ground for such parish, and 


agree to appoint a Vestry 


—< ** 


expenses will not be charged to nuch parish. 
(Sec. 19.) 

An Urban Sanitary Authority may be the Burial 
A 


with the Sanitary Authority that it shall be the 
r» 

powers, &. Or it may similarly with a 
renne In 
both cases the Local Government Board must sanc- 
tion the arrangement. (Sec. 21.) 

The Local Government Board may, on applica- 
tion, form two or mofe burial districts into a 
united district, or direct one to contribute towards 
the expense of u burial g provided by the 
other. If objection be offered, Parliament may ‘be 
—o to. The Burial Authorities of two or 

more (Sec. 24) districts may combine for any of the 
purposes of the Act. (Sec. 25.) A Rural Sanitary 
Authority may, with the sanction of the Board, 
the Burial Authority, 
and transfer its powers, Ko. (See. 28.) Where h 
statutory ecclesiastical parish is a burial district, 
and the boundaries are altered, the Board may alter 
the burial district boundaries „and make 
the existing Buriel Board the Board for the altered 
district, (Sec. 26.) 

4,—PROVISION OF BURIAL GROUNDS. 

Barial Authorities, in providing a burial ground, 
are to have regard to the convenience of access 
' thereto of those for whom it is provided, (Sec. 32.) 
Powers are given for the acquisition of land. (Secs. 
33, 34, 35.) Borrowing powers are given; the rates 
being made security. The amounts must be repaid 
within thirty years. (Secs. 50, 51, 52.) The sites 
purchased must be approved by the Board. Sec. 
11.) 

Where a burial ground in which the inhabitants 
of a district are entitled, as of right, to be buried 
has been closed by order, the Burial Authority 
shall provide a burial ground, unless there is 
consecrated and unconsecrated ground sufficient and 
suitable.” They are also to do so, if by reason of 
an increase of population, or otherwise, additional 
ground is required, Provision is made for their 
8 (See Default of Burial Authorities.) 
(Sec, 5.) 

‘Where any of the ratepayers of the burial dis- 
trict (being not less than one- part of the 
whole number) send a request to the Burial Autho- 
rity representing that such district is not provided 
And provision is made for default. (Sec. 6.) A 


Barial Authority may also p & ground if it. 
* | appears “expedient.” (Sec. 7.) 
5.—CONSECRATED AND UNCONSECRATED GROUND 


AND CHAPELS, 
The Burial Authority shall set apart one part of 
the ground for burials accordiag to the rites of the 


The Vestry ‘‘ may, in any case, and for the pur- tary 


3 provide 
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the Board approves, also one for the 
„but shall not 3 
the other,” except 
of the authority voting, and with the board’s sanc- 
tion. The bishop is to approve the plan for the 
chapel in consecrated ground. (Sec. 40.) . 

Where there is no chapel, proper shelter from the 
weather is to be provided. (Sec. 9.) 

Various modes of obédining grounds and chapels 
are provided for. (Sec, 9.) bani 

After a ground has been certified to be in a proper 
condition, it is to be deemed the parochial burial 
ground of the district, When it has been conse- 
erated, ‘‘ every incumbent of a pariah, or part of a 
parish, forming or comprised in the said burial 
district, shall be bound to perform the same duties 
(if any) and be entitled to the same rights (including 
fees) (if any) in respect of the burials in that con- 
secrated part of the inhabitants of such parish, or 
part of a parish, as he previously was bound to 
perform and enjoyed in respect of the burials of the 
— inhabitants in their parochial burial ground. 
(Sec, 12) 

If the bishop, on application, refuses to conse- 
crate ground, the archbishop may be appealed to. 
If he decides that it is not in a proper condition, 
it is to be put in that condition. If he decides 
that it ought to be consecrated, he shall communi- 
cate such decision to the bishop ; and if the bishop 
does not consecrate, within a month, the said part, 
the archbishop shall license the ground for burial, 
and such licence shall, until the ground is conse- 
crated, operate to make lawful the use of the 
ground, as if it had been consecrated.. While the 
application is pending, if the ground has been certi- 
fied to be in a proper condition for burial, any 
incumbent may, if he think fit, bury therein. 
(Sec, 39.) 

Any question touching the fitness of any inscrip- 
tion in the consecrated part shall be determined by 
the bishop. (Sec. 40.) 

6.— FEES IN BURIAL GROUNDS. 

A Burial Authority may fix fees for burial righta, 
burials, gravestones, &c. But the fees in the con- 
secrated pert ‘‘ shall be the same as the fees in the 
unconsecrated part,” leas any fees reserved to an in- 
cum whieh last shall be as heretofore, unless 
charged with the consent of the bishop. A fixed 
sum may be paid to the incumbent, instead of 
fees, 

(This clause is obscure, but it is assumed that the 
intention is to retain the provision in the existing 
Burial Acts, that the incumbent’s fees shall be an 
extra charge in the consecrated ground. ] 

Fees hitherto payable to churchwardens and 
trustees, instead of to an incumbent, shall be re- 
served to them. (Sec, 43 and 77.) 

Existing clerks aud sextons (only) will, equally 
with the incumbent, continue to be entitled to 
receive their fees (Sec, 43.) [In the case of the 

clergy the payment of the clerical fees will be 
perpetual. ] 

There are special provisions as to incumbents, 
Ko., of certain ecclesiastical parishes, and as to 
disputes between incumbents. (Secs. 65, 67.) 

A table of fees is to be exhibited. (Secs. 41, 42.) 


7.—RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE, 

The receipts of a Burial Authority are to be car- 
ried to The Burial Ground Fund,” out of which 
expenses are to be paid. Deficiencies are to be paid 
out of the local rates. (Secs, 44, 45.) 

The local rate may be the poor-rate, the borough 
fund or rate, or the district fund or rate, according 
to local circumstances. (Sec. 46.) Provision is 
made for payments out of the poor-rate, and for the 
division of rates (Sec. 48), and for keeping district 
accounts, in the case of a sanitary authority, 
(Sec. 49.) 

8.—GENERAL SUPERVISION OF BURIAL-GROUNDS, 

The Local Government Board may make regula- 
tions as to the burial-grounds and mortuaries, aud 
appoint inspectors. (Secs. 27,28.) Urban sanitary 
authorities may also make burial-ground bye-laws. 
(Sec. 29.) The opening of new grounds may be 
prohibited by the board. (Sec. 30.) Bodies are 
not to be removed without its licence. (Sec. 31.) 


9.—DEFAULT OF BURIAL AUTHORITIES, 

If a Burial Authority fails to comply with the 
requirements of the Act, or an order of a Secretary 
of State under it, in regard to providing a burial- 
ground, or chapel accommodation, or protecting a 
disused ground, the Sanitary Authority of the dis- 
‘trict ay require compliance within a specified 
time, and, failing compliance, the Local Govern- 
ment Board, on application, may order the Sani- 
tary Authority to perform the duty of the default- 
ing authority. If the San‘tary Authority fails to 
serve a notice on the Burial Authority for default, 


e 


‘received more than Is., he shall not receive more 


authorities. (Secs. 71, 72, 73, and Schedules 3, 4.) 


service, the bill actually insults them 3 


Marc H 28, 1877. 


the jee, and, in the | 
of e 8 


to perform the duty. (Sec. 22.) 


_ 10.—BURIAL OF rAUrE BS. 

When a pauper is buried under one of the London 
Cemetery Acts, or a Local Cemetery Act, at the 
expense of a parish or hospital, the fee payable to 
the incumbent of the parish from which he is 
removed is not to exceed ls. Where, before the 
pasting of the Burial Act of 1852, the incumbent 


than 2s. 6d., and no other fee shall be paid to the 


parish. (Sec. 76.) 

Where Guardians, with the consent of the Local 
Government Board, appropriate land for the burial 
of paupers, the bishop may consecrate the whole or 
part, and, utiless the relatives of the pauper de sire 
otherwise, ‘the Guardians may direct that he be 
buried therein. (Sec. 79.) [It is doubtful if 
therein means the consecrated ground. | 


1].—MISCELLANEOUS. 

Charchyards provided under the Church Building 
Acts may be transferred to a Burial Authority- 
(Secs. 36, 37.) 

There are special provisions relating to the 
Cemeteries of the Metropolis (which are under 
special acts), and to metropolitan districts and 


Other clauses relate to the sale of superfluous 
land—the of burials—exemption from tolls 
—burial of stillborn children—the infliction of 
penalties for disturbing fanerals, or damaging, &c., 
buriel-grounds. 

The definition clauses are 83, 84, 85. All the 
existing Burial Acts (11) are repealed, except three 
séctions of 15 & 16 Vic., c 85. (Sec. 88.) 

The Act comes into operation January Ist, 1878. 


12.—SILENT BURIALS, 
The Silent Burial Clause (74) is as follows: 


Where the relative or ee upon himself 
the duty of providing for the buria * deceased 
person shall by notice in writing to the minister 
whose duty it is to perform, when required, reli- 
gious service in the churchyard in which such 

person is entitled by law to be buried, 
represent that the religious service or ceremony i 
any) will be performed elsewhere, and request that 
the burial shall be permitted to take place in the 
churchyard without the performance therein of the 
burial service of the Church of England, the 
burial shal! be permitted to take place therein at 
the ordinary time without the performance of any 
religious service or of any other ceremony, and this 
seotion shall in all courts and proceedings be held 
to be a sufficient justification to the incumbent or 
minister for not performing any religious service, | 
Notice under this section shall be given a con- 
venient time (not being less than twenty-four 
hours ) before the time of the burial. ** Church- 
yard” in this section includes any consecrated 
burial-ground. 


——— D—ͤ—»— 


OBJECTIONS TO THE BILL. 


The following handbill has been prepared for 
* use by the Liberation Society, and should 
widely circulated : 


* The Bill has originated in the demand of 
Nonconformists for the same liberty of having, in 
the parochial churchyards, their own services, con- 
ducted by their own ministers, which is already 

in Ireland and in Saotland. Let it does 
nothiog whatever to meet that demand, but main- 
tains the existing clerical monopoly. 

2. While Nonconformists complain that the un- 
baptized have to be buried without any religious 


as a boon, the right to bury anybody without a ser- 
vice, whether baptized or not ! That is, they may, 
if they like, be placed on the same footing as the 
ye the excommunicated, and self-mur- 
erers | 

ee 
services out of the paroc : 
poses to close them altogether! This eon ‘be’ done 
without the consent of the 1 who will 
be compelled to provide new burial places ont of the 
rates not because they are wanted, but because of 
clerical pretensions and intolerance! And this is 
to be dove under the pretence that it is necessary 
for the public health ! . 

“4. The new burial- grounds are to be divided 
into consecrated and Sers 80 as to 
separate dead Dissenters from dead Churchmen, 
and there are to be two chapels for them, when one 
would serve for all parties. 

5. To induce Dissenters to abandon their com- 


the 


i which mad 


compliance, and may order the Sanitary Authority | Closed 


„989 in which the church- 


—— . —— ̃ — 


uss. A large number of these 
17 tion to come. If they are 
unnecessarily, public feeling will be shocked 
and public money wasted, If they are kept open, 
and new el are provided, there will still 
be n and a wretched sectarianism, of 
of which Christian men should be ashamed, will be 
extended, instead of being diminished. 
.. I the good sense and ri 
inhabitants prevent this, then 
as they now are, Nonconformists will still be 
denied liberty of conscience in the parish charch- 
yards—which belong, not to ‘the Church,’ or the 
clergy, but to the parishioners. , 

‘*8. In many es the Bill, if passed, will 
lead to bitter strife between the ratepayers; while 
Dissenters will have to bear the bare y sing out 

provide what they 


of increased taxation, levied to ide w 
for, but regard with absolate 


yards are still 
would serve 


not only do not wish 
aversion | 

** This is how a Conservative Government proposes 
to put an end to discontent and discord in connection 
3 the e — — 

country parishes su experimented uj 
in such a fashion ? Will they allow the old charch- 
hh which their ancestors lie, and with whom 
— oped to be interred themselves, to be closed 
vithout necessity, and for so bad a purpose? Will 
the ratepayers pay heavy rates to provide what is 
not wan and to 2 * divisions of which 
by - and - by everybody will be ashamed? Will Dis- 
senters forego their rights and submit to frech in- 
sulte? Will the laity of the Church allow the 
to drag them into a conflict in which success is 
doubtful, and victory would be worse than defeat ? 

not, let all parties combine to resist the Bill, 
that the question be settled in a simpler, a more 
rational, and a final manner.” 


In the House of Lords on Friday the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon fixed the second reading of 
this bill for Friday, April 20. 

On the same evening Earl Delawarr moved for 
returns of parishes in d and Wales 
in which or available for which were Nonconformist 
burial-grounds, either in public cemeteries, or con- 
nected with places of worship; also of parishes 

in which were burial-grounds in connection 

with the Church of England. The Duke of Rich- 

mond and Gordon said there was a return now iu 

eparation at the Home Office, which would give 

he information asked for. The motion was there- 
fore withdrawn. 

The Zaylish Labourer remarks that Dissenters 

ing to be allowed 


which wounds the consciences of whole communities 
of Christians; the Government replies by legis- 
lating for bad smells.” 

At the meeting of the Executive of the National 
Reform Union, on Tuesday, the following resolution 
was unanimously passed :—‘‘ That the measure just 
introduced by the Government for the Amendment 
and Consolidation of the Burials Acts is a contemp- 
tible evasion of the questicn at issue, and embodies 
as flagrant a violation of the principle of religions 
— as that which exists under the present 
system, and that this committee calls upon all 
Liberals to ges this or any other measure which 
does not fully recognise the at, eee 
parishioners to burial in the national churchyards 
with the rites and ceremonies of their own deno- 
mination.” 


At the annual meeting of the Bristol Noneon- 
formist Association, on the 22nd inst., 
Christopher Godwin, Esq., in the chair, a report 
of the year’s 7 was presented, from which 
we give the following extract :—‘‘ The Committee 
beg to draw attention to the Burials Bill which has 
been intoduced into the House of Lords by the 
Government, and to condemn that portion of it 
which relates to the claims made by Noncon- 
formists to their right to be buried in the national 
graveyards, with such religious ceremonies and by 
such ministers as they may prefer.” 


7 ce by 
ic Worship Regulation Act, and 
„Stephens 5 to succeed him. 


judge under the Public Worship Regula- 

should not exceed 1,000. a year. It 1s 

this ion was influenced 

the fact that Lord Penzance en 

500. a year as the invali 
Divorce Court. 


a retiring 
head of the 
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SUPPLEM 
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HE GOVERNMENT BURIALS BILL 


A > Meeting of the Execative Committees of the 
SOCIETY FOR THE LIBERATION QF RELIGION 
FROM STATE-PATRONAGE AND CONTROL, held 
March 26th, 1877, it was RESOLVED :— . 

That this Committee, havmg examined the Burials Bill 
W by the Government, —— Pat 

1. t it does not in any way alter the existing law which 
allows only the use of the Church of England Burial Service, 
and only the of that Church to officiate, in the paro- 
chial ch of England and Wales. 24 

2. That, instead of exte.ding to Nonconform ists, in the 
exercise of them common-law rights in such church erde, the 
same lit to have services in harmony with their con- 
ion feelings as is possessed by all the inhabitants of 
Scotland poset Ireland, ig te the Episcopalians of England 

t 


* 2 


also, the B ; or entire closing of such church- 
Jord, a the er, of the Local Goverament Boat, or 
wil bunal 


grounds, whi 


smog used, fur the opeuimg of new 
altogether superfluous. 

ther meets the claim of Nonconformists 
. . ; — — tl to be . t j 


" with 
4. That while the Bil wor 


be, and, but for the intolerance of the Established clergy, 


interred in the ancient and common burial-place of 


5. That, while making extensive changes in the existin 
Burial Acts, the Bill corsets the p yment in perpetuit 
now paid to the clergy, and gives a fre 
sanction to invidious ecclesiastical cistivctions to which 
Christian men and gvod citizens should a i-h to put an end. 

Because it 18 altogether valueless for the _of the 
} which led to 1ts introduction; because, if it were 
it would inflict fresh u jus ice; 8 8 it would 
multiply inste:d of removing, existing evils, the Committee 
* ae that the measure should be strenuously 


HENRY R. ELLINGTON, Chairman. 
J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 


2, Serjeants’-inn, Fleet-street. 
1 GOVERNMENT BURIALS BILL. 


At a Meeting of the COMMITTEE of DEPUTIES of 
PROTESTANT DISSENTERS of the THREE DENO- 
MINATIONS — PRESBYTERIAN, INDEPENDENT, 
and BAPTIST—appointed to protect their Civil Rights, held 
cn Friday, the 23rd of March, 1877, 

HENRY RICHARD, ESd., M. P., in the Chair, 


RESOLVED,— 


That the Committee having carefully peruse the Govern- 
ment Dwriale Acts Consolidation Bill fee! compel ed to give 
the same their strenuous and wnquelified opp: sition; inas- 
much as, although the Bill is osteasibly one fur consolidating 
and amending, in a sanitary point of view, the preseut 
Burial Laws, it relates largely to religious questions, and 
deals with such questions in a manner which not only will 
net remove the grievances under which Nonconformists 

„but will greatly aggravate them. It perpetuates the 
offensive class iegisiation in favour of the Church of England 
against which Dnsenters have to long protested, and de- 
prives them, on the ground of their religion, of equal rights 
with other parismoners in the public Churchyards of the 


country. 

The Bill ‘meets the claims of Dissen ers to equality by 
a propos al, under the head of “ Misceileneous Provisions,” to 
enact that, whe:e persons shall so request, a burial shell be 
permitted tu teke place in conrecra‘ed churchyards or 
cemeteries, “ without the perſo mence of eny religious ser- 
vice, or of any other ceremony” The Act will also aliow 
Burial Authorities to divide, by a wall, the consecrated part 
of churchyards or cemeteries from the unconsecrated part. 

Previous'y to this, amidst clauses, it pro- 


lst —To create throvghout the couvtry Burial Authori- 
ties, having power, if by reason of an increase of population 
or otherwise” additional Burial Ground is required, to pro- 
vide such nd. And 
2nd.—To give to a certain number of Ratepayers in each 
district the rigut to send a request to the Burial Authority, 
representing that the district is“ not provided with con- 
and unconsecrated ground sufficient and suitable 
for the buriel of the inbabitants ;” whereupon such authority 
is, unless it thinks that the ntw ground is not wanted, to 
provide the same; snd in the event of the refusal of the 
authority to act, a right of appeal to the Secretary of State 


18 9 ° . 

Referring to the proposal as to silent interments, the Com- 
mittee would call to mind the fact, that ever since such a 
suggestion was first made it hes been invignently rejected by 
Nopcopformists. It implies an invidions and degradiug dis- 
tinction between membrrs of the Church of England and 
Di and is based on the sacerdotal assumptions of 
the C of the Established Church. 

The Committee strongly object lo the re-enactment of 
clauses which give power to mars off in a cops manner 
the consecrated part of a burial ground from the uncon- 


f 


The Committee, on these 
utmost of their 
effectual 


preventing 
which have in late 
to pass the Bor als Bill, introduced by Mr. Osborne 
in the House 


CHARLES SHEPHEARD 
. ALPRED J. SHEPHEAKD, } Secretaries. 


32, FinsLury-cireus, E. C. 
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free. Advances made 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W. 0 


instruments are ae ready. — and Barrel Piano- 


K 
GRAVY, JULIENN 
GRAVY, dU E, and MULLIGATAWNY 


VES’-FEET JELLY i Orange, 
Gee TATE gti, Orne, 


pe N . r ; 
. „ ae 


. SUPPLEMENT TO THE NONCONFORMIST. Makch 28, 1877. 


In a Few Days will be Published, in One Vol., erown 870, price 7s, (d., 2 — 
LETTERS OFT British Quarterly Review. 
1 H 0 M A A E R 8 K I N E rr 


SCOVE 
Of Linlathen. From 1800 to 1840. 18 1 
% 


; 5. 408088 
Edited by WILLIAM. HANNA, DD, 2 ROB. 


7. REFORM 1x TURKEY axp COBROION, 
Anthor of ‘‘ Memoirs of Dr. Chalmers,” &. 8. CON INS RARY LITERATURS. 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, ond o. Pr. HODDERand STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster-row, 


The Expositor’ is a publication of maine value, — 


INDEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON. _ | eee eee 


“Good and suggestive in a very high degree.” eee 
Principal Rer. W. H GRIFFITH, 3 M.A. ( ä 
recand Master — THOMAS PO e 2 (Oxop.) Now Ready. Price 1r., 


Wal N-. U. LAMBERT, Ee The Expositor for aril. 


And Five poet nary e Epirep spy THe Rev. SAMUEL 


CoxTENTs, 


The present Col which was opened in the year 1870, occupies an elevated and healthy site iu its oo grounds of ＋ * ON or JESUS e. 
twenty- er one mle from the town, will 9 accommodate 150 „ ond is 2 — with r By Prot. F. Gos 


pparat d pla nd, and swimming-bath 100 be 30(t , supnlied by a stream of excellert water. IL Tun ght IN THE 1 PLACE, 
. The Collage now — 124 e vailab'e for Pupils between the ages of nine and eighteen years. Prof. A. B, 8 
The Committee have recently a JUNIOR SCHOOL, for le 7 ee of Boys between seven and ten III. Tux N fo: UL—Tue Finsr Contour. 
years of age, with School Premises and Playgrounds entirely seperate from of the College, but situated upon the 
seme estate. IV. Tan PEL ts THE 


5 erer BD. 
For Prospectus and further porticulars, apply to the Rev. the Principal, or to the Secretary. J. Rawson Luupy, B.D. 


THE NEW BAPTISMAL GOWN vrs uA ra EOL, 
— 21 THOMAS. — — Church 2 CHURCH HASSOCK) HASSOCKA, & — beat Scat 8 HODDER and STUUGHTON, 97, Ba 


Edited by R. W. NE By 5 


HEAL & SON, The — for 


THE MACCABEES. 


195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM OOURT ROAD, W.] Gcbe canter, ax> canuEx's Rests. 
THE LARGEST HOUSE IN LONDON FOR CHURCH ADMINISTRATION.—II. Disraisvriox or 


BEDSTEADS, = 
B E D D [ N G, ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS or ru MONTH, 


NOTICES ory NEW BOOKS. 


, 7 London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, —— R 
HEAL & sos CATALOGUE POST bh DR 0 0 M U RNI U RE The Congregational Psalmist, 
. Edited by HENRY ALLON, D.D., and 
2 H. C. GAUNTLETT, Mur, Doo. 
DRUCE & COMPANY'S D et wt ie ae a 


application. 


HOUSE FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT.| — egurcy athems, Gr 


THE LARGEST STOOK IN THE KINGDOM : Edited by HENRY ALLON, D.D. 


Of Every Description of Furniture suitable for any Class of House, conveniently arranged for inspection, and marked in Containing One Hundred and Fifteen Anthems fur Con- 
fs Piain Figures at the Lower Caan pescaa. * gregational Use. 


4 4. 
PETS. DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. BEDSTEADS. . Cheap Edition, limp cloth 
CURTA DRAWING-ROOM FURNITORE. BEDDING, and ru 2 17 222 F 5 
FLOORC RCLOTHS, &o, LIBRARY FURNITURE. CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


150 Bidebourds 100 Sets of Dining Tables, 200 Easy Chsirs, and complete Suites of n and DRAWING ROOM | =: HODDER & BTOUOETON, , Paternoster Bo 
ni com ui . : 
RNITURE, also Nr BEDROOM FURNITURE in various Woods to select from. HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: 
Hlustrated Oatalogue Post Free. a Quartery Journal of Religious e and Life. 


Edited by Cranes Bearp, B.A. Price 28. 6d.; Ten 
DRUCE & CO, BEING MANUFACTURERS. GUARANTEE ALL GOODS THEY SUPPLY, Shillings per annum, post free. 


68, 69, & 58, BAKER STREET, and 8 & 4, e STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, — Sato 


1. Justin d the Fourth G I, 
LONDON, . tin Martyr and the Fourth Gospel. I. By James 


2. Titian. By Charies Beard, B.A. 
3. Jonah: a Study in Jewish Folklore and Religion. By 


ASK YOUR STATIONER = . Suc mt= mom. » 


For PERRY & CO.’S 6d. PATTERN CARD OF PENS, | spon Monty ox ur dt Testament Irn Join Weight 


B.A. 
Containing 24 selected Patterns of Steel and Metal Pens, suitable for all 1 of writing, from the soft and broad 7. Summary of Eccle:iastical Events. 
I Pen to the exquisitely-fiuished Bank Notices of Books. 


Win d N „14, H . 
19 and 20, Holborn Viaduct (late 37, Red Lion Square, London). — LA . — N ee 


PERRY AND CO.’S BEST QUALITY J PENS, New Baition, 


Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 7s., 
64. Perry and Co.’s Raven Black J Pens, ls. 6d. Perry and Co.’s Gilt J Pens, 4. per gross 
* Pr Geen) Bunn ess well basun e ERMONS of Mr. HENRY SMITH, the Silver- 


PERRY AND 00.8 S UNIVERSAL SCHOOL PENS, . 


William Tegg and Co., Paveras Laue de. 
For Large, Round, or Small Hand, le, per gre qualities of School 22. 6d. and Se. 6d. per gross. These | London: erg , Cheapside, 
1 Tens are well worth the Sb ait Ucbdela saa they oan ba Gheough any — 


Just published, erown Svo, 56., 
19 and ne Holborn m. Viaduct Gate 37, Red Lion Square, London). HE POLITICAL PROGRESS ef CHRIS- 
8 N- . Hon. ALBERT 4 G. CaxRINe, 
BEST SOFT G. CORD London: Smith, Kider, and Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 
& P.COATS F Fal snuean 
„ % AND WHITE AND . ALL | 7 AST ESSAYS on CHURCH and RELIGION. 
SEWING MACHINE. 


4 By MatTtHew ARNOLD. With a Preface. 
1 EXTRA G LAC 2 London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 15, ‘Waterloo-place. 
run V J COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
ILAI CROCHET OR ) Improvements, an 
"mame, = COTTON, int cotton 
1876, 8 fs, Fr e 3 5 3 Published by W. B. Nane be-. 
For perior strength and excellen 9 , neurpassed ty. 
70 be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers and Merchante throughout the World, ) Gtice Court, eet Bi Fleet Street, London.— 
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